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Ai'///e can ^e ac/uctncca /// c^AodeYe'on /o /nc aoc/Une 
c^ UNIVERSAL IMMATERIALISM, an(/ c^ Mt^d ^nc^e 
Au^u e^/oA^AdAitHa /ne /i€i/A oA^ ^Aa/ e/oc/Une, a 
A^e M one Auncuee/ Aounad 4^ Ae^eA-u c^is4'ecA /o 
Me YIB&'T Ac^Jon 4Hl^o iiAau, ^atVAin TWELVE ccUencAi^ 
'fnon/Ad A^o^n Me o/a/e AeieaA, PUBLISH ducA eUati- 
^ten^ An 4^eAei^a/eon aA /Ae iia€a eioc/U'ne ad dAaAc 
Ae eAscAof^ee/ concA(4^ikjie, aneA An acco4,cAxnce 4a€AA 
douna AoaAcat AtinoeA/ed, Au ANY //o-eAie aen/Mnen 
PUBLICLY KNOWN ad 4nen cA dcAen/eAtc ^^ /lAtAo- 
doAA^^^aA a//a€hfnen/j, INCLUDING /Ae c^^f^aAjSaid c^ 
%yA^a9'a€ cAA^^Aodc^Au ancA '^oa4'c 4'n /Ae AUnc^at 
AA'ntk^eidtYied oA ^&tea/ <^4A/a€n ancA tJrrctancA, 



PROSPECTUS. 



^Ae Jata /me/ae S'MAtovetJ ^o ^e CHOSEN c^ /Ar 
C'aHfAim/e A<'^nJe/y, /^ Arm SUPPLIED ^if-t'/n coAteJ 
o//Ae a4au^ten/j ON BOTH SIDES, ^/i^APPLIED TO /y. 
/ftnt /o/^ /A€44' oAtft<on, t/A anu acit/u^man, 4€J^n€?i 
de/ec/ea a^a ff^^/fea /o Au /Ae '^ane/eaa/e, d/ieiCi, 
yrapH ctpiu ca€fje, 4e/uj€ ^o A^onoHnce a Aai^otilaA/e 
d'ueAffneti/ 44 Aon /Ae a4a€/t}^en/j 0/ /Ae Jata &ancf<- 
enr^e, /Ae /aZ/ei ActJ //le oA/con 0/ /'e/cHtita SUCCES- 
SIVELY TO ANY NUMBER OF GENTLEMEN HE THINKS 
PROPER, 4/fi/eY Ae cA/ai'nJ /Ae /fJ^/emonu 0/ /Ae 
4rof(fAea ttupnae/^, /Uonietea aCe^^a^ /Act/ /Ae crO't/Ze- 
4nfn do 4e/eliee/ /o ^oe </t aft cade J dtfcA ad a /lone 
e/edcUcea, ana Ae 4ecoamdee/ ad d^icA A^ /Ae c^^io- 
Aode4^ o/T /Ae c^ifie, et'/Aey At toy or d4€Me^ac^i//y, 
/o /Aety Aet'fia 4'e/etiea /o A^ /Ae (S^ancAcAt/e / a/tf/ 
/Ae a/fHOd/ Afcitt'/^ a^ia Aro^nAMficAe dAatt ae unt'- 
Aolpneu a//o4.cAe/ en oMa/n^na /Ae cA^^Aode^^ d €fA- 
At ova/ 0/ any Atd/ or name duA^u/ZecA /o A/m, 

tSw /Aeie tnau Ae z^cccuieon Aor a ^eVitL /o /Ae 
ara4inten/d aoAcufcecA Ay /Ae i^ancAt'oAx/e, NOT LESS THAN 
TWELVE caAncAer y^non/Ad aie /o /n/c4fjiene, nor MORE 
THAN EIGHTEEN /e/ate€?t THE DAY on 4CtAecA /^e aAoie- 
data alaa^>tcn/d OjA /Aie (^ant/t'cAi/e cere macAe AtiAt/c 
ane/ THE DATES ojf /Ae ttZ/ed/a/tond atncn Ay /Ae 
/tiJLfAie aen/A/?ten ^i^Aonf /Ae {^ant/t'c/a/e dAatt Ht/^'- 
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K/Ae ^ancrtaa/e ^ijiAo, TWELVE tnott/A^ aJi'e-y Me 
A-etducaUon o/^*A{J aicf€€m€n/d, J^a/t FIRST Jena 4 n 
fc^'iec/ea /o /Ae <::/iua/{'j/ie'^ r/ /At J •toC'inJ /ne 
UNEQUIVOCAL aH(/ AUTOGRAPH e/cc^ia/icnJ o/ A^Y 
/mcA^e Jttcn aen//c^nen, j/a/t'/icf, ^/icaMCUiac/u, /na'/ 
/Aey Aaa /lel^fjea /Ae a^a^/'^nen/j en /o/n Jtaej, attcC 
/Aei/ /Ae (^apia€aa/e J aicr€t^ncti/j </Ao?i /Ae /Aice 
/i04fi^ AtcdC'itAea /e/c4ifi aytAcfiiea /o /Aem INCON- 
TROVERTIBLY CONCLUSIVE, /oae/Acr u^c'/A /Ae PERCUSSION 
oA /Af^e yen/tc^nen /Act/ /Aeti^ e/ccteUa/e'otuf jAouta 
Ae ^mac/e AuAuc, d'UcA it ancAc/a/e jAeict Ae cofiJi'e/etea 
en/t/Zee/ /o /Ae c/,i^e oA C ne cr^^incAea <:^0€enc/o. 



anee jAa/t Ae AoUAtM/A /laea 4/, 



%AAe cAt/jfe €J no/ oAAe4ea Ao^^ /Ae BEST ^eAi/cc/ton 
f'A/Ae (/oc/U'ne, ^/ /fe^ /Ae FIRST /Aa/ 4J cAc/aiec/ 
4ncon/io^ci/€AA. S^na /Ae oAiMo^uJ 4,ea4€U€eA oA 
/fiie/ue SAouueAca/c^d eUe na/ aJ /o 44iLAe/Ae^ THE 
DOCTRINE 4d Atn /Ae<^ 04itn r^€h4onjJ /i4€e oy At/Se, 
A41/ ad /o €CL^e/Ac9^ THE ARGUMENTS AyotiaA/ AutAa^cA 
Au /Ae '^aneuc/a/e afe oj' a^e no/, uAon d04i?icA Aae'cac 
anct dc4'€n/€'A€'c Att'ncf^eed, concta^t've a/aumen/d 
aaai'nd/ /Ae oAc/Une, AND SUCH AS WOULD BE AD- 
MITTED TO BE SO ON ANY OTHER QUESTION OF SCIENCE, 



^e ai^en. 
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PHILOSOnnr, or practical life. -J^/ ^^ iirce^a^y, 
a/^o, /^a/ //e <^fAafa/e GROL^NDS cJ^ EACH S^</^<c^'- 
ca/or «/ o/U'ftton ^ atj/inc/Zy d/a/ea/ ana //la/ /Ac 
ttante o/^ eacA, aj €ac€€ a J /Aa/ o/» ^e t^ancu'cui/e, 

kJAc alcf'U^nfn/j 'a^o4/aA/ j/o-y-eiAcUa ^u /Ae '^ancu- 
CKi^e c^e /? ^€ ad j/o^^€iA / 

I. A CLEAR DISPROOF OF BERKELEY'S DEMONSTRATION, 

EITHER IN ITS PREMISSES, OR IN ITS CONCLUSION. 

II. A CLEAR DISPROOF OF THE TWO NEW DEMONSTRATIONS 

CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME. 

III. ANY ONE CONCLUSIVE PROOF THAT THERE IS A MATERIAL 

SUBSTANCE IN THE MATERIAL WORLD. 

%S^na, d4nce /Acre 4J a A<'na o/ ^ma//€4^ /Aa^ /j 
c/en/ea, ana eename^' ^Aci/ 4J fio/ c/efuea, GREAT 
EXPLICITNESS ad ^o ^ PARTICULAR KIND OF THING 
IN DISPL^E /^#/«fc^ /Ae nante a/^ ^ma//ea^J 4d 4neA'd' 
Aenda^ TEROVGUOVT Jo/A 4n /ne a^a4t^men/J o/^ Me 
iSaneA'cui/e , a^ta 4n /Ae cu^/oayaAA e^'n4hnd o/^ 
/node 'eo-no eU^M^a/e. 



S^ coAu Of ^iiAta/cvey Aet'fn/iA/s/ /d A4€/iudAea, 
con/a/n/na /ne aiautnen/d Of /Ae 'l^ancuf/a/e , ^mud/ 
Ae den/ /n /o /Ae €:/iuA/€'dAe'f^ oA /A/d 4410 tA eid doon 
ad d4ecA Ao^mAA/e/ '€^4€ed A'O'fn /Ae A^e/d, 
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" If this notion be singular, it ia a shame it should be so, 
at this Mme of day, and in a Christian country." 
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My dear Sib, 

It is to me a source of much gratifica- 
tion to know, that in consigning this volume to 
the protection of your name, I do nothing that will 
be unacceptable to you ; because I am thus afforded 
an opportunity of testifying to you my gratitude 
for much personal kindness, arid my participation 
in that great esteem with which your character must 
inspire all who know you. 

The interest also which I take in the success of 
the doctrine inculcated in these pages, adds much 
to my satisfaction in dedicating them to you; for 
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110 one will bring a more enlightened and unbiassed 
mind than you will, to the examination of that 
beautiful and most valuable doctrine, nor Avill any 
one appreciate more justly than you, whatever little 
merit thevQ may ]>e in the proofs and explanations 
of it which are now submitted to the Avorld. 

Your intimate acquaintance with the language 
in which I write will guarantee my words from 
misapprehension in your own case, and your well- 
desei-ved influence on the literature of your country 
will, in the day of need (I doubt not), protect 
what I have written from being misunderstood by 
others. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

THE AUTIIOH. 

IjONDON, October f 1847. 



PREFACE. 



It is at last well understood among thinking men, 
as the Materialists themselves have from the first 
insisted on, that there is no intermediate position 
between Materialism and Immaterialism. It was 
a mere oversight to assign two causes for effects 
which are completely accounted for by one. 

The sole question, therefore, now is. Which doc- 
trine is right-Materialism or Immaterialism? 

The object of the following pages is to place in 
a clear light the philosophical error of Materialism ; 
and it will contribute to this end that the public 
should now be informed that no Essay was sent in 
by any Candidate for the Prize of £100, offered by 
the Author (upon the first appearance of this Work, 
in 1848), for a single argument in favour of the 
viilgar hypothesis on the Nature of Matter — ^viz., 
that it consists of something besides phenomena 
and their laws ; a firm and general belief in which 
hypothesis was the original basis of Materialism. 
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This absence of Candidates will, for most people, 
constitute abundant proof that there is no pretext 
in nature or philosophy for the hypothesis in 
question. 

And this appears still further, from the fact that 
the only notion now alleged by the more enlight- 
ened Materialists, as a basis for their theory, is a 
sort of "hoping against hope" — viz., that their 
hypothesis of a supernatural or occult matter may 
be true for all we know to the contrary, and 
although, as they admit, not the slightest reason 
can ever, by any possibility, be assigned for our 
supposing that it is true. 

Even if Materialism were a principle of much 
value to mankind, no rational man would choose 
to hold it as a truth upon such a plea as this. It 
amounts to saying that even if no human being can 
see an octavo volume on the bare table now standing 
there before me in the open daylight, there never- 
theless may be such a volume, existing invisibly 
and intangibly, upon the table; since man is not 
the measure of all things! Although we cannot 
perceive it by the reason or by the senses, it may 
nevertheless exist I Nothing in science or in com- 
mon life is ever recognized even as a possibility 
upon a pretext so fanciful. Such has been, how- 
ever, for many years the only basis that philosophy 
had left at the disposal of the Materialists ; and this 
volume demonstrates that there is not, in this case 
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at least, even that fimciful possibility, for a basis of 
Materialism. 

The original Prospectus of the Prize above 
alluded to is prefixed to this Volume, that the 
Public may still have an opportunity of judging 
of the terms upon which it was proposed — terms 
which a distinguished authority in such enquiries 
(the late Sir William Hamilton, of Edinburgh) 
declared to be of a liberality unprecedented in 
philosophical investigations. 

The question as to the permanence and identity 
of Material things, which some regard as a difficulty 
in Berkeley's doctrine, and have therefore wondered 
not to find treated of in these pages, is not, in any 
sense of the expression, peculiar to this doctrine 
(see pp. 179 — 181). It stands as much in need of 
explanation in the theory of Materialism (or in any 
theory) as here; although no Materialist has ever 
attempted to give an account of it. 

The real point to be determined is this : What is 
the nature of that identity which we are conscious 
of in the colours of any object — of a room, for 
instance — from one day to another, or from one 
minute to another? What is the nature of that 
permanence in these phenomena which makes them 
appear to be independent of living beings, while 
Physiology proves to us, in the clearest manner, 
that they are not so? 

Tliis point, although, as has been just said, not 
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at all resulting from the doctrine here defended, is 
nevertheless an interesting problem respecting these 
phenomena, and will, together with the Principle 
of Causation, be fully explained in a small work on 
"Berkeley and his Living Critics," which is now 
being prepared for the press by the Author of the 
present Volume. 

T. C. S. 

Bath, 
April, 1862. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Berkeley's arguments in favour of Universal Imma- 
terialism have been declared unsatisfactory. Two 
new arguments are here proposed in defence of it. 

His explanation also of the thing he proves is so 
far from sufficiently explicit, that the majority of 
people look upon that thing as something contrary 
to common sense. A fuller explanation of the sub- 
ject is therefore here offered to the public, and such 
a one as shall, it is hoped, place this interesting 
doctrine 'within the reach of the most ordinary 
understandings. 

Berkeley's arguments went no farther than to 
show that the physical substance was an hypothesis, 
and a gratuitous one, — that we have no reason 
whatever for supposing that there is such a thing 
in pur universe. The more reasonable of his adver- 
saries have admitted these two points; but insist 
that, although we have no knowledge of the exist- 
ence of this substance, it may nevertheless exist ; as 
we must not suppose that nothing exists but what 

B 
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we know of, or (as they express it) that " man is 
the measure of all things." The proof, therefore, 
of Universal Immaterialism, which is now sub- 
mitted to the public, is intended to meet this 
difficulty, and goes to show that it is physically 
impossible there should be a material substance in 
our universe; not that it is probable there is no 
such thing, nor that it is morally certain there is 
not, but that it is contrary to the nature of things 
that there should be this physical or material sub- 
stance in any portion of the known universe, within 
the limits of the most distant stars. 

That of which the contrary is physically impos- 
sible, is the only kind of proposition which can be 
mathematically demonstrated to be true ; and it is 
upon the physical impossibility of the substance in 
question that I have foimded the demonstration 
here proposed — a demonstration of the same nature 
as that which leaves no doubt as to the equality of 
the angles at the base of the isosceles triangle, or 
which has established, to the satisfaction of all 
people, that the sun is not above the horizon when 
we see him first to be above it in the morning. 

They who have attained to such an acquaintance 
with the material theory as to see it is incompre- 
hensible, yet content themselves with saying of it 
that it is a mystery and an enigma, instead of first in- 
quiring whether it is not physically impossible, may 
surely, without much injustice to themselves, sus- 
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pect that they act thus from a biassed mind ; and 
cannot, without great illiberality and dogmatism, 
refuse attention to that sort of argument against 
it which removes all doubt whatever of the fact, 
that matter is not only no portion of our universe, 
but cannot, from its nature, be a portion of it. I 
freely admit that if the non-existence of a material 
substance in the universe does not admit of demon- 
stration, its existence there is not physically impos- 
sible, and that if its existence in the universe is 
not physically impossible, nothing could be more 
wild than to attempt, in the present misconception 
and state of feeling on the subject, to expostulate 
even with enlightened people upon their belief in 
it. But, on the other hand, if its non-existence in 
our universe admits of a mathematical demon- 
stration, all will, I think, then concede that its 
existence there is physically impossible, and that 
it will be childish to give such an hypothesis a 
place any longer in the philosophy of an instructed 
people. Nothing, therefore, which is not demon- 
stration in these pages, must on any account be 
confounded Avith what is so. The prejudices and 
misstatements which prevail have rendered many 
explanations and suggestions necessary, which, 
however, no attentive reader can mistake for the 
demonstration I allude to. 

I am conscious of having entered more largely 
into these explanations than the subject itself 

b2 
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(which, after all, is a very simple one) can, strictly 
speaking, be said to call for, even in a popular 
treatise like the present. I have done this in the 
hope that I shall thereby render Berkeley's own 
arguments, in the cause of Universal Immaterialism, 
more effective than they have hitherto been ; for, 
there can be no doubt of it, that their not having 
produced the general conviction that might have 
been expected from such clear reasoning, arises 
mainly, if not solely, from men's having mistaken, 
or having been able successftdly to misrepresent, 
what the thing was that he was arguing. 

The doctrine of Universal Immaterialism must 
be looked upon as having been universally rejected 
in Germany, France, and England, for the few 
writers who seem to approach nearest to the views 
of its founder, connected such other tenets with it 
as may convince any one that their views of the 
subject were not identical with his ; and the oppo- 
sition to it has been of the same nature in the three 
countries, so much so as to make it unnecessary 
to discuss separately the observations of every one 
who wrote against it. As Dr. Roid and Mr. Dugald 
Stewart were the first who assailed the doctrine, and 
as their writings contain all that has been said by 
the German and French philosophers against it, I 
have more exclusively confined myself to their anun- 
adversions*than either the reasonableness of their 
opposition, or their importance as philosophers. 
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would otherwise have warranted. Besides, I can- 
not but consider that much of the misconception of 
Berkeley's doctrine that prevails in foreign coun- 
tries, as well as in England, has originated in the 
wilful misrepresentation of it by these ^vriters. I 
admit that its original rejection, both at home and 
abroad, has arisen, to some little extent, from other 
minor causes, — ^partly, for instance, from the jealousy 
of scientific men, whose preconceived notions it 
totally contradicted, — partly from the atheistical 
and other absurd consequences of doctrines sup- 
posed to be identical or connected with it, — 
partly from Berkeley's own exposition of it being 
expressed somewhat too philosophically, and in the 
language of a school no longer in repute, — ^partly 
because it was looked upon as a pious effort on the 
part of an ecclesiastic to refute the atheists, whose 
favourite notion is that a material mechanism is 
the cause of aU things, — ^but mainly, I think, from 
the gross misrepresentation of it by the popular 
British writers just alluded to. I do not propose 
to examine these minor causes of its original rejec- 
tion; but I cannot omit this occasion of observing, 
that a main present cause of the doctrine being 
unintelligible in Germany and France is, that the 
most distinguished philosophers in these countries 
hold, without attempting any proof, but rather in 
direct opposition to all our knowledge, not only 
that things existing in mind — such as feel and 
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colour, pain and pleasure — are mere appearances, 
and not real things^ but also that all such things 
ai'e states or modifications of the mind. It is 
strange that such tenets should prevail in countries 
80 distinguished for philosophy, especially as the 
obvious consequence of the first of these tenets is, 
that the most violent toothach is an appeamnce 
without any reality; and of the second, that the 
mind becomes transformed into a table, if it per- 
ceives a table, — into a tree, if it perceives a tree, — 
and so on, into whatever object of sense it perceives. 
I shall not discuss these points, for they need no 
discussion ; but shall merely repeat liere, that this 
most groundless and absurd notion about " the 
subjectivity of the object and the objectivity of the 
subject," as well as that other strange notion about 
the unreality of the " I," and the reality of the 
"non-I," (which need only a plain statement of 
them in common words to refate them, ) are, whilst 
they exist, insuperable barriers to the reception of 
a doctrine which involves that bhie is not a state or 
mgdification of the mind, but of something within 
the mind ; and that nothing can be more real than 
what is real within the mind. 

An eminent British philosopher and advocate of 
the material theory. Sir James Mackintosh, who 
has candidly acknowledged that whoever supposes 
Berkeley's principles of Immaterialism to be incon- 
sistent with common sense, proves himself to be 
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devoid of metaphysical discemmeiit, has, singularly 
enough, asserted of these same principles that they 
are of no importance to philosophy or to reli- 
gion. As this writer is not without much influence 
in England, and as it is not improbable that a similar 
opinion respecting their inutility may have led 
many others to disregard the proofs of them, I shall 
here observe, that "whether there is in nature any- 
thing except mind which can subsist independent of, 
and unconnected with, mind," is a question, the 
importance of which has never before, that I know 
of, been denied, and is well known to all those whose 
studies have exhibited to them the inconsistencies 
and other evil consequences which are attendant 
upon the groundless but prevalent hypothesis that 
there is such another substance. Some philosophers 
have argued that there is no mind; others, that 
there is no matter; others, that there is neither; 
others, that there are both; — all which is strong 
proof that the question respecting the existence or 
non-existence of matter is not without a large share 
of philosophical interest. According to the re- 
ceived hypothesis of two independent substances in 
nature, it is necessary to believe, among other very 
strange things, and all British philosophers and men 
of science do believe, that the colours of objects are 
^^mere optical illusions^^^ and do not in reality at 
all exist in the objects! To say nothing of other 
absurdities, can anything be looked upon as of no 
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value in philosophy, which divests it of such an 
absurdity as this is? 

In religion, the received hypothesis is of course 
attended with still greater evil than in science and 
philosophy. Dr. Dwight, the well known American 
theologian, declared himself an advocate of the ma- 
terial theory, yet declared (and every theologian 
knows the same) that the only reliance of atheism 
is upon matter. Nor is this the report of theolo- 
gians only. " The powers," says Dr. Reid, " which 
inanimate matter is supposed to possess, have always 
been the stronghold of atheists, to which they had 
recourse in defence of their system. This fortress 
of atheism must be most effectually overturned, if 
there is no such thing as matter in the* universe." 
(Intel. Powers, Ess. II., ch. 10.) I am not aware 
of any writer who has denied this ; and who is there 
that, with this experience, can pretend to say with 
Sir James Mackintosh, that it is unimportant, or not 
very important, whether there be this thing or be 
not this thing in nature ? 

Again, if there be any truth in the proposition 
that all the real objects of sense are results produced 
within the human mind by the immediate action of 
a superhuman spirit without the aid or agency of 
any intervening substance of any kind, then not 
only does this principle furnish the directest and 
clearest evidence of which the thing is capable, that 
God is constantly present with us and constantly 
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occupied about us; but also makes out that that 
presence and that that occupation are more imme- 
diate, and in that respect more like these things in 
a fellow-creature, than men — even pious men — are 
in the habit of supposing them to be. Now, to say 
nothing of many other important particulars in 
which religion is affected by such a doctrine, what 
stronger motive to piety can there be than the inti- 
mate knowledge of this fact from demonstrations 
and common sense? or what greater source of 
resignation in our more trying hours than to know, 
upon this most unquestionable evidence of which 
truth is susceptible, that every event, independent 
of our OAvn will, not only comes to us from the 
hands of God, but comes, moreover, in the same 
direct and immediate manner fmm Him, and with 
the same unintermitted attention and intention, on 
His part, throughout the minutest details of daily 
life, as are required for maintaining the feels and 
colours of His sensible creation within such a sub- 
stance as mind is? Who that understands it, can 
say that this is unimportant knowledge? Who that 
understands it, can say that when he neglects such 
knowledge, he does not neglect one of the talents 
God has given him, — one, perhaps, of the most im- 
portant points of science that are adapted to, or in- 
tended for, mankind? To believe what cannot be 
known, is often virtue; but to exact belief in 
spiritual matters where knowledge is attainable, is 
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creating an unnecessary difficulty in religion — a 
difficulty which God has not left us to contend with, 
and which, in this case at least, it only requires a 
little attention to remove. 

The natural immortality of the soul, too, or the 
great doctrine that, in the course of nature, the soul 
remains untouched by the body's dissolution, is 
freed from the slightest uncertainty by these prin- 
ciples. The degree of evidence they aflfbrd on this 
point is not only incomparably higher than human 
reason has ever yet aflPbrded, even in the sagacious 
reasonings of Bishop Butler, but is the very highest 
degree of evidence which, on any point, human 
reason can afford. The great difficulty respecting 
the immortality of the soul arises from not knowing 
the whole relation which subsists between mind and 
body, and the nature of their connexion. When, 
therefore, this relation is wholly known, that diffi- 
culty disappears. When it is ascertained in the 
clearest manner that the body is only a cluster of 
sensations, common indeed to many minds, but sub- 
ject chiefly te the control of the one connected with 
it, for the very obvious purpose of rendering that 
one perceptible to the rest, there is no one who can- 
not see that a* change, whatever it may be, in such a 
thing as the body, cannot, in the course of nature, 
extend to such a thing as the mind. 

There is also another circumstance in the relation 
and connexion thus discovered between mind and 
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body, which removes the only plausible grounds 
that ever existed for supposing that the destruction 
of the body affects the spirit. This circumstance is, 
that the body exists within the mind, instead of the 
mind, as was supposed, having its existence within 
the body. If the mind existed within the body, 
there might appear some reason for thinking that 
this internality implied dependence, and that 

'* When the shrining casket's worn, 
The gem within will tarnish too." 

But if, on the contrary, it can be clearly and mathe- 
matically demonstrated that it is the body that is 
within the mind, then the mind's independence is 
relieved even of the doubt derived from that con- 
sideration: and no one, not even the absurdest 
sceptic, will suppose that the mind is at all likely to 
perish, merely because what is contained within it 
perishes ; nor does the course of nature, as has been 
seen, even so much as suggest such a conjecture. 
Let any one judge for himself whether the ablest 
arguments of the ablest writers are not far surpassed 
by the light thus thrown upon this subject, so deeply 
interesting to all. How, then, is it, I again ask, 
that any one has been found to say that Universal 
Immaterialism was but of little consequence to 
religion ? 

Upon these principles, also, it appears in the 
clearest and exactest manner, that we have precisely 
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the same kind of proof of the existence of an Al- 
mighty Spirit as we have of the existence of any one 
of our fellow-creatures; and that it would be as un- 
reasonable to say that we do not think the cause of 
the sensible world to be conscious of itself, as that 
we do not think a fellow-creature to be so. There 
is, I say, the same kind of proof; but so much more 
of this proof as to make it appear to be (what in 
reality it is not) of a totally different description. 
When we perceive a human being, we only perceive 
directly a set of sensations which, by their changes, 
direct us to the conclusion that there is a spirit, 
like that of which we are ourselves conscious, con- 
nected with these sensations and placed by them in 
communication with us. It is thus also that we 
perceive God, except that His presence is made 
manifest to us by an incomparably larger assemblage 
of sensations and changes than that by which the 
existence of a human spirit is made manifest to us. 
Such proof as this is of God's existence ( I mean, if 
the principles upon which it is founded be demon- 
strated), the world has never yet had from any other 
argument, or from all other arguments put together. 
Would it not then be, at the least, a most erroneous 
notion — not toisay a frivolous one — to suppose, with 
all these points before our eyes, that Berkeley's prin- 
ciples, however true, are unimportant ? 

But it will be asked, how does it happen, that 
since this doctrine is demonstrable and so impor- 
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tant, it has never hitherto been estabKshed by the 
discussions of the learned, even notwithstanding the 
impediments abeady alluded to ? It is, I think, an 
abundant answer to this objection (if objection it 
be) to state that the thing has been rarely discussed, 
and even then at very long intervals, in obscure lan- 
guage, by those who on both sides misunderstood 
it, and never by contemporaneous writers. No one 
discussed it with Berkeley, nor would do so. Even 
Dr. Clarke (powerful logician as he was) declined 
to discuss it with him. Malebranche, indeed, is said 
to have had a short conversation with Berkeley upon 
the subject, in October, 1715, but it was never pub- 
lished; nor was it until upwards of half a century 
had elapsed, and until Berkeley was no longer pre- 
sent to reply, that the first attempt at a rational oppo- 
sition was published by Dr. Reid, and subsequently 
by Mr. Dugald Stewart. Neither while these writers 
lived, nor since, has any one (until very lately, 
and even now imperfectly) attempted to expose the 
weakness, unfairness, and inconsistencies of their 
opposition. Indeed, so studiously ambiguous was 
the language of these Scottish Materialists, that few 
even know what it is that they opposed, or what 
exactly it is that they defended. This absence of 
contemporaneous discussion, and the argumentative 
irresponsibility consequent thereupon, are, as far 
as I can judge, the main causes why the impedi- 
ments mentioned in a former page have been able 
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to prevent the tnith of Universal Immaterialism from 
having been long since recognised. I trust, from 
certain indications, that this evil is at an end, and 
that there are those in the present age who will not 
decline this discussion, if there be anything to be 
said, in these enlightened times, upon the other side 
of the question ; for surely it cannot be matter of 
indifference to the patriot or to the philosopher 
whether a British doctrine of such manifest imix)r- 
tance be true or not, — and if true, who can be indif- 
ferent to its universal reception ? 

The following estimate of Berkeley's character by 
a late distinguished Materialist, already mentioned, 
cannot but tend to conciliate the fair investigation 
of almost any principles, inculcated with earnest- 
ness by the person so described : " Ancient learn- 
ing," says Sir James Mackintosh, " exact science, 
polished society, modern literature, and the fine arts, 
contributed to adorn and enrich the mind of this 
accomplished man. All his contemporaries agreed 
with Pope in ascribing 

* To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.' 

Adverse factions and hostile wits concurred only 
in loving, admiring, and contributing to advance 
him. Even the discerning, fastidious, and turbulent 
Atterbury said, after an interview vnth him, ' So 
much understanding, so much knowledge, so much 
innocence, and such humility, I did not think had 
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been the portion of any but angels, until I saw this 
gentleman.' " 

Can a doctrine, promulgated by such a man, and 
represented by him both as " demonstrable" and as 
" highly advantageous to all true philosophy," fail, if 
justly expressed, to engage the attention of a British 
public ? 

Some, indeed, think that the doctrine is very 
abstruse, and requires a great deal of knowledge to 
enable one to understand it. There cannot be a 
greater mistake. The commonest elementary school- 
books teach us that colours, feels, sounds, tastes, and 
smells are sensations ; and this is all the knowledge, 
all the science that is requisite. We only need to 
employ a little care in attending to the difference 
between our sensations, and whatever may be the 
cause of them; for the cause of a sensation must 
necessarily be something totally different from a 
sensation ; the cause of blue, for instance, something 
totally unlike blue, and the cause of a soimd some- 
thing totally unlike a sound. There is nothing 
very abstruse in all this. 
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EXPOSITION OF THE QUESTION. 



The most common opinion of unscientific people is, 
tliat a material object consists of qualities — a mass 
of qualities clustered together — and of nothing else ; 
— ^that a chair, for instance, consists of various feels 
and colours, shapes and sizes, grouped together in 
a particular manner, all which are qualities per- 
ceptible to the senses. 1 do not think it can be said 
that the generality of people ever think of anything 
else as being in the chair, except these things ; and 
the mass thus formed they call " matter" — some- 
times they .even call it " a substance." 

Some, however, even among the unscientific, hold 
an opinion somewhat different from this. These 
people think that, besides all the qualities of a chair, 
besides its feels and colours, its shape and its size, 
there is also something else entering into the compo- 
sition of it — something distinct from its qualities, 
and to which they adhere. They call this something 
the subject of the qualities, and apply to the chair 
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thus constituted (not to the subject by itself) the 
same terms, " matter" or ." substance." Sometimes 
they call it a " material substance." 

Both these classes of persons, hoAvever, (and they 
constitute the generality, ) understand by what they 
call matter, something that has colour in it as part 
of it, and that would not be complete if it had not 
what we call colour really subsisting in it. 

The most common opinion of scientific men and 
philosophers is different from both of these opinions. 
All men of scientific education know that the colours 
and feels connected with a chair are sensations, and 
must therefore be in our mind. This they know 
in the most undoubted manner, and upon de- 
monstrated principles, which are to be found ex- 
plained in almost any elementary book on physical 
science. They thence conclude that the shape and 
size are the only real qualities of the chair among 
those mentioned, and that our sensations (the feels 
and. colours of it) are not qualities of the chair at 
all, but only effects produced in our minds by hid- 
den qualities of some substratum in the chair, which 
hidden qualities are united with the shape and size 
of the substratum. Such people therefore consider 
that the real chair has not its feels or colours really 
in it; and the supposed substratum of its qualities 
is what these people call the " material substance" 
or " real matter" of the chair — terms which they 
admit do not ever, in the sense they use them, com- 

c 
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prehend any quality of the chair, but are confined 
solely to the substratum of it. 

This opinion may be otherwise thus expressed. 
The chair is supposed to consist of an invisible sub- 
stratum called " matter," which has a certain 
figure and extension, but which has neither what we 
call colour in it nor feel. This substratum has, 
however, certain occult powers in it of exciting in 
our minds the feels and colours which seem to us 
connected with the other qualities of the chair. 

Such is, in plain language, the scientific opinion 
against which Berkeley contended. What, he asked, 
is this substratum that you speak of ? You admit 
that it is not composed of the feels and colours, 
shapes and sizes, of the chair, but that it is some- 
thing else in the chair, quite dififerent from these, 
and quite imperceptible to the senses. I deny that 
there is any such thing whatever in the chair. 

But, replied the philosophers, (and the same 
thing is still often repeated, ) it does not follow that 
the thing does not exist, merely because we do not 
perceive it, or any trace of it. Man is not the mea- 
sure of all things, and it may exist without being 
perceptible to us. 

Upon the same principle, said Berkeley, there 
may be an invisible elephant in the room with me, 
or a solar system in a nutshell. I admit that such 
things, not being physically impossible, may be true, 
although I do not perceive them. I am not the mea- 
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sure of all the things that may exist invisibly in a 
nut-shell or in a chair. But pray remember that, in 
the ordinary affairs of life, people who talk in this 
way are thought to be most imreasonable in their 
notions ; and the thing so spoken of is thought to 
have no existence except in people's own brain. 

Further, said Berkeley, I not only say that it is 
contrary to common sense to suppose that there is 
an invisible material substratum in the chair when 
you perceive no trace there of such a thing, but 
I also say that it is contrary to common sense to 
suppose that the shape and size which I see and feel 
in that chair are not in identically the same place 
as the feels of it and the colours of it. I say, for 
my part, that the shape and size are qualities inhe- 
rent in the feels and colours, and exist with them in 
our minds. 

But, exclaimed the philosophers, this is madness 
— ^this is saying that the whole chair exists in our 
mind, and therefore that the whole universe exists 
there too. 

I see no madness in this conclusion, said Berke- 
ley ; I think it is contrary to common sense to come 
to any other. If the colours and feels of the chair 
were not sensations, but things outside mind, I 
should admit the absurdity of what I now say. But 
since the feels and colours of a chair are a principal 
portion of it, and since they can only subsist within 
mind, I look upon it as the natural conclusion to 

c 2 
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consider that the whole chair and the whole universe 
exist there also. 

Such is the opinion, or, more properly speaking, 
the principle of science which I now propose to ex- 
plain and to defend. 

The general opinion is, that the universe consists, 
in a great measure, of a physical or material sub- 
stance, which is not only the substratum of all 
things, but acts upon us and upon itself according 
to certain laws implanted in it, and which when 
once set going, can carry on its operations without 
the aid or presence of a superintending mind. Some 
few even go so far as to assert that mind itself is 
but a result from the operation of these laws. I 
propose to show, in language intelligible to every- 
body, the physical impossibility of there being any 
such material substance in our universe at all, and 
to show that when Berkeley denied the existence of 
such a substance as the substratum of the chair, he 
was neither a dogmatist nor a sceptic. I speak of 
physical impossibility. Now, all who know any- 
thing of science, know that what is physically 
impossible, can be demonstrated to be so. The 
arguments, therefore, which are now to be adduced, 
are demonstrations. 

But besides the physical impossibility of a mate- 
rial substance, there is another and highly im- 
portant point just alluded to, to be unfolded and 
explained in these pages — a point which not only 
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exhibits the physical impossibility in question, but 
moreover determines, in the fullest manner, the 
relation in which body stands to mind. That point 
is, that the objects of sense by which we are sur- 
rounded, are of such a nature that they can only 
subsist within the mind, and not by any means 
outside the mind, as people generally suppose. The 
table at which I write, for instance, is within my 
mind, and would be equally within the mind of any 
niunber of persons who were present. The compo- 
sition of the table is such that it cannot be outside 
my mind and all other mind. 

Very little reflection makes this scientific principle 
quite clear. The table or chair consists (as far as 
our senses enable us to judge) of feels and colours, 
and of certain other qualities that belong to feels 
and colours. Now all men of science, and, indeed, 
most men of education, know that feels and colours 
can only exist within the mind. If the table or 
chair therefore is composed of them, it is clear that 
it can only exist where these, its component parts, 
exist — that is, within mind. These matters shall be 
fully explained in another page. No one can fail 
to see, however, that what is true of the table in 
this respect, must be true of our own bodies and of 
the universe. The whole universe subsists, and 
can only subsist, within such a sentient, invisible, 
and conscious thing as the mind is known to be. 
In this way, each human mind must have within it 
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a separate universe of its own, but so exactly the 
same in all minds, that every object of sense, and 
every movement of every object that is to be found 
in the universe of one mind, is to be found also in 
the universe that is within the other mind; the 
general eflFect of all which conditions is much the 
same as that which would be produced if several 
people were all dreaming, exactly at the same time, 
exactly the same dream. 

Such are the two main points of Berkeley's Uni- 
versal Immaterialism : — that the whole sensible uni- 
verse can exist only within mind, and that the 
universe has not a material substance (different 
from all the things that we perceive) constituting 
any portion of it. The evidence by which these 
two points are made out may be inferred from 
what has been already said. It is as follows : — 

Mathematical and scientific demonstrations place 
it beyond all doubt that colours are sensations, and 
therefore subsist only within the substance of our 
minds. 

Our senses teach us that the colours of visible 
bodies are identically in the same place in which 
the visible bodies themselves are. Common sense 
forbids us to deny this. 

Therefore all the visible bodies in the universe 
subsist only within the substance of our minds. 

Such is a summary of the proof for the inter- 
nality of the universe to our minds and to other 
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sentient natures. As each point shall be hereafter 
fully examined into, I shall only draw attention 
here to the circumstance that this proof depends 
upon the scientific fact that colours have been 
clearly discovered to be things within our minds. 
This is a principle now well known to, and admitted 
by, all scientific men. I know of no modem writer 
upon optics who has ever pretended to contradict 
it, and most writers even of elementary books 
afford illustrations ; it is therefore unnecessary to 
illustrate it or demonstrate it here. 

Berkeley made out the other point of his doctrine 
by showing that we have no trace of a material sub- 
stance, either in itself or in its effects, and that it 
is unreasonable to assume the existence of a thing 
of which we see no trace. It was replied, that this 
does not establish the physical impossibility of the 
thing, and that tilings may exist without our per- 
ceiving them. The following is an outline of the 
demonstration by which I propose to show the 
physical impossibility of the thing : — 

The material substance cannot, from its nature, 
subsist within the mind. 

The universe has been shown to be within the 
mind. 

Therefore, the material substance cannot, from its 
nature, subsist within the universe, or, with it, within 
the mind. 

Having thus given a general view of the two 
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principal tenets of Universal Immaterialism, and of 
the facts upon which these tenets are founded, I 
proceed, under this head, first to obviate a few mis- 
conceptions, and then more fiilly to unfold the doc- 
trine in detail. 

I am well aware how contrary it is — ^not (as has 
been falsely said) to common sense, for nothing 
capable of demonstration can be contrary to com- 
mon sense, but how contrary it is to the common 
opinion of mankind, to suppose that the universe 
has this spiritual subsistence. I am well aware, that 
to say even of our own bodies that they are within 
our minds, instead of our minds being within our 
bodies, is as contraiy to common opinion as it is to 
say that we walk about with our heads suspended 
doAvnwards, or that the sun is not really above the 
horizon when we first see him in the morning. I 
am well aware that all such doctrines are contrary 
to common opinion, and that, moreover, minds im- 
patient of reflection are ever prone to speak of what 
is contrary to common opinion as necessarily con- 
trary to common sense also. But I am equally 
convinced that in this enlightened age there are 
many who will not suffer themselves to be deterred 
from the examination of an important scientific 
principle, merely because it is contrary to the com- 
mon opinion on that subject, and who, if the proofs 
are sufficiently clear, will not be deterred from ac- 
cepting what is proved, merely because all the woyld 
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do not accept it. There is no educated man, for 
instance, who would not be now ashamed to deny 
that we do really walk about with our heads sus- 
pended downwards, and our feet clinging to the 
earth quite as much as we do with our heads erect, 
or that the sun is really still below the horizon 
when he appears to us first in the morning to be in 
a line, above it, with our eye; and these cases, as 
well as some others of the same description, en- 
courage me now to confront the general opinion, 
and to hope that with regard to Universal Imma- 
terialism also, there are men in our proud land who 
will scorn to be hoodwinked by the prejudices of 
any one, and who will patiently attend to the de- 
monstrations and explanations which are offered in 
this volume. 

When I state that the main object of the treatise 
is to prove that the objects of sense are within our 
minds, just in the same way as what we see in a 
dream is within our minds, it is very necessary, for 
the sake of explanation, to state also, and often to 
reiterate, that the meaning of this is not by any 
means that things do not really exist, but merely 
that their position with respect to our minds is 
internal^ or, in other words, that the relation in 
which they stand to our minds is precisely the same 
as that which subsists between our sensations and 
our minds — a relation which all agree to indicate 
by the terms expressive of intemality. There is, 
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there can be no question as to whether things have 
that existence which we perceive them to have ; but 
only as to how they have it, and as to whether it is 
possible for them to have it outside all minds — ^that 
is, whether it is possible for them to have any other 
except a spiritual subsistence, similar to that which 
sensations have, and the reality of which no one 
denies. This is the only question that the founder 
of Immaterialism has raised, and the only question 
that is now at issue. Berkeley had, it is to be pre- 
sumed, the same senses as we have, and is said, even 
by his opponents, to have possessed a more than 
ordinary share of intelligence. Things were in his 
day and around him existing as they are in ours 
and aroimd us. To assert, therefore, that Berkeley 
disputed the existence or reality of these thmgs is 
perfectly frivolous — as frivolous as it would have 
been in Berkeley or any other man to have disputed 
it. This is the most paltry argument of all that 
have been set up against his doctrine, and shall be 
more fully inquired into hereafter. I shall only 
repeat here that the question wiU be found to be, 
not whether a millstone is really heavy, or whether 
a millstone is really hard, but whether the elements 
which enter into the composition of the miUstone 
are not of such a kind that it would be contrary to 
the nature of things, and to the evidence of our 
senses, to believe that the hard and heavy millstone 
they compose can subsist in any other way except 
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by being situated within the precincts of some sub- 
stance capable of sensation, in the same way as 
knowledge can only exist within some substance 
capable of thinking. 

Another point to be distinctly stated is, that 
when it is said the universe exists within our minds, 
the meaning of this is, not that the universe exists 
within our bodies^ as many have frivolously sup- 
posed the thing to mean, but that the universe 
exists, as we perceive it to do, outside and beyond 
our bodies — greater and mightier than they — yet 
that both our bodies and the universe exist within 
our minds. This point cannot be too much insisted 
on, because (absurd as it is to suppose a sensible 
and intelligent man saying so much nonsense) there 
are many who suppose that what Berkeley wrote 
about was to prove that the chairs and tables are 
within our bodies — the eaith wthin our bodies — 
the sun, moon, and stars there also. It is hard to 
imagine even an idiot setting up such a notion, to 
say nothing of that enlightened and most practical 
man. But be that as it may, Berkeley was far from 
doing this. Berkeley's object was to teach that the 
foregoing things, as well as our own bodies, are all 
equally existing Avithin our minds, and are all 
equally of such a nature — so composed of colours, 
feels, and such things — ^that they can only exist 
within some such kind of sentient thing as the 
human spirit is. 
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Nor is it (as many also imagine) any part of 
Immaterialism to suppose that the objects of sense 
— that real trees and flowers, for instance, are crea- 
tions of our oicn minds. Berkeley has abundantly 
explained that his principles involve no such non- 
sensical supposition as this is; but quite the re- 
verse. According to his principles, the universe and 
all the objects it contains, are the creations of an 
Omnipotent Spirit, and are shoAvn to be such with 
the most splendid evidence — ^\dth a kind and degree 
of evidence, in fact, with which no other philosopher 
ever proved it. So far was Berkeley from incul- 
cating anything so preposterous as that our real 
trees and flowers are the creation of our own minds ! 

Another erroneous misconception respecting this 
doctrine is that of supposing it to inculcate that the 
mind of one person exists within that of another. 
All that this doctrine represents as existing within 
minds are feels and colours, with their shapes and 
sizes, and the various objects which such things can 
compose. Feels and colours are sensations, and as 
such can exist only within mind or some other such 
sentient thing. Shape and size are qualities of feels 
and colours, and therefore exist also Avithin mind. 
What we call objects of sense are (it will be shoA\Ti) 
made up of feels and colours, shapes and sizes, and 
these objects of sense are the tilings which Berkeley 
thus proves to be within mind. Each person's 
body, therefore, (as we perceive it,) has this sort of 
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existence, and can have no other ; but who has ever 
spoken of the mind as an object of sense or a sensa- 
tion ? — or upon what ground can any one impute so 
extravagant a tenet to Immaterialism ? Berkeley 
has denied, in the strongest language he could use, 
that one person's mind could possibly exist within 
another's, and even cautioned his disciples against 
being deceived into such a misconception by the, 
vagueness of the language in which some men ex- 
press themselves. 

Two other strange misinterpretations require to 
be mentioned here. Berkeley did not mean that 
when an object exists within the mind, the mind, or 
any portion of the mind, constitutes a portion of 
that object ; nor does he evex mean, when he speaks 
of a sentient substance, anything that is visible or 
that can be felt. The brain itself, according to his 
principles, cannot exist except within the sort of 
sentient substance which he speaks of, and which is 
necessarily something as impalpable, invisible, and 
conscious as the mind is. These two mistakes 
respecting Berkeley's views have probably arisen 
from the fact, that there have been some ^vriters 
wild enough to assert them both — ^both that the 
table which a person sees or feels is that person's 
mind invested with the qualities of a table, and that 
the visible and palpable human brain contains the 
rest of the human body, together with the whole 
visible and palpable universe. Whoever takes the 
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trouble of attending to the explanations given in this 
work, will see that the Immaterialism of Berkeley 
is perfectly exempt from all such extravagance, and 
strictly in accoixlancc with all common sense and all 
true philosophy. 

But to return to the real question which this 
writer has raised — the real and sole question which 
is now before us ; that question relates only to the 
means adopted by the Omnipotent Spirit to make 
us perceive all we do perceive by the senses. It is 
not (as has been so often and so idly asserted by 
his prejudiced adversaries) as to whether things 
really exist or not — a question started, I believe, by 
no modem writer — but only as to hoio and where 
they exist ; or, in other words, as to the elementary 
materials of which they are composed, and as to the 
kind of substance upon which such materials admit 
of being constructed, or rather, in which such mate- 
rials can alone subsist. 

Now the general opinion of English and Scottish 
philosophers upon this point is (as has been already 
stated) that the only real elements which our senses 
perceive in a chair are its shape and its size ; that 
its feels and colours are no real portion of it, how- 
ever much they may appear to be so ; and that the 
substance in which the shape and size of a thing 
subsist, or upon which they are constructed or ex- 
hibited, is a senseless and inanimate kind of stuflF, 
which none of our senses can perceive, but with- 
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out which it is supposed that the shape and 
size of an object cannot be kept together. This is 
the most generally received opinion of scientific 
men in Great Britain, being that set forth in the 
writings of Locke, Reid, and Stewart. It ought 
therefore to be attended to by all who seek to 
understand this subject, as, by comparing it with 
Berkeley's, it will contribute much towards under- 
standing what Berkeley means. These Materialists 
think that there is a sort of dead thing (therefore 
totally different from mind), which dead thing has 
the power (given to it by the Almighty) of exciting 
certain feels and colours in our minds, which feels 
and colours are so combined as to produce the 
optical illusion of appearing to us to be diffused 
over the shapes and sizes that are, they say, really 
inherent in that sort of thing which affects our 
minds with colours and with feels. According, 
therefore, to this opinion, the shapes and sizes of 
things are the only real elements of them which we 
perceive by our senses ; and these real elements are 
constructed upon, and kept together by, another 
real but imperceptible element — that sort of invi- 
sible and dead, yet active thing, totally inaccessible 
to the senses, which not only produces feels and 
colours in the mind, but produces them in such a 
way as to make them correspond with its own form 
and with its own extension. Such are the means 
which a great many people think the Almighty has 
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adopted to make us perceive all the figured and 
extended objects that we perceive — the only possible 
means, some of them pretend to say, that we can 
imagine of His doing this. 

Berkeley's opinion differs totally from the fore- 
going. He has shown, with that clearness and 
exactness which, we shall see, even his adversaries 
do not scruple to call " demonstnition," that we 
have no one reason to believe any other instrument 
or means adopted by the Omnipotent Spirit to 
create the feels and colours, shapes and sizes, which 
we perceive, but the direct, immediate, and constant 
action of that Spirit's will upon our minds; that 
these feels and colours, shapes and sizes, with the 
other sensations, and the other qualities of sensa- 
tions, constitute all that we perceive in figured and 
extended objects; and that to suppose a thing to 
exist wrapt up in them, of which we do not perceive 
the slightest trace, is a gi'atuitous and frivolous 
hypothesis that ceased to have any pretext for it 
after it was once ascertained that colours and feels 
were sensations. Nay, it can further be shown (as 
is done in a future page) that it is stiU farther from 
common sense than merely gratuitous and frivo- 
lous ; for that since the thing supposed is of such a 
nature as cannot subsist within mind with the feels 
and colours, it is physically impossilDle that such a 
thing should exist Avithin such objects at all, and 
therefore perfectly absurd to suppose it does. 
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From this statement it will be seen that a main 
point of difference between Berkeley and his adver- 
saries consists in his thinking that the shapes and 
sizes of things exist within the sentient nature as 
well as their feels, colours, tastes, smells, and sounds. 
Berkeley considered that shape and size (or, in phi- 
losophical language, figure and extension) are 
qualities of colours and of feels, and that therefore 
they exist with colours and with feels, wherever 
these exist ; whereas the British philosophers, on the 
contrary, consider (as has been already stated) that 
feels and colours are qualities of figure and exten- 
sion ; and, what is equally remarkable, that these 
qualities do not require to be in the same place — ^in 
the same part of the room, for instance — as the 
figure and extension which they qualify ; the figure 
and extension being supposed to be outside the 
mind, while the feels and colours can only be 
within it. 

In justice to the advoc>ates of the material theory 
in France and Germany, and in further illustration 
of the precise question upon which Berkeley has 
joined issue with them all, I must here observe that 
all the more explicit of these writers follow Kant 
and Cousin in acknowledging that the whole sensible 
creation exists, and, from its nature, can only exist, 
within our minds. On this point, there is no dis- 
sension now among the learned of France or Ger- 
many. All admit ( Hegel and Schelling and Fichte, 
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as well as all the rest) the physical impossibility of 
there being real shapes and real sizes without feels 
and colours, or (which is the same thing) of the 
shapes and sizes of things being in one place, while 
their feels and colours (by which the shapes and 
sizes are delineated) are in another place, and there- 
fore admit that the shapes and sizes are situated 
with the feels and colours in the sentient substance 
only. So far they agree with Berkeley ; and it is 
evident that in agreeing with him in this, they agree 
with him, also, in thinking that there can be no 
material substratum situated within the precincts of 
figured and extended objects, for all parties are 
agreed that this substratum is not a thing that, from 
its nature, can exist in any way within the mind. 

But then these writers diflfer with Berkeley as to 
what is likely to be the proximate cause — or rather 
as to what is manifestly the proxunate cause (for all 
think it manifest) of these feels and colours with 
their shapes and sizes — ^that is, of these sensations 
thus variously combined and variously qualified 
within the immaterial substance. They agree, in- 
deed, with him, and he with them, so far as to sup- 
pose that there must be some cause — ^that it must, 
moreover, be a permanent^ svbstantial^ omnipresent^ 
and external cause — ^that, whatever this cause of 
combined and qualified sensations is, it is imper- 
ceptible to us except by its effects^ precisely in the 
same manner as the cause of gravitation is, or as 
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the mind of another person is to any one of us ; and 
finally, that this omnipresent proximate cause must 
either be a living source of power, as mind is known 
to be, or a dead source of power, as matter is sup- 
posed to be — a living, active substance, independent 
of space and capable of volitions, or a substance 
beyond the utmost confines of the visible universe 
and utterly devoid of volitions, of activity, and of 
life. But here is the point at issue between the 
materialists of France and Germany upon the one 
side, and Berkeley on the other. They think (but 
without attempting to ofier any proof of it) that the 
Superhuman Spirit either cannot or does not choose 
to produce the objects of sense as we perceive them, 
without an apparatus of unseen, corresponding 
objects, which is, and must ever be, wholly imper- 
ceptible to us ; — ^that He does not choose to produce 
within our minds the objects which are composed 
of feels and colours, shapes and sizes, by the direct 
and immediate action of His own will simultaneously 
exerted upon all sentient natures; but that He 
chooses to do so through the instrumentality of an 
imperceptible kind of unextended substance, very 
much like mind except that it is dead and without 
the faculty of perceiving anything — ^that this inani- 
mate substance, without any knowledge of what it 
is doing, placed at an inconceivably great distance 
from our bodies, and without being perceptible 
except to the Creator who employs it^ administers 
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to finite spirits and other sentient natures that 
magnificent and varied universe, as we all perceive 
it, of combined and qualified sensations ; and that 
this substance is in a great measure enabled to pro- 
duce this efiect by the correspondence in shapes and 
sizes which it beara to the objects of sense, and by 
a certain property which it possesses of simulta- 
neously assuming into itself, in some unknown man- 
ner, whatever forms or subdivisions these objects 
may assume. If, for instance, I cut an apple with 
a knife, the separation which is thus efiected in my 
sensations, is supposed to be accompanied by a 
similar separation in the material substance corre- 
sponding to the apple, and placed beyond the con- 
fines of the universe. 

Such was the material theory of Kant, and such 
is the curious doctrine of all the modem Materialists 
in Germany and France ; but this hypothesis, as I 
have said, and as may well be imagined, its warmest 
advocates do not even pretend to prove. Whereas 
Berkeley, on his side, has pointed out, upon the 
clearest principles of reason and analogy, that not 
only is a Superhuman Spirit alone a sufficient cause 
— external, permanent, omnipresent, and substantial 
— of our sensations, of their attributes, and of all 
the objects that these things compose, but that it is 
a gratuitous conjecture to suppose any other and 
subordinate cause of these things, as well as an ex- 
travagant inconsistency to suppose a senseless, in- 
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active body producing things like extended feels 
and extended colours in our minds, when it is 
necessary to suppose this body to be situated beyond 
the utmost limits of the visible creation. 

It is in this point only — in this supposition of a 
material cause outside our universe — that the 
French and German metaphysicians differ from 
Berkeley, agreeing with him as to the constitution 
of the objects which we perceive by sense, and as to 
the total absence of matter from the interior of these 
objects. But others of his opponents approach even 
still nearer to his views in as far as the existence of 
matter is concerned. Dr. Cudworth, for instance, 
and Descartes, and some other eminent writers, hold, 
but also without proof, that the size of things is the 
cause of all the other qualities of them, and that 
there is no other kind of matter except the size of 
things, or (as they express it) that extension is the 
essence of matter. These writers, of course, deny the 
existence of matter as much as Berkeley — ^indeed, 
rather more so, since Berkeley considered the feels 
and colours of things to exist as really, and to be 
quite as real a portion of the things as their size is, 
which these writers deny, alleging that there is no- 
thing really existing in things except their size only. 
They differ, however, from Berkeley, inasmuch as 
they think, firsts that there can be the size of a chair 
where there are neither its colours nor its feels; 
secondly^ that size can act upon mind ; and, thirdly^ 
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that size can cause both feels and colours — ^three 
points connected with the size of things which 
Berkeley looked upon as physical impossibilities. 

But although Descartes and Cudworth denied, 
like Berkeley, the existence of matter, they cannot 
be said to belong to the school of Immaterialism 
while they assign a dead proximate cause of any de- 
scription to our sensations, and while they assign to 
extension a place outside all mind. Nor did they 
pretend to belong to this school. There are, how- 
ever, some very eminent modem metaphysicians who 
agree with Berkeley even upon these points of his 
doctrine, who not only agree with him that there 
can be no matter combined ^vith the objects of sense, 
but agree with him also both that extension is within 
the mind, and that the cause of our sensations, as 
well as of their attributes, is a living, active cause, 
such as we know mind to be. It is very difficult to 
say what real difference there is between these phi- 
losophers and Berkeley. I confess that (if they mean 
what they say) I can discern none. Yet it is but 
fair to state that they themselves consider the dif- 
ference to be both real and extreme. In their writ- 
ings, the only difference which can be at all traced 
is the merely nominal or verbal one, consisting of 
these two points: — First^ that the body of living 
powers and volitions which excites our sensations, 
and which Berkeley called the Divine mind, seems 
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to be sometimes called "matter" by these philo- 
sophers, although nothing could be farther than 
they are from thinking mind and matter to be the 
same thing. Secondly^ that they apply the " term 
world" to that same body of living powers and voli- 
tions, whereas Berkeley, with the majority of man- 
kind, applies this term to the body of sensations only, 
which those living powers and volitions produce 
within our minds ; not, as these philosophers do, to 
the living powers themselves. No one can fail to 
see that such a diflference is one of names only. It 
is from knowing how little and how reprovingly 
Berkeley's Inamaterialism is spoken of by the more 
eminent of these writers that I feel myself at all jus- 
tified in classing them among the adversaries of that 
doctrine. To me they appear to be thorough-going 
Immaterialists under a very thin disguise. The fol- 
lowing, for instance, is M. Cousiq's statement of his 
opinion respecting the external or material world, 
and it is well known how sedulously he has else- 
where defended the common theory of materialism — 

" Le monde exterieur n'est qu'un assemblage de 
causes correspondantes a nos sensations r^elles ou 
possibles ; 

" Le rapport de ces causes entre elles est Tordre 
du monde. 

" Ainsi ce monde est de la meme 4tofFe que nous, 
et la nature est la sceur de Thonmie ; 
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" Elle est active, vivante, animee comme lui ; 

" Et son histoire est un drame tout aussi bien que 
celle de rhumanite." — {Fragmeris Philos.^ Preface.) 

The meaning of which words exempted of all pre- 
varication is literally as follows : — 

" The world, which we call external, is nothing 
more than a combination of invisible powers wliich 
are capable of producing sensations wthin our minds, 
and which correspond to the several sensations 
which they there produce, nay, even to those sensa- 
tions which they do not produce, yet which they are 
capable of producing. 

" The relation in which these invisible causes of 
sensations (or, of sensible things) stand to one an- 
other is the order of invisible causes ; and as the in- 
visible causes are called the world, their order is the 
order of the world. 

" Thus this world (that is, the aforesaid combina- 
tion of invisible causes) is of the same substance as 
the human mind; and nature (which is but another 
name for the world or combination of invisible 
causes) is something kindred with ourselves. 

" That combination of invisible causes is, as well 
as our own mind, an active, living, animated sub- 
stance ; 

" And all the events connected with these causes 
involve as much conduct and dramatic action as 
those which originate in the passions of mankind." 

These sentiments so much resemble the senti- 
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ments of those who deny the existence of a material 
substance, that it is but fair to repeat distinctly, 
that M. Cousin is one of the most zealous, and, at 
the same time, most enlightened, of those who op- 
pose Berkeley. He differs indeed from most other 
Materialists, inasmuch as he thinks, with Priestley, 
that it is an active, living substance like the mind ; 
but he agrees with Priestley, and all of them, in 
thinking that it is not mind. How such conclu- 
sions can be made to hannonize with true philosophy, 
I cannot determine. 

But it must be owned, that by far the greater 
part of Berkeley's opponents look upon matter not 
only as the cause of our sensations, and of the order 
in which they arise, but as something dead, with 
certain laws of action — chemical and mechanical — 
ay, even mental — inherent in it, and as a consider- 
able portion — indeed, the main portion — of the sen- 
sible object in which our sensations (they tell us) 
only seem to inhere ; as a sort of invisible and im- 
palpable framework for every object of sense, upon 
which framework the Almighty diffuses the visible 
and palpable qualities of things — a framework with-r 
out which the qualities of an object would collapse 
upon some unexplained principle of gravitation, or 
totally disappear (no immediate cause of them being 
present) and the whole universe so shrink into 
nothing. 

This juxtaposition of Berkeley's principles with 
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those of his opponents will be sufficient to enable 
most people to understand what Berkeley taught; 
but as this doctrine has been hitherto little attended 
to, and greatly misunderstood, the foUo^vving further 
illustration of it may not be superfluous. 

That any one man should proceed to account, by 
the hypothesis of an invisible framework, for his 
own sensations of feel and colour, if others did not 
experience the same sensations at the same place 
and time as he did, would, however vivid these sensa- 
tions were, be admitted by all to be preposterous. It 
would be thought quite a sufficient account of these 
sensations, to ascribe them to disease in that man, and 
view them as existing purely in his mind without 
any other frame or apparatus whatsoever. And if 
it were impossible to give this account of the phe- 
nomena — ^if there were the strongest possible evi- 
dence of health and reason, and the case were an 
authentic one of what is called " second sight," it 
would not, I apprehend, be accounted unreasonable 
to ascribe the sensations — ^the feels and colours — of 
which we suppose that man conscious, to sometliing 
peculiar in his organization, or (which is the same 
thing) to the immediate action of the Almighty 
Spirit upon his mind, without the aid or interven- 
tion of any other imperceptible substance, except 
alone that Almighty Spirit. In fact, no other 
account could be given of the phenomena in ques- 
tion. We should not imagine an invisible frame for 
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every feel and colour which that man perceived ; and 
there is no room for the least doubt as to its being 
physically possible for him to experience all the 
same feels and colours as those which attend what 
we call " real things ;" there is no room for the least 
doubt that as surely as there is an Omnipotent 
Spirit, so surely that Omnipotent Spirit could act 
in so powerful a manner upon that man's mind, as 
to give to his sensations aU that intensity and 
reality, which we have allowed ourselves to look 
upon as unattainable without the invisible frame- 
work. Yet in the case we put, no one has any 
difficulty in seeing the endless absurdity of sup- 
posing some imperceptible apparatus — some invi- 
sible machinery (that is not mind) for the Almighty 
to act with — some translucid frame to construct the 
objects of sense upon, and to present them on, to 
that man's mind. Now what is that difference 
between this man's sensations and what we call 
" real things," that makes the invisible framework 
necessary in the one case and not in the other? 
Such is the real question upon which Berkeley has 
joined issue with modem metaphysicians. What 
greater reality do these things derive from unper- 
ceived frames than from none at all? There is 
extension and movement, and figure and solidity, 
and every other quality, perceived in both cases. 
What greater need is there then of invisible things 
in the one set of sensations than in the other ? 
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So far we have considered a solitary case of im- 
material perceptions, produced by the immediate 
action of the Almighty Spiiit; and it will not, I 
presume, be one instant questioned that it would be 
equally possible for that Almighty Spirit to produce 
exactly the same powerful effects upon the minds of 
two men, simultaneously, in such a manner that the 
two men shall be able to converse, each about his 
own sensations, as if they were those of the other, 
and under the conviction that those of the other are 
precisely the same as his o>\ti. Each of the men 
would be, by his own consciousness, convinced that 
the other was not deceived in his perceptions, and 
by the other's conduct, each would be convinced 
that he was not himself deceived. They would ob- 
serve the order and connexion of the various phe- 
nomena, and regard these phenomena as the real, 
existing things with which they had to deal. All 
this, however extraordinary it, at first sight, and as 
an exception, may appear, would, nevertheless, it is 
evident, be reasonable and possible enough in the 
case of an Omnipotent Spirit choosing to act so. I 
mean, there is nothing in it physically impossible. 
The mere fact of the same i)erceptions being simul- 
taneously supplied to two minds is not, in reality, 
a more extraordinary fact than that any given set 
of perceptions should be supplied to a single mind ; 
and the mere fact of the same perceptions being 
simiQtaneously produced within a million of minds, 
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may arrest our attention more, but is not, in reality, 
a more wonderful or unaccountable circumstance 
than it is that these perceptions should be so pro- 
duced within only two minds. This uniform and 
contemporaneous action upon all human minds, ex- 
tending, moreover, to all other kinds of sentient sub- 
stance, is perhaps the only point connected wth 
Berkeley's doctrine which can appear even to the 
unreflecting to be more incredible than that co- 
operation of dead matter in which others believe. 
Yet there is not anything incredible — much less 
anything physically impossible — ^in this uniform and 
simultaneous action ; nay, there is something even 
in human affairs very similar to it; for it is only 
in magnitude and in the nature of the production 
that this superhuman action differs from the action 
of the orator who simultaneously produces, upon 
each of ten thousand minds, such ideas as he chooses 
to supply out of his own. 

But to return to the case of two men simul- 
taneously, uniformly, and powerfully affected with 
feels and colours and other such perceptions by the 
immediate action of a Superhuman Spirit; what 
should we think of these men if they began to talk to 
us about the imperceptible part of their perceptions 
— about a sort of invisible apparatus or substance, 
totally different from mind, totally different from 
sensations, and totally different from any of the 
known qualities of sensations, which substance or 
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apparatus the Almighty was employing between 
Himself and them, by means of which He acted 
from outside upon their minds, and without which 
they could not imagine how it were possible for 
Him to produce, m that contemporaneous, impres- 
sive, and very orderly way, all the groups of feels 
and colours of which they and they alone were con- 
scious ? This, I believe, we should not be disposed 
to think a self-evident portion of the phenomena of 
which we are speaking, nor any very reasonable 
hypothesis respecting these phenomena. We should, 
I apprehend, be apt to ask the percipient parties 
why they supposed there was such a thing as this 
extra-mental apparatus, since they admitted it to be 
equally distinct from all feels and from all colours 
— ^from all the shapes and sizes combined with feels 
and colours, and from all mind? And if they told 
us (as Mr. Dugald Stewart and Dr. Reid and some 
others have done of a material substance) that they 
really could not tell why they supposed that there 
was such a thing, for that it was altogether incom- 
prehensible to them, both what the thing was in 
itself, and of what use it was in explaining their 
phenomena, and even why they supposed it, but 
that they did suppose it, and that it was scarcely 
possible for any reasonable man to avoid supposing 
it, on account of the irresistible enforcement and 
intensity of the realities they had to deal with; 
indeed, that it was much too evident a thing (which 
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is the whole argument of the Scottish School) to 
admit of their assigning any reason for believing it 
— too evident, even, not to be involved in uncer- 
tainty and doubt by any attempt that might be 
made to prove it — ^what, I ask, should we think of 
this account of these men's "material substance?" — 
or is there anything unreasonable or unintelligible 
in supposing their "real things" to be immaterial? 
Now, what is here supposed to be the case of two 
men is, in these pages, demonstrated to be the case 
of all mankind, and has been shown to be so with 
other arguments by Bishop Berkeley. The details 
of this doctrine are as follows : — 

1. All the objects of sense with which we are 
acquainted and have to deal, are things excited, or 
brought into being, within the substance of our 
minds by the unmediate agency of the Omnipotent 
Spirit acting simultaneously upon each separate 
human mind ; something in the same manner as a 
musician or an orator supplies at pleasure a series 
of simultaneous perceptions to the minds of a mul- 
titude. 

2. Each mind is therefore furnished with a dis- 
tinct universe of sensible objects ; and the universe 
thus contained within one mind, so exactly corre- 
sponds in all its minutest lights and shadows of 
detail and change with the universe contained in 
another, that each mind regards its own perceptions 
as even numerically identical with those of others ; 
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whereas, in point of fact, this numerical identity is 
as physically impossible as the numerical identity of 
the blue which two people perceive at the same 
time is known by scientific men to be physically 
impossible. 

3. The hand which I perceive, and the hand 
which another person perceives, under the same 
circumstances of the organ of sense, or (in other 
words) when we are both looking at the same hand^ 
are as much the same identical hand as the idea 
which remains upon my mind after having seen 
a hand, is the same identical idea as the idea which 
remains upon another person's mind after he has 
seen the same hand ; or as the idea one has of his 
own hand to-day is identically the same as the idea 
he had of it yesterday; or as the pain occasioned 
by cutting off the right hand is identically the same 
pain as that occasioned by cutting off the left. But 
in none of these cases is the identity numerical. 

4. As our bodies with their organs of sense are 
themselves objects of sense, even they also exist 
precisely in the same way as a table or any other 
object of sense, and cannot from their nature exist 
otherwise ; that is, they consist of feels and colours, 
variously combined and variously qualified, which 
feels and colours are excited into existence by 
the immediate action of some superhuman power 
operating upon or within the substance of our 
minds; and therefore the bodies and organs thus 
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composed — even the brain itself — are as much 
within mind, within the substance of our minds, 
and dependent on that substance for their sub- 
sistence, as any one of our ideas, or as any one of 
our sensations, is. 

5. Human bodies are perceptions excited or 
worked up in human minds, for the obvious pur- 
pose of making these minds perceptible to each 
other. For, if each mind had not such a cluster of 
sensations or sensible qualities connected with it as 
should indicate its presence and volitions — ^if each 
mind had not a body so connected with its volitions, 
that it should possess more control over that body or 
cluster of sensations than over any other, and over 
other bodies only through its control over that one, 
and that it should thereby sufficiently indicate its 
volitions — if, I say, each mind or spirit had not 
such a body connected with it, we should not, it 
is quite evident, be perceptible to each other as we 
are now. 

6. Death is no more than the disconnexion be- 
tween a mind and that set or cluster of qualified 
sensations by which that mind had previously the 
power of indicating its volitions to other created 
minds. But this disconnexion does not so much as 
involve the mind's being precluded from afterwards 
receiving sensations as before — much less does it 
involve the mind's own subsequent incapacity to 
receive them — and least of all does it involve the 
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slightest pretext for supposing that the mind does 
not go on existing after this disconnexion, since it 
is manifest that the mind must have existed prior 
to the connexion thus brought to a close. There 
could have been no sensations originally where there 
had not previously been some mind. 

7. If there are any things (as there doubtless 
are very many) which the superhuman Power does 
not make perceptible to us, either by exciting them 
in our minds, when their nature admits of their 
being produced there (as is the case of bodies), or 
by merely exciting some trace of them in our minds 
when the nature of these things does not admit of 
their being produced within our minds (as is the 
case of spirits), it is quite impossible that we should 
know anything about such things, even so much as 
whether they exist or whether they do not ; but if 
there is no trace whatever of a thing's existence in 
a given place, and, still more, if its existence there 
is physically impossible, it is accounted contrary to 
common sense to say that that thing exists in that 
place. 

8. The mere bodies of other spirits like mine are 
in themselves no evidence to me of the existence of 
those other spirits, as such bodies are only percep- 
tions excited by an Almighty Spirit upon mine and 
other minds, and can, from their very nature, have 
no necessary connexion with the spirits they serve 
to indicate. 
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9. The only evidence I have of the existence of 
those other spirits is derived from the actions which 
I am enabled to trace to them by means of these 
bodies, and by the inference which I can thus make 
that there are volitions similar to my own. 

10. By these volitions thus indirectly exhibited 
to my mind, I perceive that these other spirits are 
similar to myself, or to my own spirit, but they 
have no existence, sensible or otherwise, within my 
mind, as those perceptions have which make them 
known to me. 

11. My own spirit cannot be a perception pro- 
duced within itself by an Omnipotent Spirit in the 
same way as some other perceptions are produced 
within it, since such an account of it would involve 
a contradiction, but must subsist prior to, and in- 
dependent of, all its own perceptions — although its 
perception of itself may not subsist prior to, and 
independent of, all its other perceptions. 

12. Those other spirits, or centres of volitions, 
exist in the same way as I am conscious of existing 
myself; which, whatever difficulties may be started 
as to the form of definition to be adopted for it, is 
as real and bond fide an existence as it is possible 
to speak of, or imagine, or understand, or possess, 
or care for. 

13. As by actions and volitions similar to our 
own, we perceive the existence of spirits also similar 
to our own, and thus look upon that existence as 
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self-evident, so by actions and volitions infinitely 
more numerous and powerful than our own, yet 
exhibited to us by the same apparatus of sensations 
as the volitions of finite spirits are, we perceive even 
still more evidently the existence of a Spirit infi- 
nitely more powerful than our own spirits are, and 
on which even for their existence our own spirits 
evidently depend, 

14. There can be no real cause that we know of 
except a Spirit's will for the uniform contiguity of 
any two or more sensations, as heat and light — a 
feel and sound, &c., — the words "power" and 
" cause" being merely for the convenience of prac- 
tice and language applied to that, and regarded as 
attributes of that, which, in a sequence of percep- 
tions, is the first perceived. Light, for instance, 
when it precedes heat, is regarded as the cause of 
heat, and is said to have the " power" of producing 
it (as in the case of flame), but when heat precedes 
flame (as sometimes occurs in haystacks, &c.), then 
heat is, in its turn, regarded as the " cause" of 
flame, and is said to have the " power" of pro- 
ducing it. 

15. To suppose one object of sense or sensation 
to be the real and bond fide cause of another and 
difierent sensation, on account of its being made, in 
the course of nature, to accompany it or to precede 
it (as we say flame is the " cause" of heat), is pre- 
cisely the same thing as saying that an Omnipotent 
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Spirit could not have made ice to be accompanied 
by heat, and flame by cold, whereas it can be proved 
that this might have been the order universally im- 
parted to these phenomena as well as that which 
has been given to them. 

16. The Almighty's not having chosen to reverse 
the present order of such phenomena, or to have 
given them any other order but that which He has 
given them, is no proof whatever of His being 
involuntarily bound, by certain laws of nature or of 
things, not to have done so. But His continuance 
of the original order is a proof of His constant 
attention to the understanding of His creatures, 
since that understanding requires the uniform con- 
tiguity of such natural phenomena to guide it and 
to occupy it ; it being evident, and admitting of the 
clearest proof, that the understanding could have 
no use or exercise without this undeviating uni- 
formity in the succession of the various phenomena 
with which our present business of existence lies. 

17. Such things are, therefore, only the signs or 
precursors of one another. This order and these 
signs which He has established for us among things 
perceptible to the senses, are not to be regarded as 
indicating any power or capacity of causation in 
the things themselves, nor any inability on the 
Almighty Spirit's part to have arranged them 
otherwise, or to do so at any moment that he may 
choose it (which is a common error, as well as 
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impiety of the Materialists), but only as indicating 
the power and the capacity of causation inherent in 
a spirit. 

18. The organs of sense (inasmuch as they con- 
sist, like the brain and other parts of the body, 
wholly of sensations and of the attributes of which 
sensations are susceptible) cannot without absurdity 
be regarded as, in any sense, productive of other 
sensations in our minds, nor as anything else but 
mere conditions under which sensations are excited 
in us. When the eyes, for instance, are turned in 
a particular direction, this is to be considered the 
condition under which we receive certain sensations, 
and not the caicse of them — the direction and the 
sensations accompany each other — but that is 
all; just as the shades and colours of fire are 
accompanied by the feel called "heat" without 
being the causes of our feeling it ; or as the colour 
and the shape of a millstone are accompanied by, 
and associated with, its hardness, and are therefore 
looked upon as signs or conditions of hardness, but 
never as causes of it. 

19. The organs of sense, which are thus only 
signs or conditions, and not causes of sensations, 
are Hjf "considerable importance in the manifestation 
and exercise of the will and of the understanding ; 
which fact will easily appear to any one who takes 
into account, that if we perceived sensations with- 
out the organs of sense, we should neither know the 
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conditions under which we might expect sensations, 
nor should we be able to avoid them or to seek 
them as we might desire, and as we now do. 

20. In the manner of their subsistence or exist- 
ence, an object of sense and a spirit are as totally 
different from one another as an idea is totally 
different from the spirit in which that idea resides ; 
and the nature of the difference is in both cases 
exactly the same, inasmuch as sensations bear 
exactly the same relation to the mind as ideas do — 
that is, they are both things existing within it, and 
depending upon it for their existence. 

21. That which is immediately perceived (like 
sensations and their attributes) so totally differs in 
its very nature from that which perceives it (like 
mind), that none of the laws applicable to the one 
can, in any true sense, be applied to the other, with 
the single exception that they are both dependent 
upon the volitions of the Superhuman mind. As 
far, therefore, as the laws of nature or the sensible 
universe are concerned, the mind cannot be, by any 
of them, obliterated or destroyed, so that in the 
course of nature the mind is indestructible and 
immortal. 

22. As it is contrary to the course of nature (or 
sensible things) to suppose a thing of any kind 
beginning to exist without a cause, and as the only 
real cause of things we know of is a Spirit's will (of 
which, as a real cause, we are all of us conscious), 
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SO, jirs% every one of our sensations indicates the 
necessary existence of a volition as its cause, which 
volition, we are conscious, is independent of our 
own will ; secondly^ the constant regularity of our 
sensations indicates, in the same necessary manner, 
the constant attention Avith which these volitions 
are exercised; and thirdly^ the interminable diffe- 
rence which subsists between these mental creations 
(or sensations) so excited, and those other mental 
creations (called "ideas") which we excite at our 
own pleasure, either Avithin our oAvn mind or A^Hthin 
the mind of some other person, indicates that the 
power of the Superhuman Spirit, by which we are 
affected, is incomparably greater than the power of 
our own spirit. 

23. The propositions upon which this Immate- 
rialism is founded, and of which it consists, do not 
require, any of them, to be taken for granted, or to 
be regarded as probable, or as instinctive, or as 
revealed, or as attainable by inspiration, as the 
Material theory is said to require, but admit of 
having the severest laws of intuitive evidence and 
common sense applied to each of them. 

24. There being exactly the same kind of evidence 
(and much more of it) respecting the existence of 
the Omnipotent Spirit, as there is respecting the 
existence of other spirits like ourselves, and the 
same kind of evidence respecting the natural immor- 
tality of our own finite spirit as there is respecting 
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its being something independent of its own ideas — 
these two facts afford the most satisfactory explana- 
tion that can be desired why any disclosure of the 
Almighty's will or purpose should only require 
what is called moral evidence to secure its reception 
among us, with our compound nature of reflection 
and emotion. The communication which professes 
to come from one whom we know to be living, and 
whom we love, requires much less proof of its 
authenticity to influence our conduct than that 
which professes to come from one whom we do not 
love, and whom we believe to be dead, or do not 
with certainty know to be alive. Our belief in, or 
knowledge of that person's existence, and our solici- 
tude about that person's wishes, complete the 
evidence, and would be the better (because the 
more severely) tested, where the communication we 
speak of was accredited by such evidence only as it 
requires the affectionate heart and the expecting 
spirit to receive. 

Such is the whole of that doctrine which Berkeley 
taught, and strange beyond measure has been the 
reception which it has met with. Some have said 
of it that the doctrine itself was a most desirable 
one to establish, but that the proofs of it are in- 
sufficient and easily refuted. Others say that the 
proofs are incontrovertible, but that the doctrine 
itself is so unintelligible that all proof of it is useless. 
Others again have gone to the ridiculous extent of 
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saying that the doctrine is intelligible enough, and 
that the proofs are incontrovertible (as indeed they 
have never been refuted), but that this is not 
enough — that the mere impossibility of refuting a 
proof is no reason for accepting it, for that some 
proofs cannot from their nature be refuted, although 
e\ddently groundless. Not less extmordinary and 
inconsistent has been the opposition which it had to 
encounter in a theological point of view, and to 
which I would here invite a more particular atten- 
tion. 

There are persons who, however true and evident 
the doctrine were, would refuse to examine it, and 
even seek to repress it, as being impiously inquisi- 
tive, if it were not brought forward for some reli- 
gious purpose; and much more so if it could, by 
any imaginable sophistry, be turned against those 
feelings which (whetlier there be such a thing as 
matter or not) man ought to entertain towards his 
Maker. 

There are also other persons who would act pre- 
cisely the same blind part from precisely the oppo- 
site motives — who would, without examination, 
reject this doctrine respecting the immateriality of 
the universe (lioAvever evident, however demon- 
strable that doctrine may be), because it might have 
some religious bearing, indeed bore strong marks 
upon the face of it of being intended solely for 
religious purposes, and might, for all they could tell, 
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afford what to them would be perplexing, if not 
appalling evidence that they have a mightier Spirit 
to deal with than their own. 

The plan which Berkeley pursued between these 
opposing factions was to connect his doctrine as 
little with theology as was consistent with showing 
that it involved no innovation in that respect, and 
that it was not in any point at variance either mth 
what was natural or with what was revealed. He 
hoped that, by exhibiting it in this way, those who 
were solicitous about its effect upon religion, could 
not fail to see, ere long, how great that effect would 
be, as well with regard to the fact that the Creator 
is constantly occupied about His creatures, as with 
regard to that other scarce less important fact, that 
the spirit is totally independent of the body with 
which it is connected ; and he hoped that those who 
were not solicitous about that effect of the doctrine, 
but rather the reverse — ^those, at least, who might 
think that its truth was to be the more suspected on 
account of its connexion with theology — he hoped 
that, in this way of exhibiting it, such persons would 
not be deterred, by its religious tendency, from a 
just appreciation of whatever real merits as a subject 
of human knowledge his doctrine might possess. 
The practical result, however, has hitherto been, 
that the less pious portion of the philosophical world, 
partly from the incompatibility of his principles with 
their own, but more especially from mere idle pre- 
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judice against the writings of a Bishop, have ridi- 
culed and misrepresented even the most evident and 
universally admitted tenets of his doctrine ; and that 
(with a few exceptions) those philosophers whose 
own piety led them to consult for that of others, 
have feared to connect with their professions all this 
ridicule and all this misrepresentation. 

Nevertheless, there can, I think, be little doubt as 
to the wisdom of Berkeley's method in unfolding 
the subject. It is to the intellect alone that it can 
be effectually addressed ; and it must be addressed 
to the intellect, not as what is good and probable, 
but as what, whether good or evil, is as certain as 
demonstration can make it. The doctrine itself 
will do the rest ; for I am persuaded that the man 
who would see Avith terror the word Immortality 
suddenly written in fire from horizon to horizon 
upon the midnight sky, will see with equal terror 
the conclusion to which the proofs of Immaterialism 
inevitably led him ; and if there be a man (as there 
are, doubtless, very many) whose heart would leap 
with joy before that radiant word, that man will ex- 
perience a very similar confidence and a very similar 
joy, when these demonstrations have been made 
fannliar to his mind. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



MISREPRESENTATIONS OF IMMATERIALISM. 



I. Berkeley has been misrepresented in four im- 
portant particulars by those who undertook to write 
down his doctrine : — First^ it has been said of him 
that he denies the real existence of the things Avhich 
we see and feel, or othenvise perceive by our senses. 
Secondly^ that even if he does not deny the reality of 
the things we see and feel, he denies something which 
it is contrary to common sense and common expe- 
rience to deny. Thirdly^ that even if his doctrine 
is not contrary to common sense and common ex- 
perience, yet it has an irreligious tendency in 
unsettling the minds of men. Fourthly^ that even 
if it is not possible to show that its tendency is irre- 
ligious, yet as the doctrine has been adopted by an 
intelligent writer, of irreligious principles, it ought 
therefore to be regarded with suspicion. 

Mr. Dugald Stewart and Dr. Reid were the most 
enlightened Materialists who first advanced or sanc- 
tioned this misrepresentation ; and it was eminently 
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successful in its object ; for at this day little else is 
known of Berkeley but that he was a very good 
man, and a Bishop, who Avished to make people dis- 
believe their senses, and who, in his zeal for religion, 
unwittingly inculcated the most absurd, if not the 
most pernicious, notions. Even Kant describes 
Berkeley as a dogmatist, a mystic, and an enthusiast. 

It would be, perhaps, an abundant refutation of 
all this frivolous slander of the Scottish school to 
state that Berkeley is acknowledged, even by these 
very adversaries of his doctrine, as one of the most 
virtuous and most discerning persons of his day — 
that, in short, few have ever had as much praise for 
piety, intelligence, and good sense as he has had. 
This, I say, would probably be a sufficient refutation 
of his slanderers, — for how is it to be for one in- 
stant believed (upon a mere assertion) that such a 
man could have written books in favour of anything 
pernicious or absurd? But I shall not content my- 
self with this refutation. I shall expose each mis- 
statement separately ; and, first, that Berkeley denied 
the reality of chairs and tables, or of any other thing 
that we can see or feel. 

In his " Treatise on the Principles of Human 
Knowledge," he has these words — " All the choir of 
heaven and furniture of the earth — in a word, all 
those bodies which compose the mighty frame of the 
world, have not any subsistence without a mind ;" 
and these words are represented by the Materialists 
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to mean that there are no such things whatever 
really existing anjrsvhere as those things which we 
see, or taste, or hear, or feel, or smell ; that there is 
no real choir of heaven — no real furniture of the 
earth — ^not even a real earth ; that, in a word, all 
is delusion. " The Bishop shows me," says Dr. 
Reid, " that I see not a human face." (Essay VI.^ 
ch. 2.) And in the same place Dr. Reid states it as 
a first principle denied by Berkeley, " that those 
things do really exist Avhich we distinctly perceive 
by our senses, and are what we perceive them 
to be." 

Now, Berkeley's Avords, even the most stupid of 
us can see, mean no such thing as this — not even 
anything that a fair mind, with ordinary intelligence, 
can by any possibility or from any the most pecu- 
liar habits of reflection, so interpret. It is quite 
true that everybody may not be able to understand 
what Berkeley meant by a subsistence within the 
mind, and many do not understand this; but un- 
questionably everybody can understand, Avho under- 
stands anything, that this expression does not mean 
" no real existence of any kind." No one, at least, 
except the most infatuated Materialists, would sup- 
pose that a spiritual existence — an existence within 
the mind — must certainly be less real than any 
other; or, that the words, " subsist in mind only," 
are synonymous with the words, " do not really 
exist at all." To suppose this, Ave must have first 
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arrived at the conclusion that some other substance 
has a more real existence than mind has, or rather, 
that mind is not the sort of thing that really exists 
at all, and therefore, that nothing depending on it 
for existence can be real. And this is the principle 
upon which the Materialists have decided that 
Berkeley denied the reality of things. Their theory 
represents mind and what exists in mind as less 
real than matter and what exists in matter ; and 
accordingly, when Berkeley proved that the things 
which he and everybody else found really existing, 
were things which can, from their nature, exist in 
that real state, only within the sort of thing called 
mind, forthwith he is denounced as one who dis- 
believes his senses, and as one who denies the reality 
of things. Had the Materialists adopted the con- 
trary principle — had they considered that mind and 
what is contained within mind are things more real 
than — or even only as real as — matter and what is 
contained within matter, how different must have 
been their conclusion as to the import of Berkeley's 
propositions ! They would not then have had any 
room for saying that Berkeley denied the reality of 
things, since no one who thinks that the existence 
of the mind is a real existence will suppose that 
it is denying the reality of a thing to suppose that 
it has its subsistence within the mind. This at 
least was evidently Berkeley's view of matters. He 
knew as well as any of us what is meant by the 
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reality of a real chair or table. It is frivolous to 
suppose that he did not. Yet he did not think it 
inconsistent Avitli that reality to show that a real 
chair or table has a spiritual existence, and consists 
of such elements as can, from their nature, subsist 
only within a mind. This is not denying the 
reality of things. It is only ascribing to mind a 
reality and a power of communicating this reality 
to whatever is connected Avith it, which reality and 
which power are not commonly ascribed to mind ; 
and which, however gi'oundless they may be con- 
sidered, can in no sense disparage the reality of 
things, nor be fairly identified with a denial of it. 
If a man is found even unintelligible enough to 
think that a table whicli he admits to be a mahogany 
table, is manufactured out of gold, it is evidently 
false to say that such a man denies the table to be 
a mahogany table. It is true that it rests with him 
to explain how mahogany can be manufactured out 
of gold; and when his explanation is given, there 
may be but very few who are capable of under- 
standing it, or to whom it shall seem sufiicient; 
but he clearly does not consider that the table is not 
a mahogany table. To say he does, is false, and 
evidently a mere cloak to hide our own incapacity 
to understand what he means, or to disprove 
it. Such is the nature of that false imputation 
against Berkeley which we are now exposing. When 
he said that a real table could only have a spiritual 
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existence, his adversaries represented him as saying 
that a real table had no reality. Every one can 
judge of the falsehood and unfairness of such a 
statement. Every one can perceive that it is (as 
Sir James Mackintosh describes it) a mere subter- 
fiige of incapacity. 

But further, Berkeley not only did not teach 
anything in the slightest degree inconsistent with 
the reality of our chairs and tables when he taught 
that they are subsisting within the mind, but he 
even cautions his readers, in the most elaborate 
manner, against the error of supposing that an3rthing 
he has written is inconsistent with that reality — a 
reality about which there can be no dispute, since 
it is a thing which we all know and all experience. 
Nor is it once that he gives this caution, nor twice, 
nor three times ; but so often, and in such terms, 
that one might imagine he was writing for some 
• college of Idiots, who were likely to suppose that 
when a man spoke of the real chair that he was 
sitting on, he might only mean the idea of a chair, 
or the shadow of a chair, and that it was quite 
possible for an iateUigent man to think that the 
real chair he is sitting on is only the idea or the 
shadow of a chair. For hear what occurs in the 
short space of one octavo page of his " Treatise," 
in evident anticipation of this doltish miscon- 
struction. 

"By the principles premised (says Berkeley, 
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Sec. 34, &c. ), we are not deprived of any one thing in 
nature. Whatever we see, feel, hear, or in anywise 
conceive or understand, remains as secure as ever, 
and is as real as ever." " I do not argue against 
the existence of any one thing that we can appre- 
hend, either by sense or reflection." " That the 
things I see with my eyes, and touch with my hands, 
do exist, really exist, I make not the least question." 
" If any man thinks this detracts from the existence 
or reality of things, he is very far from understand- 
ing what hath been premised in the plainest terms 
I could think of." " The sun that I see by day is 
the real sun, and that Avhich I imagine by night, is 
the idea of the former." " It is evident that every 
vegetable, star, mineral, and, in general, each part 
of the mundane system, is as much a real being by 
our principles as by any other." 

It is in the face of all these protests, and of twenty 
times as much in different parts of Berkeley's writ- 
ings, that his adversaries have had the effrontery to 
publish to the credulous, that Berkeley denied the 
reality of things, and that the credulous have had 
the weakness to believe such a thing of such a man. 

But further. To say nothing of the dulness or 
unfairness of having overlooked these protests — ^to 
say nothing of the fact that they who consider 
Berkeley to have denied the reality of things, must, 
before they can make that charge, have first them- 
selves denied the reality of the mind; and, to say 
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nothing of the incapacity for metaphysical studies, 
which, Sir James Mackintosh most justly observes, 
is betrayed by those who think that Berkeley's doc- 
trine is inconsistent with reality — to say nothing 
of these things, what, I ask, are we to think of those 
persons who, like Berkeley's adversaries, imagine 
that an intelligent and sensible man may very well 
deny the reality of the table he is writing at — ^may 
very well think that it does not, really and in point 
of fact, exist in the way in which he and we per- 
ceive it to be existing ; and all this without being a 
whit the less an intelligent and sensible man? Is 
there not something most preposterous in this ? Few 
men have been more lauded for intelligence and dis- 
cernment by their friends than Berkeley has been 
by his adversaries ; yet these very adversaries have 
not thought it anything inconsistent in themselves 
to report of him, that he did not think the table he 
wrote at to be a real table, or the chair he sat on to 
be a real chair, but that he thought both the chair 
and the table to be less real even than their shadows. 
What, I again ask, can be more unreasonable or 
inconsistent than to impute such an opinion to such 
a man, even had we no other evidence that it was not 
his opinion? Dr. Reid, indeed, has sought by a 
singular expedient to give some air of plausibility 
to this strange imputation. He says, that not only 
is it quite possible for a sensible man to deny the 
reality of the table he is writing at, but that even he 
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himself was once in this predicament. He frankly 
tells us that he had once been a believer in Berke- 
ley's doctrine, and that what he understood by it, 
when he believed it, was, that there are no such 
things whatever really existing in the world as 
chairs and tables, or anything else which we perceive 
by our senses — that, in short, there is no world for 
them to exist in — ^that all is a delusion. Berkeley, 
as has been seen, anticipated this misconception of 
his principles in minds that were not of a metaphy- 
sical turn, and adopted the precaution of repeatedly 
saying, " If you think so of my doctrine, you do not 
understand it." The natural effect of such a hint 
would be, one might suppose, to make an enlightened 
man suspect that his own view of the doctrine was 
inaccurate, rather than that the doctrine itself de- 
tracted in the slightest degree from the reality of 
things. But Dr. Reid was not to be disconcerted 
by the exactions of this enlightened justice. To 
suppose that he did not understand, and could not 
understand, a thing, would be an absurdity as great 
as any other. Accordingly, he began to suspect the 
reality of the chair he sat on, under the delusion 
that in doing so he was embracing (as he calls it) 
the whole of Berkeley's system. Now, notwith- 
standing this remarkable instance of philosophical 
infatuation, I maintain that there is something 
frivolous in supposing that a sensible man can 
entertain such doubts, and be a sensible man at the 
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same time; and that Berkeley could not possibly 
have possessed the "uncommon penetration" which 
even Dr. Reid ascribes to him, if he thought that his 
pen and paper were not real things, or that the chair 
he sat on was not a real chair. 

The sum of what has been said by the Materialists 
against Berkeley upon this head is, that his doc- 
trine positively does deny the reality of things — 
that he is not to be believed when he says it does 
not — ^that the poor man denied this reality without 
knowing that he was denying it — ^that there is no- 
thing more natural than that a sensible man should 
deny this reality from excess of intelligence — ^that a 
mental reality is tantamount to no reality at all — and 
that there is nothing so real as matter is. It does 
not require much fairness or much sagacity to per- 
ceive how false these notions are, and how much 
they have militated against the reception of Iinma- 
terialism by mankind. 

II. Another misrepresentation employed against 
Berkeley was, that even if he did not deny the 
reality of things, he nevertheless denied something 
which it was contrary to common sense and com- 
mon experience to deny. Now, before I speak of 
what that really is which Berkeley denied, I shall 
here state two facts which will convince any unpre- 
judiced person that what Berkeley denied cannot 
(whatever it is) be, after aU, so contrary to com- 
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mon sense as some have chosen to represent it. 
One of these facts is that just alluded to, that in 
the earlier part of Dr. Reid's life he denied every- 
thing that Berkeley's doctrine denies, and main-' 
tained everything that Berkeley's doctrine main- 
tains. It was once his lot, he ingenuously tells us, 
(Intell. Powers, Essay II. eh. 10,) "to embrace all 
Berkeley's system." How, then, we may ask, can 
the Materialists — ^how, then, can the admirers of 
Dr. Reid, the great champion of the Materialists, 
say that anything inculcated in that system is 
manifestly downright nonsense — manifestly con- 
trary to the plainest instincts of our nature ? They 
may say, indeed, that this fact does not prove the 
doctrine to be true ; they may say that it does not 
even prove it to be probable ; but does it not con- 
stitute very strong grounds for our suspecting that 
the doctrine does not contain anything perhaps, 
after all, so outrageously contrary to common sense 
and to common experience as people generally are 
taught to suppose? Besides, it is weU known that 
there have been several enlightened men, of as 
sound practical common sense as Dr. Reid, who 
believed Berkeley's doctrine, and who all their 
lives continued to believe it. The second fact 
which I have to state is, that* Mr. Stewart and 
Dr. Reid have themselves declared, over and over 
again, that anything more strict and accurate than 
Berkeley's reasoning there could not be; and that 
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the whole error which Berkeley committed— his 
great violation of common sense and common expe- 
rience — ^lay in his agreeing -with Locke, Sir Isaac 
Newton, and all the rest of the philosophers, upon 
a point on which Locke, Sir Isaac Newton, and all 
the rest of the philosophers had the misfortune not 
to agree with Mr. Stewart and Dr. Reid. (See 
Phil. Essays, Essay 11. ch. 1 ; and Intell. Powers, 
Essay II. ch. 7; also Essay VI. ch. 5.) I shall not 
dwell upon the puerility of the assertion made by 
these two Scottish gentlemen, who thus gravely 
tells us that they are in themselves so much higher 
an authority in metaphysics and in common sense 
than Locke, or Sir Isaac Newton, or Plato, or any 
other philosopher from the days of Plato to their 
own, as to make it sheer nonsense in any one not 
instantly to prefer their opinion to that of any one 
else; but I think that even the most bigoted par- 
tizan of the material theory will not fail to see and 
to acknowledge, that if (as they say) Berkeley's not 
agreeing with them instead of with Locke and 
Newton, is aU that stands between him and com- 
mon sense, it is a very little thing indeed, and 
much less than people are apt to imagine when they 
hear that Berkeley's doctrine contradicts the in- 
stincts of our nature. 

Having premised these two historical facts, which 
everybody has the power of attesting to his own 
satisfaction, and which are, I think, highly calcu- 
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lated to make reasonable men suspect that Berkeley 
may not perhaps be altogether so much more un- 
reasonable than other mortals, I now proceed to 
inquire what that thing really is which he has 
denied, and what that thing really is which he has 
maintamed. In plain, brief language, then, his pro- 
positions are — 1. " That there is no such thing as 
matter in the sensible universe ;" and 2, " That the 
sensible universe itself has its subsistence within 
our minds." Such are the propositions — such the 
" reveries," as Mr, Dugald Stewart calls them, by 
which a very good Bishop has so much diverted or 
scandalized (as the case may be) the learned cote- 
ries of the civilized world. I shall examine what 
there is absurd in each of these propositions sepa- 
rately ; and, first, what there is absurd in saying that 
" there is no such thing as matter in the whole sen- 
sible universe." 

"There exists (says Berkeley) no such thing as 
matter in the universe, yet the universe itself exists 
exactly in the state of reality in which we perceive 
it to exist;" or (lest either proposition should seem 
to have an undue priority), "the whole universe 
really exists as we perceive it to exist, yet there 
exists no such thing in all that universe as the sort 
of stuff which philosophers understand when they 
speak of matter." It is clear that this does not 
inculcate that there is no real universe, and equally 
dear that it does inculcate the total absence of the 
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thing called matter. What! (it will be asked,) a 
real universe and no matter in it ! Are not these 
contradictory propositions? 

Whether these are or are not contradictory pro- 
positions—whether it be sense or nonsense to speak 
of a real universe or a real chair without the due 
quantity of matter in it, must, I think, depend 
wholly or principally upon the sort of stuff that is, 
which we are to understand by the word matter. 
For if this matter is something that people can even 
only see, like the colour of a rose-tree, it will certainly 
be very great nonsense to deny that it exists where 
it is seen ; but if, on the contrary, you can neither 
see it, nor feel it, nor taste it, nor perceive it any 
more, by any sense, than you perceive sugar in the 
same rose-tree, what is the meaning, then, of saying 
that it is great nonsense to deny its existence? If 
there is a kind of matter as imperceptible to the 
senses as sugar is in a rose-tree, what is there so 
contrary to common sense and common experience 
in suspecting that such matter as this is, may not 
perhaps, after all, have an existence anywhere. 

To judge this question fairly, therefore, we must 
first determine what the word "matter" means. 
Now, there are two very different kinds of stuff 
called by this name, the difference between which 
is universally agreed upon. One consists wholly of 
colours and feels, and of the modifications of which 
such elements are susceptible ; that is, it has colour 
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in it as part of it, and feel in it as part of it, and 
size in it as part of it, and figure in it as part of it. 
These things are not only qualities belonging to 
this matter, but are constituent portions of it. It 
can therefore be felt and seen, measured and ad- 
mired. This is not the sort of matter that Berkeley 
denied. On the contrary, he takes great pains to 
declare his firmest belief in this sort of matter, and 
represents it as the sort which every one except the 
Materialists believes in. " If," says he, " by material 
substance is meant only sensible body — that which 
is seen and felt (and the unphilosophical part of the 
world, I dare say, mean no more), then I am more 
certain of matter's existence than you or any other 
philosopher pretend to be." (Third Dialogue.) 
This sort of matter, however, the Materialists do 
not ever even call by the name " matter" or " mate- 
rial substance" at all, nor do they allow that this 
sort of thing is any real thing at all, or any real 
part whatever of the objects that are really existing 
round us. On which point Berkeley again clashes 
with the Materialists ; for he not only says that this 
was the only kind of matter he could ever discover 
anywhere, but he goes so far as to insist that he 
found this kind of matter really existing every- 
where, and speaks of it throughout, in the highest 
terms, as that of which our chairs and tables are 
composed. This is not therefore the matter whose 
existence Berkeley has denied. 
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The other kind of matter is supposed to consist 
wholly of something unknown, which has neither 
colour in it as a part of it, nor feel in it as a part of 
it, nor size in it as a part of it, nor figure in it as a 
part of it. It is supposed to have the power of 
creating feels and colours in other things, but has in 
itself neither a feel nor a colour, nor anything that is 
in the slightest degree similar to a feel, or to a 
colour. It is therefore in itself something quite 
impalpable (i. e., without the slightest feel) and quite 
invisible (i, e., without the slightest colour) — some- 
thing incomparably more impalpable and invisible 
than the air — something quite as impalpable and 
as invisible as the mind. In speaking of this kind of 
matter, some of the less ingenuous Materialists, con- 
scious of their bad cause, have indeed endeavoured 
to create a confusion in their favour between colour 
and the cause of colour, by calling both of them 
" colour," as well as between feel and the cause of 
feel, by calling both things " feel ;" but the attentive 
reader may easily surmount this confusion by re- 
flecting that the same epithets will not apply to a 
thing itself and to the cause of it. The epithet 
" visible," for instance, or " handsome," will serve 
as a test of the sense in which, on each occasion, the 
word " colour" is used, inasmuch as a real colour is 
always visible and often handsome, whereas the 
cause of colour is always invisible, and can in no 
case, I believe, be called a handsome cause. But to 
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return. The invisible matter we are now speaking 
of, is said to be neither a solid nor a fluid ; and 
although it is perfectly free from every sort of feel 
or colour, taste, smell, or sound, yet it is generally 
supposed to be lurking about in whatever neigh- 
bourhood these last five things are. I need only 
state further that Dr. Reid, the stoutest advocate 
that matter ever had, after distinctly and honestly 
declaring the fact that, " strictly speaking, we have 
no notion of the thing at all," makes this remarkable 
confession : " I am afraid it must always be obscure 
until men have other faculties." (Essay II. ch. 19.) 
This is the matter whose existence Berkeley denied 
— ^the only thing that is called matter by the philo- 
sophers, and therefore the only sort of matter, or 
material substance, now in question. 

I have already said that if Berkeley had de- 
nied the existence of that mixed matter which 
is composed of feels and colours, and which is 
perfectly well known to us all, he would have been 
doing a very unreasonable and inexcusable thing. 
But if the matter, whose existence he denies, is this 
pure ethereal matter, which its warmest advocates 
are obliged to admit to be utterly unknown to man- 
kind, and known only to beings of some higher 
order, how can we assert that it is contrary to 
common sense and to common experience to say 
that there is no such matter in the universe ? I am 
not now asking whether there is or is not this mat- 
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ter, nor whether it is probable or not that there is 
this matter — ^what I now ask is, whether it is a phy- 
sical impossibility that the universe should exist 
without a due quantity of it — so clearly a physical 
impossibility as to make it contrary to common 
sense and common experience to suppose that the 
universe has none of it wrapt up in it ? Sugar exists 
in beetroot in precisely the same imperceptible man- 
ner in which the pure matter is supposed to exist 
in it ; yet, before the sugar was clearly proved to be 
in the beetroot, who could have said that it was con- 
trary to our common instincts and our common 
reason not instantly to see, without any showing, 
that there was this invisible sugar in the beetroot? 
So, also, it is not common sense or common expe- 
rience that has ever taught any one the existence of 
the invisible matter now in question. It is there- 
fore false to say that it is contrary to common sense 
and common experience to deny it. 

The most inexplicable part, however, of the whole 
business is, that this translucid and impalpable 
thing called " Matter" is an essential part, and the 
principal part, of every particle we eat and drink — an 
essential and principal part of our own bodies — ^the 
largest portion of everything, hot or cold, light or 
heavy — of the sun as well as of a snowball — of a 
feather as well as of a millstone. Nor is this all. 
The thing is carried one other stage. For we are 
told in the mildest terms imaginable, that whoever 
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entertains the least doubt of all this, must be well 
nigh crazed — a very worthy poor man, doubtless, he 
may be, but still a very poor man indeed, and 
wholly led into this unhappy state of scepticism by 
having had the weakness, to adopt the common 
opinion of enlightened and scientific men. " Bishop 
Berkeley surely," says Dr. Reid, " did not duly 
consider that, by depriving us of the material world, 
he deprived us, at the same time, of family, friends, 
country, and every human creature ; of every object 
of affection, esteem, or concern, except ourselves. 
The good bishop surely never intended this." " This 
dismal system, which, if it could be believed, would 
deprive men of every social comfort, a very good 
bishop, by strict and accurate reasoning, deduced 
from the principles commonly received by philo- 
sophers concerning ideas. The fault is not in the 
reasoning, but in the principles from which it is 
drawn." (Essay VI. eh. 5.) Seeing the immense 
importance which Dr. Reid attaches to this matter, 
we cannot, perhaps, wonder at the indignation with 
which he receives a bishop's attempt to convince 
him that there was not anything of the kind at all 
anywhere. This it is easy to understand ; but let 
others who may have more self-possession, and 
less interest, it may be, in the issue of the question, 
not suffer themselves to be carried away with the 
same unphilosophical precipitation. Let them de- 
termine, on the broad merits of the case, whether it 
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is indeed after all so outrageously contrary to all the 
common reason of mankind to prove that this im- 
ponderable and transparent stuffing does not enter 
into the composition of the bodies by which we are 
surrounded. For this is the thing which Berkeley 
has done. There is no use in attempting to disguise 
the fact. The poor man did do this ; and all that 
now remains for us to do on his behalf is to ask 
whether this is indeed so very absurd a reverie — 
so very shocking, and so wild a notion, that no 
man with the common instincts of our nature can 
be at the pains of reading even twenty pages on the 
subject? Let us strip the thing in question of the 
protection afforded to it by a stolen name. Let us 
not call it matter. Let us speak of a thing of the 
same description — equally free from aU colour and 
from all feel. Let us call it .r— y. Now, if I have 
the weakness to think that there is no such thing as 
this .r—y in any particular kind of tree — ^in an oak- 
tree, for instance, am I to be pronounced mad? — am 
I not to be listened to? Is it manifest that I must 
either be a fool myself or think others fools if I even 
express a doubt about it ? Might it not perhaps be 
true that there is no such thing as ^ — y in the oak- 
tree? Might not other people who believed they 
had found some, have been in some way mistaken 
about it? For only think how perfectly invisible 
the thing is supposed to be. And if, upon exami- 
nation, I really find none — ^if, upon the minutest 
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chemical analysis, I can discover not the least par- 
ticle of ^ — y in the oak-tree, in any state of which 
^— y is known to be susceptible; if, under these 
circumstances, I have the boldness or weakness to 
declare to the world that my understanding is of 
such a nature that it leads me to believe there is no 
such invisible substance in the oak-tree, am I to be 
represented as a most " strict and accurate" analyst 
a good deal addicted to nonsense — as a very good kind 
of person, weakly opposed to a very simple fact — 
opposed even, and, of course, weakly opposed, to all 
the common sense of the whole wide world ? " Ah, my 
Lord Bishop (the Materialists exclaim), this is your 
great error. You forget the world with which you 
have to deal, and which you so stoutly confront. 
Study and virtue are not enough against a whole 
world. Your virtue and your study will never con- 
vince people that there may not be something in the 
oak-tree more than we see, and feel, and hear, and 
taste, and smell. No, no ; your moral excellence and 
your midnight lamp, and your extreme acuteness, 
and your mitred brow, can only lead people the 
more to suspect you are a simpleton ; so manifestly 
contrary is it to the dictates of nature to think that 
there is no unknown substance of any description, 
neither x—y nor y—x^ in oak-trees — nothing but 
what we hear in them, or taste in them, or smell 
in them, or feel in them, or see in them. You 
ought to know, my Lord Bishop, that there is a 

6 
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great deal more in an oak-tree than that. You 
ought to know that the most important, and by far 
the largest part of the whole — the thing, in short, 
which constitutes the oak-tree — is what has 
neither feel nor colour, taste nor smell. This, 
at least, my Lord Bishop, is what we Materialists 
call common sense ; and this is the common sense 
you violate." 

It is not, I think, improbable that the point here 
in question may strike plain practical men in a very 
different light from that in which it seems to present 
itself to the Materialists. It is not, I say, impro- 
bable that there will be many people found who, far 
from sympathising with the foregoing remonstrance, 
will look upon it as most unjust and most false to 
denounce a man to the world as a visionary and a 
sceptic, because he says that you may search in vain 
through the whole universe of created things for the 
translucid and impalpable thing called "matter" 
by the philosophers ; that he, for his part, could find 
nothing of the kind in any of the objects of sense 
upon which his experiments were tried; and that 
he can easily demonstrate the physical impossibility 
of its existence. One need not be a visionary and 
a sceptic to deny the existence of this invisible stuff- 
ing. Plain practical people will, I suspect, be apt 
to look upon the thing in this way, and will think 
that what is just and true in this case, is, not to re- 
present Berkeley as a visionary and a sceptic, but 
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to represent as a visionary the man who thought he 
had discovered such a substance ; and as a sceptic, 
the man who thought that the universe never could 
get on without it. Plain practical men, at all events, 
will see at once that there is nothing contrary to 
common sense or common experience in saying that 
there is no such thing as matter in the Universe. 

We have next to consider what there is absurd in 
sapng that the whole sensible universe has its 
existence within our minds. I have already fully 
explained that Berkeley did not mean by these 
words to say, either that the universe is within the 
precincts of our bodies, nor that it is the produce of 
our own minds, nor yet that it is an idea, in the 
usual sense of that word. These frivolous notions 
have proved stumbling-blocks to many — even to 
highly intelligent and scientific men, upon the very 
threshold of the subject, who, because they could 
not, at first sight, understand the doctrine without 
supposing some one or more of these unreasonable 
things, thought, as they well might do, that the 
whole doctrine was as unreasonable as their suppo- 
sition. But enough has been said in a former 
chapter to make patient and impartial people under- 
stand that the proposition now before us is perfectly 
exempt from all such nonsense. 

Before any one can judge whether it is unrea- 
sonable or not to suppose such a thing as the sen- 
sible universe existing within such a thing as mind, 

g2 
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it is necessary that he should first well consider 
what is meant by the expression, " existing within 
our minds ;" and that this is not a superfluous con- 
sideration is evident from the misconceptions re- 
specting it which have been just now alluded to. 
To exist, then, within mind means to be of such a 
nature as to be incapable of subsisting except when 
it is perceived; to be such, that like pain, whenever 
it is not perceived, it does not exist ;. and there are 
many things which are known to be capable of only 
this sort of subsistence within the mind, although 
they are at a great distance from us, and although 
they are much larger than ourselves, and although 
they appear to be the most unlikely things in the 
world to exist within the mind. The green colour 
of a field, for instance, is attended with all these 
peculiarities ; it occupies more space than we do ; it 
is at some distance from us ; and it is totally unlike 
anything that we are in the habit of supposing to 
be within the mind. Yet it is perfectly well known 
to all scientific and educated men, that a green 
colour cannot exist anywhere except within a mind. 
" A moment's reflection," says Mr. Dugald Stewart, 
" must satisfy any one that the sensation of colour 
can only reside in a mind ; and yet our natural bias 
is surely to connect colour with extension and 
figure, and to conceive white, blue, and yellow as 
something spread over the surfaces of bodies." 
(Phil, of the Human Mind, ch. 1, sec. 2.) Since 
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colour, then, subsists within the mind, and is acknow- 
ledged to do so by all the philosophers and scientific 
men. Materialists and Immaterialists, it is, I think, 
very clear that most people do not know what is 
meant by saying that a thing subsists within the 
mind, although they cry out upon Berkeley for 
having said this of the universe. 

Pain is another thing which has this spiritual 
subsistence, without being ever almost thought of in 
this light. There is nothing perhaps more evident 
to the peasant than that the pain in his foot is a 
thing outside his mind. Yet there is nothing in 
the whole range of human knowledge known with 
more certa^inty, or more undisputed, than that the 
pain in the peasant's foot is a thing within the 
peasant's mind — a thing which, from its very 
nature, will cease to exist when it ceases to be per- 
ceived, when it ceases to reside within a sentient 
substance, such as mind is known to be ; and it is 
scarce necessary to explain, that when the philo- 
sophers speak of a violent pain in the foot as being 
something within the mind, they are far from 
meaning, or from being understood to mean, that 
this pain is what is commonly called an idea, or 
that it is in any feense the creation of one's own 
mind. Now, when we hear that a thing so appa- 
rently outside the precincts of our mind as a real 
and violent pain in the foot, is nevertheless known 
to be a thing existing only within the mind, is it 
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not evident that things exist within the mind at 
the very moment when to all appearance they 
exist outside it; and that their seeming to us to 
exist outside it, is no reason at all for our supposing 
that they do so, unless we otherwise know the thing 
to be a fact. The shape of the foot, for instance, 
appears to the peasant to be as much outside the 
mind as the pain of it (not more so, I think, but 
quite as much); yet when we know that it is not 
contrary to common sense to say that the pain in 
the foot is something resident within mind, how 
can we pretend to assert that it is contrary to com- 
mon sense to say .that the shape of the foot is also 
resident within the mind, or that any other thing, 
to all appearance equally outside the mind, is never- 
theless quite as much within it as the pain is? 
How, at least, can we be quite certain that common 
sense is outraged in the one case and not in the 
other? May we not be mistaken about it? May 
not that which is true of pain and colours, be, for 
all that we can tell, true also of the whole sensible 
universe ? Some intelligent men have thought that 
Berkeley was right in this point ; may it not be 
better to examine it a little, before we dogmatically 
declare that the thing is physically impossible? 

Heat is another thing as unquestionably, to all 
appearance, outside the mind as the object in which 
the heat resides. If the foot feels hot, for instance, 
I do not think that there is any one who (until he 
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has consulted scientific men or books upon the sub- 
ject) is not convinced that the heat in his foot is 
something quite as much outside his mind as his 
foot itself, or anj^hing belonging to it. He would, 
there is no doubt, quite as soon think of saying that 
his foot or his shoe was within his mind as that the 
heat of his foot was there. Yet it is known to be 
an error to suppose that this heat is outside the 
mind, and not within it ; an error moreover so gross 
and so clear that there is no scientific man who 
would not be ashamed of having it attributed to 
him. Thus we see that it is nothing so unheard of 
to say that real things subsist within the mind, nor 
anything so extravagant or unnatural to say that 
what seems to subsist outside the mind, subsists 
not outside it, but within it. Indeed, to a per- 
son who is told that the heat and pain and colour 
of his foot subsist in his mind, without its being 
explained to him how that is known, it must be 
rather a perplexing matter to determine what part 
of his foot does, and what part does not, subsist in 
the same way within his mind. And so also in other 
things. No one can help thinking that, if the heat 
of a room is a thing subsisting within his mind, 
perhaps, as far as he can judge of what is meant by 
that expression, one of the chairs may be there also ; 
for how can he be supposed to know that the heat of 
the room is not where its chairs are ? If the mental 
position of the heat is perfectly according to com- 
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mon sense, how can any one say that the mental 
position of the chairs is totally contrary to common 
sense ? Both the heat and the chairs seem to all who 
call themselves plain, matter-of-fact people, to be 
equally outside the mind; and such people would 
naturally conclude that if the heat is within it, 
there is nothing necessarily absurd in supposing the 
chairs within it also. This is the main point to be 
now attended to ; and let me not be misunderstood 
about it. I freely admit that if nothing in the room 
was known to be within the mind, it might very 
well seem contrary to common sense and common 
experience to say that the chairs were within it. 
But since it is agreed upon, and perfectly well 
known, that there are many things in the room which 
are, and can only be, within the mind, — the heat, 
for instance, and the colours of the chairs, — ^what 
outrageous offence is it against common sense and 
common experience to say that the chairs them- 
selves are within the mind? Also, I do not mean to 
say that an uneducated peasant would be doing any- 
thing contrary to common sense in denying that 
the heat of his foot was within his mind — ^for I think 
he would not. I think the natural conclusion for 
him to come to with his knowledge is, that this heat 
is outside his mind, and that the foot also is outside 
it. But what I do mean to ask is, if he believes 
men of science and research, as to the fact that the 
heat and pain of the foot subsist within the mind. 
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how can he be reasonably sure — ^much less perfectly 
certain — that the foot itself is not there also ? How, 
at least, can any one pretend that it is quite contrary 
to common sense for the peasant to surmise that it 
may be where its heat and pain are. What distinc- 
tion can he be supposed to draw? Upon what 
grounds is he to think that the pain and heat of his 
foot subsist in one place (within his mind), but that 
it is absurd and utterly contrary to common sense 
to suppose that its shape or size, or anything else 
belonging to his foot, is in the same place? I do 
not say that he must necessarily think the shape 
and size of his foot, to be where its heat and its 
pain are (although I cannot well see how he could 
think otherwise), but I do say that he will not be 
apt to think it absurd if he hears that even the foot 
itself is where its pain is. What such a person 
would perhaps be apt to think absurd is, that the 
foot should be in one place and its pain in another 
place, or that anything belonging to the foot should 
be within the mind; but, at all events, he will 
clearly see that, however the truth or falsehood of 
the thing may be, the absurdity of supposing the 
foot within the mind has ceased from the time of 
its being ascertained that such real and external 
things as heat and pain and colour can subsist 
there, and especially that the heat and pain and 
colour of the foot really do subsist, in this supposed 
way, within the mind. 
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To show still further that what is meant by a 
subsistence within the mind is nothing in the 
slightest degree incompatible with that external 
position which things evidently have with reference 
to the body, I need only observe that every one of 
our sensations which we have by the senses has 
this external position. Sounds, tastes, smells, and 
feels of all kinds, as well as colours, have it, and 
have, therefore, all this appearance of being outside 
the mind, without seeming in any respect to be in 
the slightest degree within it. Yet it is within the 
mind only that these things can be. There is no 
man of scientific attainments of any sect or country, 
who now denies that these things are sensations, 
and that a sensation is incapable of subsisting any- 
where except within a substance that is sentient 
like the mind. There are diiFerent, and very 
different opinions as to where and what the cause of 
tastes, smells, sounds, feels, and coloure is, but only 
one opinion even on the part of the Materialists as 
to the position of these things themselves within the 
mind. (See Essays on the Intell. Powers, Essay II. 
ch. 17.) No reasonable man who pays.attention to 
this fact will see any thing so very contrary to com- 
mon sense and common experience, as he was led to 
believe, in saying that things beyond our bodies, 
may exist within our minds, and that, as far as its 
distance from us is concerned, the whole sensible 
universe may exist there. 
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There can, I think, be no doubt that the reason 
unscientific people think it absurd to say that the 
universe subsists within the mind, is because they 
think that colours, feels, sounds, tastes, and smells 
exist outside it; nor any doubt that, when the 
Materialists raise the cry of absurdity against 
Berkeley, it is upon this error of the unlearned that 
they calculate; for any one who knows that the 
external things here enumerated are things in mind, 
will not only not think it contrary to common sense 
to say that the universe exists there also, but will 
be very much inclined to think it contrary to com- 
mon sense not to suppose that it does. From all 
which, it is very clear that if there is an}'thing un- 
reasonable in saying that the universe exists within 
our minds, that unreasonableness does not arise from 
any distance that there is between the universe and 
our bodies (for this distance, we see, does not pre- 
veflt things from being within our minds), but must 
arise from some supposed disproportion in size 
between the universe and the hiunan mind, or from 
some supposed impossibility that all the elements of 
which tha universe is composed could, from their 
nature, subsist within a thing like mind. 

Upon the first of these points, people ask, how 
can the mind contain so much? Not reflecting 
that the mind has no more relation to size than 
blue has to sound, and that you cannot say a mind 
is smaller than a house any more than you can say 
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that any given yellow is more bright than thunder. 
These people also omit to take into account that the 
mind when it contains a colour, contains also the 
space occupied by that colour whether that space be 
measured by a foot or by the diameter of Saturn's 
orbit, and that there is therefore, in this respect, no 
greater difficulty in supposing the universe to be 
within one's mind than in supposing the peasant's 
foot to be there. 

Those who derive their imputation of absurdity 
against Universal Immaterialism from the nature of 
the elements which are known to compose the 
universe have as frivolous a ground for their impu- 
tation as the rest have. All the known elements 
of the sensible universe are the five sensations 
already enumerated as received at the five senses, 
and the various modifications of which these things 
are capable, and which are discoverable in these 
things. Now, nothing can be better adapted to a 
subsistence within mind than such elements as these ; 
nor is there the slightest trace of any other element, 
known or unknown, discoverable in the objects of 
sense. Take away all the feels connected with 
Mont Blanc, so that the mountain shall become im- 
palpable; and take away all the colours connected 
with it, so that it shall be invisible ; what ^ill then 
remain in the space of earth and air now occupied 
by the mountain? Is it common sense to believe 
that any portion of the mass remains ? Is it not as 
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clear as human reason can make it, that if Mont 
Blanc became invisible and impalpable, there would 
be, — there could be, no real Mont Blanc ? And so it 
is also with all the rest of the universe. Feels and 
colours, tastes, smells, and sounds, being taken away, 
not a particle of the sensible creation will remain. 
Every object of sense consists wholly of these things, 
unless there is something in it that is unknown. 
Earths and metals, as well as all vegetable and animal 
substances, are found, upon the minutest analysis, to 
have nothing else that can remain, and to become 
annihilated, when we suppose them to be quite free 
from these five things; and every one can satisfy 
himself of this fact by reflecting for a few minutes 
upon the share which these elements have in the 
composition of any sensible object that is near him. 
Thus, those who represent it as contrary to common 
sense to speak of the universe as subsisting within 
mind, on account of the known component elements 
of the universe, have, if that were possible, a slighter 
pretext for their representations than any others, 
inasmuch as the examination of those very elements 
affords the amplest grounds for thinking that the 
universe really does exist within the mind, and that 
it would be physically impossible for it not to do so. 
I would here merely observe, that to say or believe 
what is physically impossible, is what, in common 
language, is called " absurd." 

Neither, then, on account of the externality of 
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other sensible objects to our own bodies, nor on 
account of the distance of these objects from our 
bodies, nor on account of the great size and number 
of these objects, nor yet on account of the elements 
of which these objects are known to be composed, is 
there the slightest reason for suspecting that the 
spiritual subsistence of the universe is contrary to 
common sense, and there is no other reason alleged 
for thinking that it is so. But the mere fact of its 
not being contrary to common sense — ^the mere fact 
of its involving no inconsistency to think that the 
objects of the sensible imiverse are within our 
minds, must not be misrepresented as, nor mistaken 
for, a demonstration of the thing itself, nor even for 
a probability in favour of believing it. It has been 
said that this spiritual subsistence of the universe is 
absurd. It has been now shown that it is not. 
But this is no proof that the thing is certainly true. 
The demonstration of this is given in another page ; 
but I do not think this an inappropriate place to 
lay down two strong arguments of its probability 
(if, indeed, they are not found to amount to a great 
deal more), since they farther illustrate how per- 
fectly free Berkeley's proposition is of anything 
absurd. One of these arguments is foimded upon 
the principle that " the unknown situation of the 
whole may be determined by the known situation of 
any portion of it, when that portion is known not to 
be disunited from the whole." The second of these 
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arguments is, that " it is contrary to common sense 
to think that the colour of a chair is not united to 
the chair, but that the chair and its colour are in 
two different parts of the same room at the same 
time." 

To exhibit the first argument, let us for an in- 
stant suppose that the universe consists of a con- 
siderable quantity of unknown elements — elements 
respecting which there is nothing known, not even 
whether they are or are not capable of existing 
within the mind. Let an intelligent peasant be 
invited to pronounce upon the question as to whe- 
ther this universe, so composed, has its position 
within mind or not; and to guide his judgment, 
let him be merely apprized of the fact that all 
parties are agreed as to the position mthm the 
mind of at least one important portion of this uni- 
verse. He will probably remark, that much must 
depend upon what that portion is which has this 
spiritual subsistence; since, if it has little extent, 
or cannot be proved to be with the rest of the uni- 
verse, its spiritual subsistence will not determine 
that of the rest ; whereas, if it be extensive, or can 
be proved to be with the rest, especially if both 
these things be true of it, then its spiritual sub- 
sistence renders it unreasonable not to believe that 
of the whole universe. Inform the peasant, then, 
that that portion of the universe whose position 
within the mind is perfectly ascertained and undis- 
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puted is its colours. " Its colours !" he will exclaim ; 
" do you mean the colours of coloured objects on 
the earth's surface, as well as the colours of the 
skies and stars?" Tell him that it is perfectly 
ascertained by scientific persons, that these and all 
other colours are within the mind ; and if he accepts 
this fact, I believe no one can have the least doubt 
of what the peasant's judgment will be upon all the 
rest of the universe. 

Or, instead of colours, let him be apprized that 
light is that portion whose spirituality is undoubted, 
(the light next the earth's surface, as well as that 
where the most distant stars are.) Will he begin 
upon this to reflect how it may be possible for him 
to suppose that the light which is in the distant 
stars may be in one place, and that the stars them- 
selves are in another; or will he not rather in- 
stantly conclude that even the distant stars are in 
the same place and substance in which their light is, 
and that the spaces delineated by all these lights are 
where the delineating phenomena themselves are ? 

Or, let the portion of the universe selected to 
guide his judgment be its feels. Let him be in- 
formed that every imaginable kind of feel, however 
qualified — ^i. e., feel in all its modifications of sharp, 
round, broad, long, soft, &c., — ^whether these modi- 
fications be such as are found peculiarly in feel 
alone, or such as are assumed as well by colour as 
by feel —let him be informed that feel of all kinds 
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subsists, and can, from its nature, subsist only within 
a recipient or percipient substance like the mind. Can 
there be any doubt as to whether he will look upon 
the feels of things as a sufficiently extensive, and 
sufficiently inseparable portion of the universe to 
determine the position of all the rest? Is he likely 
to think that the universe can exist very well with- 
out its feels ; and that it is therefore unnecessary to 
suppose that it exists with them within the mind? 
That a single stone can exist without some feel, 
is what, I venture to say, no peasant can under- 
stand. 

Or, instead of the foregoing portions of the imi- 
verse, let us give him its sounds. Let him be informed 
that it is well known by all who have made the sub- 
ject their study, that every sound in the universe 
subsists spiritually, and can only so subsist; that 
thunder, for instance, is a thing solely within the 
mind, as well when the first crash of it is heard in the 
clouds above our heads, as when its last echoes are 
dying along the distant mountains. Can it be sup- 
posed that the unsophisticated peasant will not be 
strongly tempted to suspect that the whole universe 
is where the thunder is, whether that be inside or 
outside our minds? Will he not be as sure as of 
anything else that his senses teach him, that the 
noise in a street is really in the street, where it 
seems to be, and that in whatever place the noise 
is, the street is also. 

H 
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I think it is perfectly indifferent which of -the 
foregoing portions of the universe we represent to 
the peasant as subsisting within our minds, and that 
whichever of them we select, that one will be suffi- 
cient to make him sure that the universe, whatever 
else it be composed of, must have its being either 
inside or outside the mind, according to what is true 
as to where that portion has its being. It is not at 
all improbable that the peasant will ask for a distinct 
understanding as to whether our own bodies are to 
be looked upon as sharing the same fate in this 
respect as the universe (since he will see a great 
absurdity in supposing the mind which contains the 
universe to be within the human body), and also, a 
distinct understanding as to whether things are to 
be looked upon as subsisting within our minds in 
the regular manner in which we perceive them, with- 
out a more adequate cause for that regularity than 
any cause we can detect within our own minds, 
(since he will see another absurdity in supposing 
that the spots in a peacock's tail can have that order 
and steadiness without some better cause of order 
than his own mind.) On these two points let him 
hav6 the amplest satisfaction. Let him be reminded 
that the same reason as there is for thinking the 
universe to be in our minds, exists in equal force 
for thinking that our own bodies are there also ; and 
that there is the same cause and object for the order 
that exists in all the natural phenomena which we 
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perceive, as there is for the phenomena themselves, 
the cause being in both cases a Spirit, the limits of 
whose power we cannot perceive; and the object 
being in both cases to render our minds perceptible 
to one another, as well as the Divine mind percep- 
tible to all, and to open an intercourse between each 
of our minds and the other, as well as between all 
and that which is Almighty. Nothing further will, 
I apprehend, remain to embarrass the decision of the 
impartial peasant, nor do I think that even the most 
prejudiced will fail to see the truth of the principle 
upon which this argument is founded, and that, how- 
ever some of the learned may think proper to decide, 
the unlearned peasant will decide for Berkeley. 

But if there be any grounds, imperceived by me, for 
doubt as to what the peasant would conclude, — ^if 
it is not clear, that when he is convinced that any 
one portion of the universe exists within the mind, 
he would instantly conclude the same thing of the 
whole ; if this, I say, is not clear, then try what he 
will think of it when you tell him, as with truth 
you can, that all the foregoing portions of the imi- 
verse exist within the mind, and can only exist 
there ; not only one portion, as was at first repre- 
sented to him — not only feels, or only colours, or 
only lights, or only sounds, but all these four por- 
tions of the universe together ; let him be apprized 
that they all are well ascertained to have their sub- 
sistence within our minds — what, is it supposed, 

h2 
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will be the effect of this startling communication 
upon the peasant's mind? Is there now any room 
for doubt as to what will be his conclusion ? or, as 
to what he will think of those who tell him this, yet 
ask him whether, nevertheless, the rest of the uni- 
verse may not subsist outside, and at a distance 
from, all mind whatever, and whether he does not 
see that it is totally contrary to common sense to 
deny that it does so? 

The second argument which I have proposed to 
introduce here respecting the probability of the pro- 
position that the universe subsists within our minds 
is totally distinct from the preceding, and consists 
in the fact that it is contrary to common sense to 
suppose that the attributes of a chair, for instance, 
are not all together in the same place, as they seem 
to be, but are in dijSferent parts of the room, accord- 
ing to the distances at which people stand from the 
chair. I assume that this is contrary to common 
sense ; yet an instant's reflection will convince any 
one that it is a necessary consequence from suppos- 
ing one part of the universe in our minds and the 
other part outside them. If it be true that light 
and colours, feels, sounds, tastes, and smells are the 
only portions of the universe that subsist within the 
mind, it is clear that the colour of a chair can only 
be in that part of the room where there is a sentient 
or percipient substance (whether it be that of a 
man or of a brut«), while the shape of the chair may 
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be where there is no such substance ; so also that 
the noise of a trumpet is not where the trumpet itself 
is ; nor a fragrant smell in that part of the garden 
where the plant itself is, but in another and different 
part of it; nor the hand where its pain, and its 
colour, and its heat are ; and that there must be, at 
all events, some slight local distance between the fire- 
place and the heat of it, which distance varies 
according to the position of the sentient substance. 
I assume that all such things are contrary to com- 
mon sense and to all our most intimate convictions. 
I offer no proof that they are so. If to any one they 
do not appear so, as they do to me, he need take no 
account of them, nor of what I have said of them. 
But if, on the other hand, any one is disposed to re- 
gard them as inconsistent in the extreme, I desire he 
may reflect that all those who have any knowledge 
on this subject, and who think that the universe 
does not exist within the mind, think, and admit 
that they think, and are by their principles under 
the necessity of thinking, that the attributes of 
things exist in that strange and scattered manner 
now described. Any one who chooses to make 
himself acquainted with this branch of science, can 
obtain the utmost certainty as to the prevalence of 
this hypothesis, and whoever sees that it forms a 
necessary part of the supposition that the universe 
is outside the mind, will be very apt to regard this 
supposition as a wild and shocking paradox, utterly 
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at variance with all our common instincts and with 
all our common knowledge. 

Thus, then, I have examined what there is physi- 
cally impossible either in the principle that there is 
no matter in the universe, or in the principle that 
the universe subsists within our minds; and it is 
left for the judgment of an impartial reader whether 
there is any such thing as a physical impossibility 
connected with either of these principles. It is to 
give him a complete view of the circumstances of 
the question that it has been set in so many diffe- 
rent lights ; and my own impression is, that if he 
be a plain, practical man, and the advocate of no 
theory, he will be very apt to consider that the 
physical impossibility of the thing is wholly upon 
the other side of the question. At all events, he 
cannot fail to see that the two propositions which 
Mr. Stewart and Dr. Reid represent Berkeley as 
having strictly demonstrated upon the common 
principles of all enlightened men except themselves, 
are, as might be expected, propositions which, after 
aU, neither clash with our experience, nor with that 
proud common sense to which we all aspire. 

III. The third misrepresentation circulated by 
the Materialists respecting Berkeley's doctrine was, 
that it had a tendency irreligiously sceptical ; and, 
as might well be anticipated in a moral and reli- 
gious country like England, this misrepresentation. 
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although levelled against one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the church, had quite as much effect as — 
if not more than — any other. 

This misrepresentation has, for the most part, 
been carried on by such hints and insinuations as 
were best calculated to produce the desired impres- 
sion, without a direct or specific charge ; especially 
by constantly coupling Berkeley's name with that of 
a professedly irreligious writer. But so far is there 
from being any direct charge preferred, or any even 
plausible grounds indicated for these insinuations, 
that the parties who originated them have elsewhere 
expressly acknowledged that there were no grounds 
for such a charge. Mr. Stewart says distinctly in 
one place, that he does not regard Berkeley's doc- 
trine " as an error of any serious moment," and in 
another he speaks of it as "an inoffensive tenet;" 
while Dr. Reid proceeds to the extent of making 
the following remarkable concession respecting it : — 
" The evidence of an all-governing mind, so far 
from being weakened, seems to appear even in a 
more striking light upon his (Berkeley's) hypo- 
thesis than upon the common one." (Intell. Powers, 
Essay II. ch. 10.) 

As I look upon this as but a very imperfect 
account of the merits of Lnmaterialism in a theolo- 
gical point of view, and as the insinuations I allude 
to have not only had much weight with many 
people, but have also derived an air of plausibility 
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from some absurd and illogical conclusions attri- 
buted to the doctrine, I shall here exhibit, in addi- 
tion to what is to be found in the Introduction, a 
sufficient outline of Immaterialism, in its theological 
bearings, to enable any one to see the utter ground- 
lessness of these insinuations. 

To do this, I need only observe, that all external 
and material things are represented by this doctrine 
as of such a purely spiritual or mental nature that 
they can no more subsist independent of mind or 
spirit of some description, than a mere idea can so 
subsist. Not by any means that things are repre- 
sented as being ideas in the ordinary sense of that 
word, but only as being (like pain) of the same 
immaterial nature as ideas are; so that whether 
it is in my mind or outside my mind that sensible 
objects are, it is only within a mind or sentient 
nature of some description that it is physically pos- 
sible for them to be ; not by any means within the 
compass of the human body or of any other body, 
let it be carefully observed, but within the compass 
(to adopt a figurative expression) of the human 
mind or of some other kind of sentient substance ; 
that, in short, all the objects of sense are repre- 
sented as consisting wholly of sensations variously 
modified and variously put together, and that, as 
such, they can only subsist within our minds. 
Thus much admits of the exactest demonstration. 

Now, the three great principles of natural reli- 
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gion — that there is a God, that He is constantly 
attentive to the expectations of His creatures, and 
that the soul is incorruptible — derive the following 
powerful light from the foregoing doctrine : — 

First That it is a spirit which excites into exist- 
ence the objects of sense is determined by the fact, 
assented to by all writers, that sensations, however 
qualified and however combined, are but ideas (in 
the philosophical sense of that word) ; and by the 
other fact, equally assented to by all writers, that it 
is not only contrary to common sense to think that 
any other thing we know of, except mind, can make 
or impart ideas ; but also, that we are every one of 
us conscious that what is commonly called a mind 
can do this. 

Secondly. That God is constantly attentive to the 
wants and expectations of created spirits is deter- 
mined by the extremely transient nature of sensa- 
tions, and by the arbitrary manner in which we 
require or expect them. For a sensation is a thing 
of such a nature that it cannot sustain itself, but 
would instantly disappear, if not continuously sus- 
tained as well as originally excited; so that the 
simple exercise of power which excites the sensation 
blue, for instance, is not sufficient to maintain blue 
any length of time beyond the instant of its first 
appearance, a continued and subsequent exercise of 
power being absolutely indispensable to produce 
this continued and subsequent efiect. And the 
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Supreme Spirit does not excite our sensations at 
stated periods, nor wholly against our wills. If He 
did so, we might have room to suppose that He 
attended to us at certain periods and neglected us 
at others; but since He does not do so — since He 
excites our sensations to a very considerable extent 
according to our own conduct and volitions, which 
we are conscious are quite arbitrary, we are pre- 
cluded from supposing the slightest intermission of 
His care. When we place the ear, or eye, or hand, 
in a given situation, we receive certain sensations of 
sound, or of colour, or of feel, which otherwise we 
should not receive, and which even by this act or 
volition of ours, we could not receive, if the Supreme 
Spirit were inattentive to us. When, for instance, 
we place the eye and ear in such a situation as 
induces us to expect that our minds shaU receive 
the sensations (the sounds and colours) which 
belong to, and constitute, in great part at least, a 
distant sea, we find that that Spirit attends to this 
expectation, and makes or produces these sensations ; 
for that He has left some sort of invisible dead 
thing there with the power of producing these sen- 
sations in us, will be found to be a physical impos- 
sibility by any one who carries his reflections upon 
this subject far enough. And whatever numbers 
of people go to the sea-side with this same expecta- 
tion, not one of them wiU be forgotten, nor any par- 
ticle of the phenomena be omitted in the case of 
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any one of them. The sensations which form the 
visible and audible sea are excited in the minds of 
all without exception who are able and willing to 
place their organs under the required conditions for 
having such sensations produced within their minds. 
And the same in the case of feels, or the palpable 
sea. Even persons who are both deaf and blind, — 
to whom the visible and audible sea can no more 
exist than the toothache can to a man who has no 
teeth, — even they, if they place the organs of touch 
in the appointed places, may be certain that they 
will experience the feels (or the sensations) which 
form the palpable sea. In all such expectations — 
whether they be hopes or fears — the most insignifi- 
cant of us is not forgotten, however many there 
are to act upon, and however complicated all these 
actions may be. This constant attention to our 
rational expectations in the minutest details of 
physical (or sensible) existence, renders all doubt 
frivolous as to the permanence of the same attention 
to whatever other rational expectations we may 
fonn with reference to the goodness or to the power 
of God. 

Thirdly. That the soul is, according to the course 
which the Supreme Spirit pursues in these creations, 
perfectly indestructible, immortal, and uninvolved, 
to the slightest extent, in the disorganization and 
dispersion of the human body, is determined under 
this doctrine, and exempted from all doubt, by the 
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fact that the conscious mind is perfectly independent 
of all its present sensations^ as well those which com- 
pose the body connected with it^ as those which com- 
pose the sun, moon, earth, stars, and all the other 
bodies in the universe. That our minds may have 
originally their consciousness by means of the first 
presence of these sensations within them, every one 
who can reflect upon it must acknowledge; and 
it is even possible that, as things are, our minds 
might never have attained to this consciousness, 
without the presence within them of such sensations. 
But that our minds or spirits have also svbsequently a 
conscious existence without the presence of sensa- 
tions is a fact of which there is not one of us 
unconscious; the termination, therefore, of our 
sensations cannot involve in any case, or in any 
sense, the termination of that conscious existence 
with which God has invested mind. 

Now, as to the particular set or body of sensations 
by which the volitions of one mind are rendered 
perceptible to another, and which for that obvious 
purpose are associated with our volitions, these sensa- 
tions (as far as they are sensations) are evidently 
not in the slightest degree difibrent from all other 
sensations, except only in their office; and the 
association which subsists between them and our 
volitions is evidently of the same unnecessary and 
arbitrary kind as that which subsists between flame 
and heat, or between the feels and colours of a mill- 
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stone, or between any two physical objects which 
are in the relation we call cause and effect. By 
" unnecessary," I mean, that they are not, from 
their nature, incapable of existing unassociated ; as 
a sensation, for instance, is physically incapable of 
existing unassociated with a mind ; and by " arbi- 
trary," I mean, wholly dependent upon the will of 
the Supreme Spirit as all things are, of which a 
different association is not physically impossible. 
Therefore, that my mind should be able to move the 
arms associated with it, is no more a necessary law 
than that my mind should be able to arrest the 
earth's progress, or to move the table which is at a 
distance from my body, without the intervention of 
any other body. These two points, then, being 
clearly ascertained — firsts that our bodies are, in their 
nature^ like all other sensible objects, merely sensa- 
tions ^vithin our own and other people's minds ; and, 
secondly^ that any possible connexion between sen- 
sations of any kind and the recipient mind itself in ^ 
which they are, is such as to make it physically im- 
possible for the mind to be prevented from going on 
svbsisting by the mere fact of its not having any of 
these sensations any longer^ in this way^ or in any way^ 
associated with it — ^these two points, I say, being 
ascertained beyond all doubt, it becomes as frivolous 
to suppose that the mind may be destroyed by being 
totally separated from that set of its sensations 
which we call its body, although we do not see how 
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this destruction can, in the nature of things, take 
place, as it is to suppose any other physical impos- 
sibility; that there may be, for instance, a case in 
which two and two would cease to make four, or in 
which the whole may cease to be greater than its 
part, although we cannot see or explain or under- 
stand how these things could in nature be made 
possible. 

To recapitulate in a few words what has been 
said : There are three important points of theology 
in which this doctrine transcends the common one. 
First, the existence of any one object of sense, 
whether it exhibit contrivance and design or not^ — a 
rock, for instance, or a desert, or a chaos, or even 
one single colour, or one single sound, — ^necessarily 
implies the presence of a superhuman mind to pro- 
duce it ; whereas, under the Material theory, this is 
only implied (and that not irresistibly) where there 
is contrivance. Secondly, the existence of all such 
objects of sense can, from their very nature, only 
endure co-equally with the attention of that super- 
human mind, and must instantly cease when that 
attention is withdrawn, since sensations cannot, from 
their nature, maintain themselves; whereas the 
theory of matter supposes that things are capable of 
going on in their existence, by the aid of certain 
laws implanted in them, without the presence or 
attention of any mind at all. Thirdly, the mind 
cannot, without absurdity, be supposed to depend 
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for its existence upon its connexion with the things 
which it contains within it, by virtue of its prior 
EXISTENCE ; and cannot, therefore, without supposing 
a physical impossibility, be supposed to depend for its 
subsistence on its connexion with the body; whereas 
no one wiU deny how much room the hj^othesis of 
matter leaves for supposing, not only that the 
mind does not survive its disconnexion with the 
body, but even that the mind is a mere state or 
result of bodily organization. 

It remains that we should inquire what is the 
irreligion discoverable in all this? What doubt — 
what irreligious scepticism does it seem to cast upon 
the precious things which Providence has given us? 
In what does it rob even the field flowers of their 
eloquence, or obstruct the holy thoughts which 
descend from our evening sky? The only answer 
which we can collect to this question from the 
-writings of the more enlightened Materialists, and 
the point to which all their theological objections at 
last dwindle, is, that it does not, in point of fact, at 
all signify for religion whether things exist in mind 
or (externally to mind) in matter, since they can 
exist as really in the one substance as in the other ; 
that what alone does signify is, whether (now that 
people's minds are made up about it) things have 
matter in them or not ; but that they cannot have 
matter in them, if they are themselves in mind, and 
that for this reason it is of the utmost importance 
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to religion, and all settled principles, that the sen- 
sible universe should not be thought to be in mind. 
It is this denying that matter is wrapt up in the 
sizes of things which Mr. Dugald Stewart represents 
as " the principal stumbling-block" in Berkeley's 
doctrine, " unhinging completely (as he says) the 
natural conceptions of the mind with respect to a 
truth, about which of all within the reach of our 
faculties we seem to be the most completely ascer- 
tained ;" and again this same writer elsewhere 
describes this unsettling influence of the doctrine 
by saying, that it "tends to unhinge the whole 
frame of the human understanding, by shaking our 
confidence in those principles of belief which form 
an essential part of its constitution." — (Phil. 
Essays II.) 

Now, laying aside the cloak of philosophical 
language, the facts of the case are these : Although 
matter has been (which shall be hereafter fully 
shown) as much and as long an object of research 
among the learned as ever the philosopher's stone 
has been, Mr. Stewart and Dr. Reid were the first 
who pretended to have discovered it with perfect 
certainty, and in very large quantities, in the objects 
of sense; in oak-trees, for instance, and in other 
such things, and (what is rather remarkable, con- 
sidering the length of time its existence was in 
doubt) constituting the chief ingredient of the tree. 
Every assurance, indeed, that could reasonably be 
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expected, these gentlemen have given of their dis- 
covery; but (strange to say) they have given no 
account of how they discovered it, nor have they 
suggested any experiment by which others may 
establish its existence. They have even gone so 
far as to say that it was too evident a portion of the 
tree to need any proof of it ; that to them its exist- 
ence seemed as manifest as that of our sensations 
themselves ; that the thing was as large as these — 
as intense as these — and, indeed, that it was irreli- 
gious as well as nonsense even to talk of proving its 
existence. On the other side of the question, and 
prior to the report of these naturalists. Bishop 
Berkeley, who seems to have studied trees more 
than most people have done, and who, notwith- 
standing all the probabilities advanced by others, 
entertained from the first strong doubts as to whe- 
ther any of this pellucid matter entered into the 
composition of an oak-tree, proceeded at last to the 
strictest analysis of which the subject was suscep- 
tible, and, to his amazement, after all that had been 
said about it for thousands of years, not only found 
nothing approaching to the description given of it, 
but even discovered that, owing to the materials of 
which the rest of the tree is composed, it would be 
physically impossible that a thing of that descrip- 
tion should be any portion of the tree at all — ^to 
his own amazement, indeed, but to the horror and 
consternation of the Materialists. For what, they 

I 
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ask, can be more obvious than the wickedness and 
irreligion of this? Is it not the same thing as 
saying that the whole universe is but a hoax — a 
mere deception ? What ! a tree without this sub- 
lunate of matter! and stiU more terrible, a whole 
universe without it! " Oh, my Lord Bishop," 
gravely exclaims the enthusiastic Materialist of 
the Scottish school, " reflect — ^reflect, I beseech you, 
upon the disastrous consequence of saying such a 
monstrous thing lis this amounts to. It is a handle 
for wicked men. You surely do not consider what 
you are about. If you must think such rank non- 
sense, do, pray, keep it to yourself. Promulgate 
nothing, I implore you, so fatal to religion. Do 
you not see that if that substance, invisible though 
it be, does not exist, nothing exists ? Is it not, as 
it were, the mind of the tree, which, if disproved, 
disproves all other mind whatever? Read Hume, 
followers of Berkeley ; Hume will convince you of 
what I say. Besides, you unsettle men's minds. 
All the world acquiesce constitutionally and quietly 
with us philosophers as to the existence of that 
transparent, unknown substance in our trees, and 
why disturb this constitutional belief? Why un- 
hinge their understandings? We plead guilty to 
having deceived people with the equivocal term 
* matter.' We plead guilty to having pretended 
that what we spoke of was the matter that consists 
of feels and colours, whereas what, in fact, we were 
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speaking of was the matter which consists of neither, 
and we admit that it was by this artifice that we 
supplanted you in the estimation of the British 
public. But vengeance is not yours ; and again, I 
say, unsettle not men's minds. All firmly believe 
that this pellucid matter exists ; nay, we have even 
taught men — ^yes, right or wrong, we have taught 
men that nothing else really exists at all in trees 
but that; and now you tell them that this is the 
only thing that does not really exist in trees or in 
anything! What a reverie! What a wild and 
shocking paradox I What a shaking of man's con- 
fidence ! What a subversion of his believing powers I 
The consequence must be, that people will leave off 
believing anythmg. Philosophy and religion must 
both suffer. Reflect, I once more implore you, my 
Lord Bishop, upon this imponderable, ethereal, and 
invisible thing we speak of. How simple, how 
inoffensive it is ! Just to suppose that it is in our 
trees, what harm can that do? Even if it is a 
fraud on our part, it is a pious fraud, and ought to 
be respected. Reflect, I say, on this, and tremble. 
Tremble at the appalling consequences of saying 
that there is no such thing; the appalling conse- 
quences to all that is best beneath the sun, and 
dearest to this clinging heart of our fallen nature ; 
most undoubted by a much doubting world, and 
held most sacred where most things are profaned. 
Reflect, my Lord Bishop, on all this, and tremble. 

i2 
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Tremble at thus tearing down the sanctuary of 
man's belief, and thus annihilating the great source 
of his confidence in God," 

Such is the irreligious scepticism of which 
Berkeley is accused. Will any man of enlightened 
mind sympathise with this expostulation of the 
Materialists? Will any man not be, by it, more 
convinced than ever that Berkeley's doctrine is not 
attended with any unsettling of the mind that can 
have the slightest tendency to irreligious scepticism ? 

As to the perfect harmony which subsists be- 
tween the principles of Universal Immaterialism 
and the Mosaic account of the creation, I need add 
nothing to the ample details which Berkeley liimself 
has published on that subject. But I am unwilling 
to lose this opportunity of expressing my total dis- 
sent from those who (like the author of a modern 
work upon The Vestiges of the Creation) think 
that a natural history of the universe does not entail 
upon its author the necessity of establishing its con- 
sistency with the account of the universe afforded 
to us in the Pentateuch. If this were true in any 
case — ^if in any case a discrepancy were excusable, 
it would, I think, be so when the proposed doctrine 
admits, like the present, of undisputed demonstration. 
Yet even thus, how much more a man must be able 
to demonstrate respecting his doctrine than merely 
that it is true, before he allows it to cast its shadow 
on what is good ! If it be pleaded that truth can 
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never do a good cause harm, let it be remembered that 
this can only hold of the whole truth, or of truth in 
all things, but that a mixture of truths and false- 
hoods can do as much harm as falsehoods alone 
can do — if not more — and that we cannot, in 
an instant, banish all falsehood from the world. 
Until this is done — until we have ascertained the 
truth of all things human, we shall act most gene- 
rously towards our feUow-men by adopting the 
utmost caution as to what truths we mix with the 
errors and falsehoods that it is not in our power to 
remove. I at least cannot but look upon it as an 
important recommendation of Berkeley's doctrine, 
that it perfectly accords with the Mosaic account of 
the Creation. 

IV. The fourth misrepresentation to be exposed 
is, that Hume adopted Berkeley's doctrine to main- 
tain his own views, which are supposed to have been 
that there is no such thinff as a cause of anything, 
and that there U no mind whatever, divme or huma^ 
in existence. 

This misrepresentation has been chiefly carried 
on, like the third, by hints and insinuations, espe- 
cially by that conveyed in the frequent combination 
of the names Hume and Berkeley — a combina- 
tion with which every reader of Mr. Stewart's and 
Dr. Reid's works must be well acquainted, and the 
object of which may be perceived by reflecting what 
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would be the effect produced upon our minds by- 
finding, in a moral treatise of some authority, a con- 
stant junction of the names " Dugald Stewart and 
Thomas Paine," or " the Atheists and Dr. Reid." 

To show that Hume no more agreed with Berke- 
ley as to the non-existence of matter, than Mr. 
Stewart or Dr. Reid did (as can easily be shown), 
might perhaps sufficiently answer the purpose of 
repelling the calumny now under consideration ; but 
on account of the gravity and alarm with which 
Hume's philosophy has been received by those who 
only know it by the reports which confound it with 
his attacks upon religion, and the consequent disre- 
pute into which everjiihing falls that is supposed to 
be at all connected with it, I shall discuss this divi- 
sion of my subject at greater length than many will 
consider it requires. I shall point out what Mr. 
Hume's opinions really were, not only as to the ex- 
istence of matter, but also as to the existence of 
minds, and as to the existence of causes; from 
which it will clearly appear, jirs% that the non- 
existence of minds, which Mr. Hume is said to 
have deduced as a corollary from Berkeley's demon- 
stration, is, in point of fact, a conclusion at which 
he does not even pretend to have arrived at all, be- 
sides being one totally at variance with the said 
demonstration; secondly^ that the non-existence of 
causes is what Mr. Hume does not deduce, and 
never intended to deduce, from anything ; and thirdly^ 
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that he was quite as much a Materialist — ^a bigoted, 
dogmatical, infatuated Materialist — as either of his 
countrymen, Dr. Reid or Mr. Stewart. 

1. As to mind, then, Hume s^s that all the 
mind we have evidence of is a bundle of ideas, 
existing where these exist, and ceasing to exist where 
these cease ; and this, he says, is true upon the same 
principle as that all the matter we have evidence of 
is a bundle of qualities. Now, I admit that Berke- 
ley's principle respecting matter is that here stated ; 
but what can be more evident than that ideas are 
not all we know of mind? and that the mind does 
not consist wholly of ideas in the same manner as 
the objects of sense consist wholly of qualities? 
No one idea is capable of thinking; nor do we see 
anything in two ideas, or in twenty ideas, if they 
could exist together, which makes it appear even in 
a slight degree reasonable to say that, after any 
given period of time, the twenty ideas could 
together create one new one. Yet all agree that 
there is something connected with ideas which can 
do this — ^which can think and reason — ^which not 
only can perceive the ideas presented to it from 
without, but can also start other ideas either con- 
nected or disconnected, at its own pleasure, fix>m 
within. This is what (in common language) we 
call " mind," and is therefore a thing quite different 
from any idea, or any combination of ideas, with 
which it deals. Nor is it only in forming or con- 
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necting ideas that this thing diifers from an idea, 
or cluster of ideas, but in being conscious of itself, 
and in willing. I believe aU people are able to 
judge that no oqe of our ideas can be conscious of 
itself, or can be interested in doing anything; nor 
can one idea perceive another. In will, then, and 
consciousness, and in reasoning and perceiving, 
what we commonly call " mind," is a thing very 
different from any one, or aU, of the ideas of which 
the witty sceptic says it is composed; whereas not 
in any one single point whatever is an object of 
sense different from the joint effect of ^U the 
qualities which distinguish it. Who will deny that 
all the things just now enumerated are known 
properties of a thing which is not an idea, nor a 
body of ideas? Yet who wiU point out a single 
known property of that thing (called "matter") 
which is said to be wrapt up and hidden in the 
qualities of things? and how then can the argu- 
ments which apply to matter be said, in any sense, 
to apply to mind ? That there is this thing called 
"mind," with all these foregoing qualities, pro- 
perties, or powers, every man is conscious; he is 
not only sure of it, but he can prove it; although 
every man may not at all hours call it by the same 
name. Mr. Hume, for instance, sometimes calls it 
"a bundle;" but never meant to say that this 
bundle did not will and understand, or was not 
conscious and inventive — nor, above all things, 
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did he mean to say that the said bundle did not 
exist. He has said the contrary over and over 
again. He has said that it did most really exist — 
that he was one himself; that, in his case, this 
bundle was conscious of itself, and was conscious to 
itself of being able to start new ideas, and possessed 
within it that sort of existence in which aU men 
feel an interest. I therefore conclude that Hume 
did not mean to say that what is commonly called 
" mind " does not exist ; nor does he anywhere put 
forward such a statement, but the very contrary 
in almost every page. And still less (if that were 
possible) does he mean to say that the same argu- 
ments which disprove the existence of pure matter, 
disprove the existence of this bundle also. He was 
not one to lose sight of the difference between an 
unconscious bundle of ideas and a conscious one. 
Mr. Dugald Stewart, indeed, might have made this 
confusion, and has made it, and has been led by 
Mr. Hume to make it ; but Mr. Hume himself was 
very far from the regions of confusion. 

And further, Berkeley's reasonings have been 
described by Mr. Stewart and Dr. Reid as the most 
accurate and demonstrative imaginable, except where 
they accord with Locke's essay ; yet a large part of 
these reasonings is employed to establish the nature 
and to prove the existence of minds, which it is 
said that Hume, by the very same line of reasoning 
and the very same accordance with Locke's essay. 
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demonstratively disproves. Is it not, I ask, a 
glaring inconsistency to say, that what most accu- 
rately proves the existence of spirits, most accurately 
proves their non-existence also? 

2. Hume is likewise represented to have said that 
things may begin to exist without a cause — that a 
house, for instance, may be destroyed without any- 
thing to destroy it, or a world created without any- 
thing to create it. "I believe," says Dr. Reid, 
" Mr. Hume was the first who ever called in ques- 
tion whether things that begin to exist must have 
a cause." This is pure misrepresentation, nor is it 
easy to see in what such gross and incessant misre- 
presentation can benefit philosophy or mankind. 
Hume has suggested impious thoughts enough with- 
out our thus gratuitously inventing and suggesting 
others for him. He has not said that things began 
their existence without causes. Nowhere has he 
said this. What he says is, that it is custom, or 
nature, alone which prompts us to attribute causes 
to efiects and efiects to causes ; that if, for instance, 
fire sometimes caused cold as well as heat, and fi*ost 
caused sometimes heat as well as cold, we should 
not consider that fire is the cause of heat, or frost 
the cause of cold. The word custom or experience 
in this argument shocks Dr. Reid. But does he 
mean to say, that if fire uniformly made things 
freeze, it would still be self-evident that fire would 
bum? or does Dr. Reid mean to say, that if we 
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never perceived a volition of our minds to cause 
anything, or anything of any kind to be caused by, 
or to cause another thing — or, in other words, if he 
never knew of anything that could be called a cause, 
and never knew of anything that could be called 
an effect, he would still be irresistibly compelled to 
believe that there are such things as effects and such 
things as causes? Dr. Reid cannot mean this. Yet 
this is all, on this point, that Hume seems to have 
denied ; for I know not where he has asserted it as 
his opinion, that our world, or anything, ever began 
to exist without a cause. On the contrary, he ac- 
knowledges that everything connected with the 
world, or what is called the whole established course 
of nature, leads the mind irresistibly to consider that 
the world must have had a cause. That that cause 
must be something superior to the world, and to 
everything connected with the world, we did not 
require Mr. Hume to teach us. Now, that it should 
be, not from any supposed necessity, but from the 
established course of nature itself that we learn to 
assign a cause to nature, is so far from being an 
objectionable doctrine, that it would be difficult to 
imagine one more highly calculated to remove all 
irreligious uncertainty than this is ; for if we may 
suppose the Omnipotent Spirit to intend that the 
feelings and intelligence of His creatures should lead 
them towards Him, rather than that they should be 
directed to Him imder the influence of some blind 
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necessity, the obvious method of effecting this (as 
far as a man can judge) is to make the course of 
nature such, that it would be unnatural not to 
ascribe it to a cause. I do not mean to say that 
Hume inculcated this point, for his concern was not 
about religion ; but he has left it to us to make what 
use we choose of it, and has not said one word that 
does not corroborate it. Thus, neither with regard 
to the non-existence of causes, nor yet with regard 
to the non-existence of spirits, is there the slightest 
ground for the report given by Dr. Reid of Hume's 
opinions, nor for the odium which the former sought 
to cast on Berkeley's reasonings, by saying that 
these enabled Hume to disprove the existence of all 
mind and of all cause. Even if Hume were an Im- 
materialist, it is clear that his Immaterialism never 
led him to either of these most preposterous conclu- 
sions, since any one who understands plain English 
can see that he never arrived at these conclusions at 
all. But, 

3. I have now to show that Hume was not an 
Immaterialist — ^that he did not agree with Berkeley 
as to the existence of the sensible universe ; on the 
contrary, that he was as bigoted and sneering a 
Materialist as either Dr. Reid or Mr. Stewart. 

Berkeley had two distinct convictions : one, that 
the sensible universe reaUy existed; the other, 
that it has no material substance in it. Now, I 
shall adduce passages to show that, on neither of 
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these points did Hume even profess to agree with 
Berkeley. For (inconsistent as this may appear) he 
thought, unlike Berkeley, that the objects of the 
sensible universe had no real existence of any kind, 
yet declares that Berkeley's arguments against 
matter did not succeed in convincing him, and never 
would convince any one. I do not mean to say that 
Hume had any fixed opinion on these subjects : I 
only mean, that what he has left us in writing does 
not justify any one in the assertion that he agreed 
with Berkeley, but reduces that assertion to a gra- 
tuitous misrepresentation. 

The first point I have to establish is, that Hume 
denied the reality of sensible objects, or adopted what 
is called a universal scepticism, which fact is clearly 
proved by what Dr. Reid himself says in a chapter 
devoted to Hume's doubts. " All we would ask," 
says Dr. Reid, " of this kind of sceptic is, that he 
would be uniform and consistent, and that his 
practice in life do not belie his profession of scepti- 
cism with regard to the fidelity of his faculties ; for 
the want of faith, as well as faith itself, is best shown 
by works. If a sceptic avoid the fire as much as 
those who believe it dangerous to go into it, we can 
hardly avoid thinking his scepticism to be feigned, 
and not real." (Essay VII., ch. 4.) That Hume 
really was sometimes of the opinion here imputed 
to him, that fire and other objects of sense did not 
exist, is corroborated by his own words : " Neither 
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I," says he, in his Treatise of Human Nature, " nor 
any other person was ever sincerely and constantly 
of that opinion. Whoever has taken the pains to 
refute the cavils of this total scepticism has really 
disputed without an antagonist." It is very evident 
that there is here no question about invisible sub- 
stances or airy nothings, but about the plain objects 
of sense ; and it is equally evident that Hume has 
sometimes expressed himself (since he himself admits 
it) of a totally different opinion from those who 
looked upon the objects of sense as really existing. 

The other point to be established is, that Hume 
continued to be a Materialist, notwithstanding all 
the arguments adduced upon the subject, and that, 
whenever he had reason to believe an object of sense 
existing, he also firmly believed that it had the in- 
visible substance in it, contrary to Berkeley's de- 
monstrations. For this purpose I need do no more 
than refer to the second Section in the fourth Part 
of his Treatise, where, in expressions too diffuse for 
quotation, he declares (as he repeatedly does else- 
where), that although he can give no good reason 
for believing the universe to exist otherwise than in 
sentient nature, he, nevertheless, as well as every- 
body else, finds himself constantly actuated by a 
sort of instinct to believe that it does, and cannot 
help so believing, notwithstanding his utmost efforts 
to resist the instinct. That long chapter is occupied 
with his reasons and those of others for this belief 
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in a material substance. In aU which, both with 
respect to himself and other people, he was precisely 
in the same predicament of creed as Dr. Reid and 
Mr. Stewart themselves. But the clearest and sim- 
plest fact upon this point is, that this writer has, as 
forcibly and as deliberately as any other, said that it 
is utterly impossible to yield assent to Berkeley's 
arguments. " They produce," says Hume, " no con- 
viction." Nor is this all. It is not to be expected 
that a writer of pious principles, with any preten- 
sions to intellectual merit, could escape the vilifica- 
tion of a man like Hume. Accordingly, we find that 
Berkeley came in for a considerable share of the scoffs 
and jeers of the Scottish sceptic. " Most of the 
writings of that very ingenious author," says Hume, 
in speaking of Berkeley, " form the best lessons of 
scepticism which are to be found either among the 
ancient or modem philosophers, Bayle not excepted. 
He professes, however, in his title-page (and un- 
doubtedly with great truth) to have composed his 
book against the sceptics, as well as against the 
Atheists and freethinkers. But that all his argu- 
ments, though otherwise intended, are in reality 
merely sceptical, appears from this, that they admit 
of no answer, and produce no conviction. Their 
only effect is to cause that momentary amazement 
and irresolution and confusion which is the result 
of scepticism." Thus it is clear that Hume not 
only did not accept Berkeley's doctrine of Imma- 
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terialism, but even vilified and laughed at it ; and 
that it was a gratuitous slander to accuse Berkeley 
of having, in this respect, obtained Hume's applause, 
I have thus gone over each of the four main points 
in which Berkeley's doctrine has been misrepre- 
sented, and have shown that what is true respecting 
it, is the direct contrary of what its enemies have 
said of it. On the first point, I have shown that 
Berkeley not only did not deny the reality of things, 
but that he asserted it in the strongest and most 
iinqualified manner. On the second^ that his doc- 
trine is not only not contrary to common sense, but 
that the present one is so, and therefore that Berke- 
ley's doctrine (even before proof is given of it) is the 
more credible. On the third point, I have shown 
that it not only has no irreligious tendency, but that 
its tendency is more directly and unquestionably 
religious than that of any other human doctrine, 
inasmuch as it not only proves the immortality of 
the soul more clearly, but shows God to be nearer 
to us, more attentive to us, and more powerful, than 
any other human doctrine has done; and on the 
fourth point, I have shown, not only that Hume did 
not adopt it, or maintain the non-existence of minds 
and causes by its aid, but that he even took pains 
to disparage its credibility with other men, and de- 
clared it as his opinion that no one could believe it. 
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THREE PRELIMINABY PROPOSITIONS. 



Before I proceed to state the demonstrations of 
Universal Immaterialism, I shall seek to conciliate 
the more attention to them, by first offering proof 
of the three following propositions — ^viz., 

I. That the existence of matter is not self- 
evident. 
II. That it has not been proved, or even ren- 
dered probable, by argument. 
III. That there is no necessity for any such hypo- 
thesis as that of a material substance. 

The contrary of a self-evident proposition is con- 
trary to common sense, but nothing else is so. In 
the section, therefore, of this work in which it has 
been shown that Universal Immaterialism denies 
nothing which it is contrary to common sense to 
deny, enough has, I think, been said to satisfy any 
impartial person that the existence of matter is not 
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self-evident. As, however, this is a point of very 
great importance, I shall here present the reader 
with a separate and more copious illustration of it. 

But although a proposition may not be self- 
evident, yet the proof of it may be so. It is not, 
for instance, self-evident that six times six are 
thirty-six ; yet this conclusion may be arrived at by 
a series of truths, each of which shall be self-evi- 
dent. And although neither a proposition nor the 
proof of it be self-evident, yet there may be such 
proof of it as shall constitute moral evidence — I 
mean proof affording some degree of probability, 
whether that degree be the highest moral certainty 
or the very lowest presumption, or some proba- 
bility between these two degrees. Although, there- 
fore, the existence of matter is not self-evident in 
itself, it might be so in the proofs of it, or at least 
there might be probable evidence of it. The second 
proposition to be now considered is, that there is no 
evidence of it of any kind. 

Further : Although a proposition be not self-evi- 
dent, and although there be not even the slightest 
positive proof that it is true, yet it may so com- 
pletely serve to account for other propositions which 
are known to be true, and which cannot otherwise 
be accounted for, as shall deter any reasonable man 
from regarding it as doubtful. This is the case 
with regard to the central position of the sun in 
the planetary system. This central position of the 
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Sim is not self-evident, nor is there any demonstra- 
tion of it, nor is it perhaps physically possible that 
th^re should ever be any such proof; yet, on 
accoimt of the explanation which this hypothesis 
affords of facts which cannot otherwise be explained 
without absurdity, no reasonable man now enter- 
tains the slightest doubt as to the sun's occupying 
a central position in our planetary system. That 
no such plea as this can be set forth on behalf of 
matter, is the third of the propositions which are to 
be considered in this chapter. 

Section I. 

The first preliminary proposition, then, which I 
propose to prove is, " that the existence of matter 
is not self-evident." 

Let us clearly and constantly bear in mind what 
philosophers understand by the term " matter" and 
by the term " self-evident." At the risk of being 
thought superfluously explicit upon the meaning of 
the term " matter," I shall here observe (in addition 
to what I have already said about it under the head 
of Misrepresentations), that we must distmguish 
broadly between two very different kinds of things, 
each of which is indiscriminately called '' matter." 
One of these things consists entirely of what M. 
Cousin (as well as most other metaphysicians) calls 
the phenomena of consciousness, which phenomena 
are feels and colours and the qualities of feels and 
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colours. That which is composed of these pheno- 
mena can only, it is evident, exist within the con- 
scious mind where its ingredients are, and is always 
of the same material as the feels and colours are of 
which it consists. This body of phenomena is one 
of the things called " matter," and the only kind of 
thing which unphilosophical people understand by 
that word ; but it is not the kind of matter which 
philosophical people ever mean when they speak of 
matter, nor is it what is called the physical sub- 
stance of the universe. What M. Cousin and the 
rest of the Materialists call " matter" is the thing 
which causes this body, or cluster, of mental pheno- 
mena — a thing, therefore, which is not made up of 
feels or colours, or shapes or sizes, or of any other 
of the phenomena which it causes, but of some 
unknown stuff quite distinct from all these things, 
yet to which all these things seem to attach them- 
selves in an unknown manner. I say " seem," 
because it is admitted on all hands that the pheno- 
mena of consciousness are not really combined with 
the thing that excites them, but only seem to be so ; 
inasmuch as the phenomena are within the mind, 
whereas that which causes them is held to be of 
such a nature that it cannot possibly be within 
the mind. When, therefore, we see the colour or 
the size of an object of sense, or feel its shape and 
hardness, we neither feel nor see the stuff which 
excites these phenomena in us, and to which they 
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seem to attach themselves, but only these pheno- 
mena themselves. The stuff itself is supposed to be 
of such a nature, that the keenest eye could never 
detect a colour in it, nor the most delicate touch 
ever detect the slightest feel ; nay, it is such that 
no imaginable improvement of the microscope or 
any other instrument of human invention can ever 
enable us to discern it. It is utterly impalpable 
and invisible. In this respect, it is like what the 
mind of another person is to any one of us. We 
neither see nor feel it, but only things connected 
with it. Moreover, it does not think, nor does it 
feel anything, nor is it physically possible for it to 
be (like thoughts and feelings) within a substance 
that thinks and feels. There can, I apprehend, be 
no confusion respecting these two kinds of matter. 
One is compound — the other, simple; one consists 
of sensations and their qualities, and is believed by 
every one to exist — the other consists of neither of 
these things, nor of all of them together, nor of any 
parts of any kind; and it is not difficult to re- 
member that this latter is the disputed material 
substance of the philosophers — the substance which 
is now in question, and of which the most zealous 
Materialist has distinctly and honestly told us, that 
we have, " strictly speaking, no notion of it at all," 
nor can hope to have with our present faculties. 

Let us now attend to the meaning of the word 
" self-evident." When a proposition is such that 
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any one who merely understands the meaning of its 
terms, sees it at once to be physically impossible 
that the proposition should not be true, such a pro- 
position is called " self-evident." That every side 
of an unloaded die has an equal chance of being 
turned up, that the whole is greater than its part, 
and that the tree which we see in a garden is really 
in the garden in which we see it, are self-evident 
propositions, — that is, propositions, the physical 
necessity of which every one can instantly perceive 
who has merely the degree of intelligence that is 
requisite to understand the terms of them. There 
is no alternative between supposing either that 
such things are not self-evident, or that the person 
who doubts, or disbelieves, or is slow to understand 
them, is deficient in the average amount of under- 
standing and common sense. There are few, if any, 
who would choose to speak of such a person as a 
man " of uncommon penetration," or even as one 
possessed of the most ordinary inteUigence. 

The question, therefore, to be now determined is, 
not whether it is a decided physical impossibility 
that there should be a tree without a colourless and 
impalpable kind of something in it ; for there might 
be this impossibility, without its being self-evident ; 
there might be time or reasoning necessary to dis- 
cover it. The question is not in this chapter as to 
whether matter exists or not, but as to whether its 
existence is or is not self-evident ; as to whether the 
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physical impossibility of there being a tree without 
something transparent and impalpable wrapt up in 
it, is, or is not, so obvious to everybody's under- 
standing that it requires neither time nor reasoning 
to discover it. For, even although it were true 
that there must be this sort of stuflF wrapt up in the 
objects of sense, yet if this fact does not appear to 
an ordinary intellect without time and reasoning to 
discover it, then the existence of such stuff cannot 
be said to be self-evident. 

It may be proper here to observe that Dr. Reid 
and Mr. Dugald Stewart have been the first writers 
to assert that the existence of matter is self-evident, 
to assert that not any one other fact in the whole 
world — ^not even that two and two make four — ^is 
more evident to the common reason of mankind, or 
more universally and instantaneously beUeved even 
by uneducated people, than it is that there must be 
this invisible kind of stuff existing in this imper- 
ceptible state throughout the universe. I offer the 
following six proofs that the existence of matter is 
not self-evident. 

FIRST ARGUMENT. 

My first argument against this self-evidence shall 
consist in a mere appeal, not to the feelings or 
habits of anybody, but to the unbiassed under- 
standing of those who care for what is true. Will 
any impartial and reasonable man agree with even 
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as popular a writer as Mr. Dugald Stewart that the 
existence of this sort of transparent material in our 
chairs and tables is self-evident — quite as self-evident 
as the chairs and tables themselves are? and that 
even to dispute it is absurd? Or will he not be in- 
finitely more disposed to acknowledge that perhaps 
there may be no such thing at aU, — ^that, for his 
part, he sees no ground whatever for the supposi- 
tion; and that at least the thing requires proof? 
Mr. Stewart and Dr. Keid and some others have, 
indeed, asserted that every one in his senses believes 
this kind of thing to be existing, and that they 
never found any such person among their acquaint- 
ance who did not believe it. My experience has 
been exactly the reverse of this. I have never 
found any unphilosophical person who saw the 
slightest reason, much less necessity, for thinking 
that there is anything which is, at the same time, 
impalpable and transparent in a table or in a chair. 
This notion I have foimd to be only peculiar to a 
few philosophers, and not by any means so general 
as to appear, from its reception, to be a self-evident 
proposition. I only desire that the question may 
be put, without concealing any part of it, to any 
man — educated or uneducated — ^not whether there 
is, or is not, this sort of transparent and impalpable 
material (for that is not the point before us), but 
whether it is not self -evident that there is ; and I 
greatly suspect that the mere effect of the question 
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upon the countenance of the person interrogated, 
will abundantly prove what there is, and what there 
is not, self-evident in that question. It will then be 
seen who approaches nearest to the regions of fairy 
tales and reveries — George Berkeley or Dugald 
Stewart — he who thinks that there must be this 
material in every kind of object, or he who thinks 
that it is in none. Nor is it necessary that every 
one should think there is no such material in things ; 
for if only one person with common sense doubts a 
proposition, then it cannot be considered as self- 
evident. This principle is recognised by Dr. Reid 
himself in the fourth chapter of his Sixth Essay 
upon the Intellectual Powers. 

SECOND ARGUMENT. 

The second proof I shall offer against the self- 
evidence of this impalpable material is every page 
which has been written by Mr. Stewart, Dr. Reid, 
and some others, in opposition to those who have 
denied it ; for nothing is more clear than that no 
one would gravely write even one single octavo page 
against a man who declared he could not see that 
the whole is greater than its part, or undertook to 
demonstrate that two and two make six. Any one, 
even the most brilliant of the age, who disputed 
these self-evident propositions, would hardly have 
tempted one of Mr. Stewart's or Dr. Reid's genius 
to descend to a single written word in opposition to 
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him ; much less to page after page, and chapter after 
chapter — ay, and volume after volume, of the most 
cautious language, and abstrusest, indeed, almost 
evanescent arguments. Or is it so that people ever 
deal even with their dearest friend, if that friend 
teU them that he has misgivings upon his mind as 
to the inequality of the whole and its part, or as to 
the reality of the table which they all think they see 
and feel before them in the room, or as to any other 
thing that is self-evident? My own impression is, 
that the man who should have the simplicity to 
write one solitary serious line against such a " re- 
verie" as this disbelief about the fiimiture of the 
room, or about the whole and its part, would run a 
considerable risk of being looked upon in the same 
unfavourable light as the man who originally enter- 
tained it. As, therefore, Mr. Stewart and Dr. Keid 
(of whose good sense Materialists think very highly) 
undertook, of their own accord, to write a good deal 
against Berkeley, it wiU be allowed, I think, that this 
feet is abundant proof, if there were no other, that 
Berkeley did not (as these gentlemen so often assert) 
dispute a self-evident proposition, or an instinctive 
belief, or anything " constitutional" to the human 
understanding; i. e., that the existence of the trans- 
lucid substance in our chairs and tables is not self- 
evident. 
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THIRD ARGUMENT. 

My third proof that matter is not self-evident is, 
that a man of mature mind, who does not appear to 
have laboured under any intellectual defect, but on 
the contrary to have enjoyed, even among his adver- 
saries, the highest reputation for intelligence, and 
to have evinced, moreover, in all his conduct an 
undeviating regard for truth and virtue, did, in fact, 
unequivocally declare that, to his apprehension of 
things, the existence of this matter was not self- 
evident, but that its non-existence admitted of the 
clearest proof. Berkeley has made this declaration, 
yet Berkeley's most unsparing adversary. Dr. Reid, 
has said of him : " He is acknowledged universally 
to have great merit as an excellent writer, and a 
very acute and clear reasoner on the most abstract 
subjects, not to speak of his virtues as a man, which 
were very conspicuous." " Several authors at- 
tempted to answer his arguments, but with little 
success, and others acknowledged that they could 
neither answer them nor assent to them. It is pro- 
bable the Bishop made but few converts to his doc- 
trine; but it is certain he made some^ and ifiat he 
himself continued to the end of his life firmly per- 
suaded not only of its truth^ but of its great im- 
portance for the improvement of human knowledge, 
and especially for the defence of religion." — (Intell. 
Powers, Essay II. ch. 10.) Yet this man, who was, 
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all acknowledge, neither a fool nor a madman, nor an 
idle disputant, nor a profligate Athiest — ^this man, of 
whom the talented have said that he was most 
talented, and to whom Pope ascribes " every virtue 
under heaven" — this man has deliberately acknow- 
ledged, and lived a long time acknowledging, that to 
him the existence of matter was not self-evident ; so 
far from it, that to him it was its non-existence that 
was self-evident. There are, I think, few who will 
not see, in this single circumstance, clear proof — as 
clear proof as there can be of anything — ^not, of 
course, that Berkeley's reasonings are more correct 
than those of Mr. Stewart and Dr. Reid (for that is 
a separate question), but that they are not directed 
against a self-evident proposition. 

FOURTH ARGUMENT. 

My fourth argument against Dr. Reid's asser- 
tion, that matter is self-evident, and an argument 
totally distinct from the preceding, is, that Dr. Reid 
himself, during the earlier part of his philosophical 
career, did firmly and wholly believe in Berkeley's 
doctrine respecting the non-existence of matter, 
and therefore, of course, admitted that this trans- 
lucid substance was not then self-evident. No 
writer of any note ever called the existence of 
matter self-evident, until Mr. Dugald Stewart and 
Dr. Reid, as I have before said, chose to do so. 
These two writers, however, often do so, and often 
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declare all argument about it, for it or against it, 
to be absurd — as absurd as it would be to argue 
that we had, or that we had not, heads upon our 
shoulders. Yet Dr. Reid has frankly told us, in 
his discussions about ideas (and Mr. Stewart has 
put this fact respecting Dr. Reid forward upon the 
Scottish side of the question), " If I may presume 
to speak my own sentiments, I once believed this 
doctrine of ideas so firmly, as to embrace the whole 
of Berkeley's system in consequence of it." Surely 
this is a proof that the existence of matter is not 
self-evident, for what he calls Berkeley's system is 
the non-existence of matter. Surely it cannot be 
fair to call that proposition " self-evident," which is 
sl^one day, and the direct contrary of it so another 
day, to the same full-grown intelligent man, with 
the same understanding of the terms in which it is 
conveyed. Nor is it unfair to insist that a propo- 
sition cannot be self-evident to a man of ordinary 
intelligence, such as A, B, or C, however well he 
may understand its terms, if it has not been so to a 
man of greater intelligence, such as Dr. Reid is 
supposed to be, who equally well understood the 
terms of it. No one can use the word self-evident in 
this strange way, unless he does so from that known 
and common weakness in human nature which leads 
us to regard all as self-evident that we ourselves 
believe. If Dr. Reid admitted that matter was not 
self-evident, even for one day, after his judgment 
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had attained maturity, is it not most clearly this 
same common human weakness in him, ever at a 
subsequent period of his life and knowledge, to 
call the direct contrary of that admission self-evi- 
dent. I need delay at this point no longer. There 
are few enlightened men who "will not regard this 
temporary acquiescence of Dr. Reid's in the non- 
existence of the translucid substance, not only as 
good grounds for considering that the existence of 
such matter is not self-evident, but as constituting 
a very strong case of argumentative dishonesty upon 
his part, in having, ever subsequently, sought to 
set up the notion that it was. 

FIFTH ARGUMENT. JUie 

The fifth argument that I have to offer is, that 
Mr. Dugald Stewart himself, and Dr. Reid himself, 
and a great many of the most distinguished Mate- 
rialists, have really not, even in their most infatu- 
ated moments, regarded the existence of matter as 
self-evident. When Dr. Reid became a convert to 
this invisible skeleton of the visible world, he often, 
it is true, used or misused the expression " self- 
evident " in speaking of it ; but, nevertheless, in 
various passages he has ingenuously told us that 
his own private suspicion was, that it was by some 
"good inspiration" that he himself believed it 
(see Intell. Powers, Essay II. ch. 20, sec. 9), and 
all acknowledge that what is obtained by inspi- 
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ration is often, or rather always, very far from self- 
evident. Hume, Fichte, and Dugald Stewart have 
assigned a sort of faith or instinct as the grounds of 
all their knowledge of it. Father Malebranche, on 
whom Dr. Reid lavishes no small praise, said that 
the material world, of which he was as strenuous 
an advocate as Dr. Reid himself, was very far from 
self-evident; that, in short, it was by revelation 
only that he, for his part, knew of its existence, 
and that without revelation he, at least, should 
never have known anything about matter. But 
he certainly does not explain of what importance 
this revelation could be to mankind, nor does he 
point out any passage of Scripture in which this 
invisible and pellucid substance is particularly 
mentioned. Indeed, Dr. Reid, conscious of inspired 
knowledge, seems a little disposed to quiz him about 
his revelation ; but, at aU events, Malebranche did 
not look upon the existence of matter as self- 
evident. Descartes, also, another determined Mate- 
rialist, and greatly admired by Dr. Reid, has 
roundly declared that, for his part, it was by 
reasoning only that he could attain to a knowledge 
of the imperceptible frame-work supposed to be 
latent in the lights and shadows of our perceptible 
world. In this opinion, Descartes is followed by 
M. Cousin, and by all the more eminent Materialists 
both of France and Germany. " Since the time of 
Descartes," says Dr. Reid, ch. 7, " philosophers 
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have very generally thought that the existence of 
external objects of sense (i. e., the imperceptible sub- 
stance of them) requires proof." Nor ought we 
here, perhaps, to omit the opinion of so popular a 
writer as Lord Brougham upon the evidence which 
we have of matter. He also, although a firm Ma- 
terialist, acknowledges that it is by reasoning we 
know of it; but differs from other Materialists of 
the same school, inasmuch as he considers that the 
arguments he finds in favour of it leave it still per- 
fectly possible that there may be no such thing at all. 
A bare possibility of this is all that he admits, but he 
takes some pains to show that this possibility is per- 
fect. "Indeed," says he, in his Natural Theology, " it 
is barely possible that all the sensations and per- 
ceptions which we have of the material world may 
be only ideas in our own minds : it is barely pos- 
sible, therefore, that matter should have no exist- 
ence." Are not these curious facts to find con- 
nected with a self-evident proposition ? But quite 
as remarkable a fact remains. Mr. Stewart, who 
has insisted in as puerile a manner as Dr. Reid 
that a skeleton universe exists self-evident, has 
given us the following elaborate proof that what he 
insists on is not true, and that it never was thought 
to be so until he and his friend Dr. Reid began first 
to think it. " It is well known," says he, " to all 
who have the slightest acquaintance with the his- 
tory of philosophy, that among the various topics 
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on which the ancient sceptics exercised their in- 
genuity, the question concerning the existence of 
the material world was always a favourite subject 
of disputation. Some doubts on the same point 
occur even in the writings of philosophers whose 
general leaning seems to have been to the opposite 
extreme of dogmatism. Plato himself has given 
them some countenance by hinting it as a thing not 
quite impossible that human life is a continued 
sleep, and that all our thoughts are only dreams. 
This scepticism (which I am inclined to think most 
persons have occasionally experienced in their early 
years) proceeds," &c. &c. (Phil. Essays, Essay XL 
ch. 1.) Thus there have been ancient philosophers, 
of all sects, who looked upon the existence of matter 
as anything but self-evident! Plato himself ad- 
mitted that there might be none, and that the real 
objects of sense might very well exist as dreams 
do ! ! Nay, most people^ at some period of their 
lives, experience these misgivings about matter!!! 
A more extraordinary account of a self-evident pro- 
position was perhaps never before recorded. Let 
us imagine aU this uncertainty respecting the pro- 
position that two and two make four, or that all 
the sides of a die have an equal chance of being 
turned up, and we shall thereby be better led to see 
how completely all such dissension annihilates or 
disproves the self-evidence of a proposition. 
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SIXTH ARGUMENT. 

One more argument to show that matter does not 
exist self-evident, and I have done with this ab- 
surdest part of what is all over very absurd. A 
whole nation, or rather all the educated people in 
it, are, or were, believers in Universal Immaterial- 
ism, as the following quotations fix)m the writings of 
Sir William Jones place beyond all dispute. By 
the way, it may not be inappropriate to observe, that 
Mr. Stewart, in his eternal disproof of what he him- 
self asserts, alludes to these statements of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones as being remarkable for " great clearness 
and precision." " The difficulties," says Sir Wil- 
liam, " attending the vulgar notion of Material sub- 
stances, induced many of the wisest among the 
ancients and some of the most enlightened among 
the modems, as well as the Hindoo philosophers, to 
believe that the whole creation was rather an energy 
than a work, by which the Infinite Mind, who is 
present at all times and in all places, exhibits to his 
creatures a set of perceptions^ like a wonderful pic- 
ture or piece of music, always varied, yet always 
uniform." Again : " The Vedantis, unable to form 
a distinct idea of brute matter independent of mind, 
or to conceive that the work of supreme goodness 
was left a moment to itself imagine that the Deity is 
ever present to His work, and constantly supports a 
series of perceptions, which in one sense they call 
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illusory, though they cannot but admit the reality 
of all created forms, as far as the happiness of crea- 
tures can be affected by them." And again : " The 
word maya, or delusion, has a subtile and recondite 
sense in the Vedanta philosophy, where it signifies 
the system of perceptions, whether of secondary or 
of primary qualities, which the Deity was believed 
by Epicharmus, Plato, and many truly pious men, 
to raise by His omnipresent Spirit in the minds of 
His creatures, but which had not, in their opinion, 
any existence independent of mind." Nor will the 
following passage (also taken from Sir William 
Jones's writings) be inappropriate, provided it be 
remembered that neither Berkeley nor any one else 
ever denied (as some have pretended) the existence 
of such matter as could be felt or seen. " The fun- 
damental^tenet of the Vedanti school consisted," says 
Sir William, " not in denying the existence of mat- 
ter — ^i. e., of solidity, impenetrability, and extended 
figure (to deny which would be lunacy), but in 
correcting the popular notion of it, and in contend- 
ing that it has no essence independent of mental 
perception; that existence and perceptibility are 
convertible terms; that external appearances and 
sensations are illusory, and would vanish into no- 
thing, if the divine energy, which alone sustains 
them, were suspended but for a moment — an opinion 
which Epicharmus and Plato seem to have adopted, 
and which has been maintained in the present cen- 
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tury with great elegance, but with little applause, 
partly because it has been misunderstood, and 
partly because it has been misapplied by the false 
reasoning of some popular writers, who are said to 
have disbelieved in the moral attributes of God, 
whose omnipresence, wisdom, and goodness are the 
basis of the Indian phUosophy. I have not suffi- 
cient evidence on the subject to profess a belief in 
the Doctrine of the Vedantk, which human reason 
alone could perhaps neither fully demonstrate nor 
fiilly disprove. But it is manifest that nothing can 
be further removed from impiety than a system 
wholly built on the purest devotion." Why, there 
is something even in Sir William's own language 
calculated to impress one with a suspicion that he 
himself was not a thorough-going Materialist, cer- 
tainly not one of the self-evident school. , 

I am well aware that there are those who will 
still persist in calling the impalpable and invisible 
matter of the universe self-evident ; but I maintain 
that to every man of an enlightened mind, any one 
of the six foregoing arguments will, by itself, con- 
stitute an incontestable proof of the fallacy existing 
in Mr. Stewart's and Dr. Reid's proposition, that 
the existence of this matter is self-evident, — ^that 
the belief of it is " constitutional to human nature" 
(in common language, " instinctive"), and founded 
upon some curious "ultimate law" of "natural 
belief" about "mathematical affections," "which 
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belief (adds Mr. Stewart, the inventor of these 
literary curiosities) is evidently altogether indepen- 
dent of any exercise of our reasoning powers^ I 
maintain, I say, that no man, of an enlarged and 
unbiassed mind, will after the foregoing proof to 
the contrary be imposed upon by the assertion that 
the existence of matter is self-evident ; so far fixjm 
it, that if he is not already acquainted with the 
writings of Mr. Dugald Stewart and Dr. Reid, who 
have asserted it to be so, he will be much more 
inclined to suspect me of misrepresenting them 
when I say that they assert it, than them of having 
made so unaccountable and ridiculous an assertion. 
He will reflect, that if it were self-evident, it would 
not have been so strongly, so often, and so long a 
disputed proposition. A whole nation never denied 
a self-evident proposition. All the educated men of 
a large nation never even doubted that they and all 
the rest of the world had their heads upon their 
shoulders, that two and two make four, or anything 
else self-evident. Does the whole history of human 
nature afford us an instance of even fifty men in 
their senses — even five men — even one man in his 
senses, in doubt about these things? Much less 
have we ever heard of a book gravely written by a 
man, avowedly extremely virtuous and clever, to 
disprove these things, or other such things as these ; 
and why is there this universal absence of the least 
doubt in the one case about such things and not in 
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the other about matter? Simply because such 
things are really self-evident — simply because it is 
"really self-evident that people have their heads 
upon their shoulders, but not at all self-evident 
that these heads are made of the invisible and 
impalpable kind of substance of which Dr. Reid 
and Mr. Stewart will have it to be self-evident that 
they are made. 

Many will, I doubt not, think that I have given 
more proofs than were necessary to establish my 
first preliminary proposition — ^viz., that the exist- 
ence of matter is not self-evident. I have been 
induced to multiply these proofs for three reasons. 
First^ because the stoutest advocates of matter. Dr. 
Reid and Mr. Stewart, have said that if it were not 
self-evident, there would be no reason for supposing 
that there was such a thing at all — an opinion in 
which I have reason to suspect that there are many 
others who are ready to concur. Secondly^ because 
I am firmly convinced that it is a sort of vague 
belief in its self-evidence, which is at the root of all 
that inattention upon the subject that prevails 
among those who are not devoted to philosophy. 
Thirdly^ and principally, because it seems to me 
that this same sort of unexamined notion, that 
common sense requires us to believe it, has led to 
all that labouring of the modem philosophers in 
England, Germany, and France, to find out some 
other more scientific reasons for believing it; and 
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that this vague belief has had the eflfect of stimu- 
lating their exertions much more than any of the 
absurd and impious conclusions which Hume and 
others have sometimes pretended to derive from 
Immaterialism. 

Section II. 

But although the existence of a matter distinct 
from feds and colours is not self-evident, yet there 
may be such a physical impossibility of the universe 
going on without this matter as affords grounds 
for, and is detected by, a demonstration, in the 
strictest sense of that term ; or if no demonstration 
of matter has been discovered, yet there may be 
some argument in favour of it, affording at least 
that probability of its existence which would 
justify us in believing a thing of which there is no 
other evidence except that probability. The second 
preliminary proposition, therefore, of which I have 
proposed to offer evidence is, that the existence of 
matter has not been demonstrated, nor even ren- 
dered probable by one single argument. 

Mr. Dugald Stewart has neither originated, nor 
adduced from other writers, any one proof, or 
attempt at proof, in favour of it. He has gone 
farther. He has even declared it frivolous and 
absurd to attempt the proof of that existence. 
" The attempt of Berkeley," says he, " to disprove 
the existence of the material world, took its rise 
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irom the attempt of Des Cartes, to demonstrate the 
truth of the contrary proposition. Both under- 
takings were equally unphilosophical ; for to argue 
in favour of any of the fundamental laws of human 
belief, is not less absurd than to call them in ques- 
tion." " The fault of the Hindoo philosophy is, that 
it pronounces dogmatically on a mystery placed 
beyond the reach of our faculties, professing to 
describe the mode in which the intellectual and 
material worlds are connected together, and to 
solve the inexplicable problem, as Bacon has justly 
called it. In the present state of our knowledge^ it 
is equally absurd to reason for it, or against it." 
(Phil. Essays, Essay II., ch. 1.) It could answer no 
purpose to add to these quotations of Mr. Stewart's 
own words ; they sufficiently attest the absence of all 
argument upon the subject from his pages, beyond 
the mere dogmatical assertion, that " there can be 
no doubt of it." 

Dr. Reid, although in reality he has pursued the 
same line of conduct in this respect as Mr. Stewart, 
has, nevertheless, affected to invest his opposition 
with a slight show of argument, by alleging, Jirst^ 
that there is no reason for disbelieving matter, 
except that which Berkeley has assigned; secondly^ 
that Berkeley's reason for disbelieving it is entirely 
founded on the supposition that we can have ideas 
of the objects of sense ; thirdly^ that we have not, 
and cannot possibly have, ideas of the objects of 
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sense; and fourthly^ that there is, therefore, no 
reason whatever for disbelieving the existence of 
matter. This singular argument has obtained the 
public acquiescence of such men as Sir David 
Brewster and M. Cousin. 

The facts are these. Berkeley represents the 
objects of sense as composed wholly of sensations, 
combined and qualified in a certain manner. The 
common doctrine of ideas is, that there are ideas of 
sensations as well as sensations, and ideas of chairs 
as well as chairs; which ideas of things remain 
after the things themselves are annihilated or 
removed. 

Now, if I grant (for the sake of the argument) 
that we have no ideas of chairs or of sensations, how 
does it follow from this that a chair is not composed 
of sensations (i. e., of feels and colours) combined 
and qualified in a certain manner? What imagin- 
able connexion can so eminent a philosopher as Sir 
David Brewster have seen between these proposi- 
tions? Ideas and sensations (in the ordinary sense 
of those words) are not the same things; but, on 
the contrary, things as different as possible. If 
there were no sensations, I can admit that there 
might be no ideas ; but there can be no doubt that 
there are sensations, however much we may choose 
to imitate Dr. Reid in his scepticism about ideas. 
Although a mind were so imbecile as to be incapable 
of forming what is commonly called an idea, there 
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is no room for doubt as to its being still able to 
receive its sensations ; and if its sensations existed, 
so could also those things exist which are composed 
of sensations. 

All this is so plain, and the contrary of it so un- 
intelligible, that it should have had no mention here, 
were it not for the distmguished men in Germany, 
France, and England who have been induced by 
their misapprehension of Immaterialism, to listen to 
any, even the most superficial opposition to it, when 
expressed in the dignified language of philosophy. 
Berkeley has frequently spoken of our " sensations" 
as "ideas," or "ideas of sense," and has shown 
that these sensations are the sort of things which 
compose the objects of the universe. Dr. Reid, 
losing sight of this distinction, has falsely asserted 
of Berkeley, that he has represented the sun and 
moon as ideas, in the ordinary sense of the word 
"idea;" and after creating this confusion between 
things totally different, proceeded to discover 
reasons for concluding that there are no such things 
whatever as ideas in that ordinary sense. The 
inference from which, under the confusion alluded 
to, is, that as there are no ideas, the objects of sense 
cannot be, as Berkeley alleged, composed of ideas, 
but must consist of something else. Surely, how- 
ever. Sir David Brewster, as well as the rest, must 
see that this is to deny the existence, not of ideas 
only, but of sensations also. Surely he must admit 
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that there are ideas of sense or sensations, although 
there be no other ideas, and that these sensations, or 
ideas of sense, are all that Berkeley's argument 
requires or supposes. 

I need dwell no longer on this very superficial 
argument of Dr. Reid's, which is wholly founded on 
the erroneous supposition that Berkeley wrote about 
ideas, when, in point of fact, he wrote about sensa- 
tions — I need, I say, dwell no more upon this 
blunder, both because the slightest attention detects 
it, and because it is put forward as an argument 
merely against Berkeley's method of proving Imma- 
teriaUsm, and not as an argument against Imma- 
terialism itself; a point which has strangely escaped 
the notice of some of the Materialists, and which 
shall be more fully exposed in another chapter. It 
is not impossible that Reid may have himself 
imagined that it was an argument in proof of the 
material substance; but that his friends did not 
think it so — ^that even those who were best ac- 
quainted with his writings, did not look upon this, 
or upon anything else he wrote, as even slight proof 
of a material substance, is abundantly attested by 
the following quotation from Mr. Stewaxt's Philoso- 
phical Essays. "Dr. Reid," says he (Essay II.), 
"does not follow the example of Des Cartes in 
attempting to confirm our belief of the existence of 
matter by the aid of deductive evidence. All such 
evidence, he justly observes, must necessarily take 
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for granted some principles not more certain nor 
more obvious than the thing to be proved." " The 
belief, therefore, of the existence of matter is left 
by Dr. Reid on the very same footing on which 
Des Cartes found it ; open as it then was, and as it 
must for ever remain, to the sceptical cavils which 
affect equally every judgment which the human 
mind is capable of forming." Nothing can, there- 
fore, be placed more out of all question than it is 
that Dr. Reid has not even attempted a single argu- 
ment in favour of what to him appeared so self- 
evident. Yet, can it be doubted that if there was 
anything to say, he would have said something, and 
Mr. Stewart something, besides that deceitful self- 
evidence, which they alone, of all the philosophers, 
appear to have had the power of perceiving. 

Fortunately for our present purpose. Dr. Reid 
has left us a few passages in which he has taken 
extreme pains to show us that no argument worth 
the least attention' has been advanced even by the 
most zealous Materialists up to his time in favour 
of their theory ; and these passages will also clearly 
show how impossible he considered it to prove by 
any reasoning that there is any other substance 
connected with the universe, except mind, that is at 
the same time impalpable and invisible. The quo- 
tations are from his Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers ; and it is unnecessary to observe, that when 
he speaks of objects of sense, he means mere matter, 
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or these objects, as they would be by themselves when 
divested of all feel and of all colour. " They (the 
philosophers) were taught," says Dr. Reid, "by 
Des Cartes and by all that came after him, that the 
existence of the objects of sense is not self-evident, 
but requires to be proved by arguments; and 
althou&ch Des Cartes and many others had laboured 
.0 J argument, for this purpose, the« did not 
appear to be that force and clearness in them which 
might have been expected in a matter of such im- 
portance. Mr. Norris had declared, that after all 
the arguments that had been offered, the existence 
of an external world is only probable, but by no 
means certain. Malebranche thought it rested upon 
the authority of revelation, and that the arguments 
drawn fix)m reason were not perfectly conclusive. 
Others thought that the argument from revelation 
was a mere sophism," &c. " Whatever others might 
do, the philosophers had no title to look upon it 
(Berkeley's opinion) as absurd or unworthy of a 
fair examination. Several authors attempted to 
answer his arguments, but with little success, and 
others acknowledged that they could neither answer 
them nor assent to them." (Essay II. ch. 10. ) " Des 
Cartes himself was resolved to support the existence 
of matter. To do this consistently with his prin- 
ciples, he found himself obliged to have recourse to 
arguments that are far-fetched and not very cogent. 
Sometimes he argues that our senses are given us 
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by God, who is no deceiver, and therefore we ought 
to believe their testimony. But this argument is 
weak; because, according to his principles, our 
senses testify no more but that we have certain 
ideas, and if we draw conclusions from this testi- 
mony which the premisses will not support, it is we 
who deceive ourselves. To give more force to this 
weak argument, he sometimes adds, that we have 
by nature a propensity to believe that there is an 
external world corresponding to our ideas. Male- 
branche thought that this strong propensity is not 
a sufficient reason for beUeving the existence of 
matter, and that it is to be received as an article of 
faith, not certainly discoverable by reason." " Mr. 
Locke acknowledges that the existence of a material 
world is not to be received as a first principle, nor 
is it demonstrable ; but he offers the best arguments 
for it he can, and supplies the weakness of his argu- 
ments by tjiis observation, that we have such 
evidence a3 Is sufficient to direct us in pursuing the 
good and avoiding the ill we may receive from ex- 
ternal things, beyond which we have no concern." 
(Ibid.) "Malebranche shows that the arguments 
brought by Des Cartes to prove the existence of a 
material world, though as good as any that reason 
could furnish, are not perfectly conclusive; and 
though he acknowledges with Des Cartes, that we 
feel a strong propensity to believe the existence of a 
material world, yet he thinks this is not sufficient, 
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and that to yield to such propensities without evi- 
dence, is to expose ourselves to perpetual delusion. 
He thinks, therefore, that the only convincing evi- 
dence we have of the existence of a material world, 
is that we are assured by revelation that God created 
the heavens and the earth." (Ch. 7.) "Father 
Malebranche agreed with Des Cartes that the exist- 
ence of a material world requires proof; but being 
dissatisfied with Des Cartes' argument from the 
perfection of the Deity, thought that the only solid 
proof is from Divine revelation. Amauld, who was 
engaged in controversy with Malebranche, approves 
of his antagonist in offering an argument to prove 
the existence of the material world, but objects to 
the solidity of his arguments, and offers other argu- 
ments of his own. Mr. Norris, a great admirer of 
Des Cartes and of Malebranche, seems to have 
thought all the arguments offered by them, and by 
Amauld, to be weak, and confesses that we have at 
best only probable evidence of the existence of the 
material world. Mr. Locke acknowledges that the 
evidence we have of this point is neither intuitive 
nor demonstrative ; yet he thinks it may be called 
knowledge, and distinguishes it by the name of 
sensitive knowledge; and, as the ground of this 
sensitive knowledge, he offers some weak arguments 
which would rather tempt one to doubt than to 
believe. At last Bishop Berkeley and Arthur Col- 
lier, without any knowledge of each other, as far as 
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appears by their writings, undertook to prove that 
there neither is, nor can be, a material world." 
(Essay VI. ch. 7.) " When it is maintained that all 
that we immediately perceive is only ideas or phan- 
tasms, how can we, from the existence of those 
phantasms, conclude the existence of an external 
world corresponding to them? This difficult ques- 
tion seems not to have occurred to the Peripatetics. 
Des Cartes saw the difficulty, and endeavoured to 
find out arguments by which, from the existence of 
our phantasms or ideas, we might infer the existence 
of external objects. The same course was followed 
by Malebranche, Amauld, and Locke ; but Berkeley 
and Hume easily refuted all their arguments, and 
demonstrated that there is no strength in them." 
(Essay III. ch. 7.) 

Thus we see, upon Dr. Reid's own showing, not 
only that none of the writers before this time 
thought the matter without feels and colours a 
thmg self-evident, but that none of them could 
allege even the slightest possible grounds for be- 
lieving such a thing existing. Nor has any fresh 
argument appeared since Dr. Reid's time. All 
modem writers of note upon this subject admit, 
as Des Cartes and the rest did, that the feels and 
colours which seem to be external to the mind, 
even those of our own body, are really within our 
minds, and that the cause of feels and colours, 
which is something totally different from feels and 
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colours, is outside the mind, and always present 
outside the mind. On these points all, both Mate- 
rialists and Immaterialists, are agreed, and differ 
only in the application of them. That there must 
be a cause of feels and colours, and that this cause 
must be something identical, permanent, and sub- 
stantial, although the things it causes are not so, 
are two facts which I believe no one pretends to 
entertain the slightest doubt of. But that these 
two facts involve the necessity of supposing a dead 
cause instead of a living one — matter instead of 
mind — ^is totally the reverse of self-evident, and (as 
has just been seen) was admitted by all the more 
enlightened advocates of matter to the days of Dr. 
Reid as incapable of being satisfactorily or even 
tolerably established. How is it, then, that so 
many of the modern Materialists look upon this 
inference as self-evident — or if not self-evident, yet 
as calling so little for illustration or explanation as 
to render it unnecessary for them to offer any in 
their writings ? I, as well as everybody else, admit 
the two foregoing facts to their full extent ; but as 
these facts involve no such necessity as that alluded 
to, and as no one has pretended to prove even that 
it is not inconsistent with common sense to suppose 
they do, I shall only refer the reader to the passages 
just given, in which Dr. Reid says of M. Cousin's 
argument (when it was adduced by Locke), that it 
would " rather tempt one to doubt than to believe," 

M 
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and shall postpone to the last chapter of this work 
all that I desire to say further respecting the cause 
of colours and of feels. 

I shall close this evidence that there is no proof 
of matter by the following quotation from the 
writings of Dr. Timothy Dwight, the celebrated 
American theologian, who died in 1817, and will 
scarcely be considered an incompetent or prejudiced 
judge of the proofs of what he himself believed : — 
"The existence of the very matter to which so 
much is attributed, and on which such reliance is 
placed by Atheistical philosophers, can never be 
evinced. I myself believe, indeed, that it exists, 
but I also know that its existence cannot be proved^ 

Thus, it is quite clear that there has really been 
no proof, either demonstration or probability, in 
favour of matter, set forth by the advocates of 
the material theory. That Mr. Stewart and Dr. 
Reid should have insisted upon the self-evidence of 
it, and have therefore not attempted to prove it by 
any process of reasoning, is intelligible enough ; but 
that those Materialists who did not look upon a 
physical substance as self-evident should have left 
us so totally in the dark — should have deliberately 
told us that it was not possible to give any clear or 
forcible argument in favour of it — ^in short, none 
that Mr. Stewart did not think "absurd," — this 
cannot but be regarded as a very remarkable 
announcement in connexion with their doctrine; 



^ 
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and certainly the startling nature of the fact is veiy 
much heightened, when we reflect that every exer- 
tion of human genius, and human zeal, and humaii 
eloquence has been employed to find out and to 
work up one single argument. Nor is that all. 
Who will not wonder to hear that the only argu- 
ments adduced in the controversy, which have by 
all parties been pronounced '' unanswerable^^^ are 
those of Berkeley, which go to prove that matter 
is a " dream," " a reverie," " a wild and shocking 
paradox" ? But I must not be tempted beyond the 
limits of my proposition. From what has been 
said, it clearly foUows — all impartial men will con- 
clude from it — ^that even upon the showing of the 
ablest and most popular advocates of matter, there 
exists no demonstration, nor even the slightest 
proof of any kind, that there is any such thing as 
this matter in the universe. 

Section III. 

But, although the existence of a matter distinct 
from feels and colours is not self-evident, and 
although there is not the slightest proof that there 
is sucbm thing, yet (as has been remarked already) 
the supposition of the thing's existence, although 
not known to be true, may so completely serve to 
account for other things which are known to be 
true, and which cannot otherwise be accounted for, 
as shaU deter any reasonable man from regarding it 

m2 
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as doubtful. The third, therefore, of the preli- 
minary propositions which are to be established is, 
that matter is an unnecessary hypothesis. 

We caU that an unnecessary hypothesis which, 
without involving the slightest inconsistency or 
absurdity, accounts for many or for all the pheno- 
mena, yet which is not by any means the only sup- 
position which, with equal consistency, accounts for 
them. If the phenomena of the planetary system 
had no more necessaiy connexion with the central 
position which we suppose the sun to have than 
with any other position which we might assign to 
him, then this central position of the sun in our 
planetary system would be a mere unnecessary 
or gratuitous hypothesis. 

Upon the same principle, although matter is 
neither proved nor self-evident, yet if, without 
involving any absurdity, it can be shown to account 
for all the phenomena of feels and colours, and is 
the only way in which we can account for these 
phenomena, we must regard this hypothesis (un- 
proved though it be) as an incontestable fact, in the 
same way and for the same reason as we think the 
centrality of the sun's position incontestablt^ But 
if, on the contrary, it can be shown that the pheno- 
mena of feels and colours and their qualities really 
do exist when and where there is no matter to 
operate, then it follows that there is no need of 
matter to account for these phenomena at all ; that 
is, that matter is an unnecessary hypothesis. 



I 
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Let it be attentively observed that, in this place, 
I take it for granted both that matter could cause 
all the phenomena in question, and that its being 
supposed to do so involves no inconsistency. These 
points shall be fully examined in a future chapter ; 
but at present I take them for granted, and confine 
myself to showing that all the phenomena of the 
senses are capable of existing totally independent of 
material substances corresponding to them; and 
that there is, therefore, no necessity for supposing, 
on their account, any such material corresponding 
substances. 

I shall adduce three distinct arguments to prove 
this. 

1. The first of these is derived from the following 
words of Mr. Dugald Stewart, who calls extension 
and figure " the mathematical affections of matter." 
" The notion," says he, " of the mathematical affec- 
tions of matter presupposes the exercise of our 
external senses, inasmuch as it is suggested to us 
by the same sensations which convey the knowledge 
of its primary qualities." — (Phil. Essay II., ch. 2.) 

We have here Mr. Dugald Stewart making the 
admission, that it is from our sensations only that we 
acquire our notion of extension, figure, movement, 
and all the other qualities called " primary." Dr. 
Reid also makes the same admission in his "En- 
quiry," (ch. 5,) and elsewhere. " No man," says he, 
in one passage, " can conceive any sensation to re- 
semble any known quality of bodies, (i. e. of matter,) 
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nor can any man show, by any good argument, 
that aU our sensations might not have been as they 
are^ though no body, or quality of body, had ever 
existed." But not here only. He often and dis- 
tinctly acknowledges, that without our sensations 
we should have no notion of the qualities in 
question, but that with our sensations we have 
a notion of them. And that the case is so, every 
one may easily satisfy himself. I should have no 
notion of the movement of a bird flying past me, if 
the bird were colourless, and therefore invisible, nor 
of the size of a table in the dark, if the table had no 
feel. It is, therefore, not only granted by the 
Materialist, but also in itself is very evident, that it 
is to our sensations alone (i.e., to feels and colours) 
that we are indebted for our knowledge of the 
primary qualities. What, then, can be more obvious 
than it is that, if it is our sensations that suggest 
these qualities to us, or, in other words, excite our 
perception of these qualities, these qualities them- 
selves must be apparent in our sensations? How 
else is it possible that the mere contemplation of 
our sensations should give rise to the notion of 
these primary qualities? They are clearly, there- 
fore, the concomitants of the sensations we call feels 
and colours — so intimately and constantly their 
concomitants, that the sensations and the qualities 
reciprocally qualify and are qualified by one another. 
A colour there cannot be unless it is extended, nor 
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can there be extension unless there be a feel or a 
colour created to depict it. 

Since, therefore, shape and size are inherent in our 
sensations, and the notions of shape and size are sug- 
gested to us by our sensations, what need can there 
be of matter to suggest them? It has been justly 
observed, that there would be no shape and size, nor 
any notion of these things if there was not some 
peculiar kind of thing for them to be in, and for the 
notion of them to be suggested by ; and it is some- 
times pretended that this fact renders it absolutely 
necessary for us to suppose an unknown substance 
for these primary qualities to exist in, and for the 
notions of them to be suggested by. But why 
suppose this unknown substance ? What can be more 
satisfactory than to have feels and colours for that 
purpose? Feels and colours suggest (as all admit) 
the notion of shape and size. Feels and colours are 
therefore clearly a sort of thing in which shape and 
size can be — not less perfectly, and perhaps rather 
more intelligibly, than in anything else which is not 
feels and colours. The plea, therefore, that matter is 
an h3rpothesis which is rendered necessary by the 
physical impossibility that shape and size should exist 
without matter, or that the notions of shape and size 
should be suggested without matter, is here shown 
evidently to be without the least foundation, even 
upon the principles laid down by the Materialists 
themselves. But since the shapes and sizes of things 
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do not involve the necessity of supposing a material 
substance of any kind outside our sensations and sen- 
tient nature, for these things to be placed in, and 
since it is admitted that no other phenomena do so, 
so much as these, none of the phenomena, therefore, 
connected Avith our sensations make the hypothesis 
of matter necessary to account for these phenomena. 
2. The second proof that there is nothing in 
the shapes and sizes of things, which makes it 
necessary to suppose that these qualities cannot 
subsist without portions of an unknown substance 
adapted to them, and present where they are, is, that 
in a mirror we have the shapes and sizes of several 
objects, yet in a mirror there are no portions of a ma- 
terial substance corresponding to the lines and angles 
by which these qualities of objects are there marked 
out in colours. It will perhaps be superficially 
objected, that the objects alluded to are not real 
objects. I admit this : but the question does not 
regard the objects, but the qualities of the objects; 
and I assert that the shape of an object in a mirror is 
as real, and its movement as real, and its size as real, 
and its colour as real, as the shape, size, movement, 
or colour of the real coloured object. Is it not, then, 
perfectly evident that the lines and angles by which 
shape, size, and movement are marked out in colours 
to the eye, may, as far as these lines and angles are 
concerned, subsist very well in real bodies without 
a material substance in various compartments cor- 
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responding to these lines and angles? I mean, by 
real bodies, the objects we feel as well as see. Is it 
not very clear from this experiment, that the inde- 
pendent presence of these coloured qualities within 
the mirror, proves that there is no necessity what- 
ever for the supposition that their presence in real 
bodies is dependent in anyway upon the simultaneous 
presence of some material substance corresponding 
to them ? If it could have been the intention of a 
Creator to establish this fact by the most unques- 
tionable evidence possible in the course of nature, 
is it possible to conceive more unquestionable evi- 
dence of the fact than a mirror or a lake supplies ? 

If we could find a case or experiment, equally 
clear and simple, to show that the shape and size, 
which we feel, were as independent of everything 
except feel, as the shape and size which we see are 
independent of everything except colour, there 
would, I think, be an end to all pretext for the 
hypothesis of a material substance. Any one who 
reflects upon this point will admit, of how much 
importance such an experiment would be to this 
subject. But although there is nothing that can 
counterfeit mere feels as satisfactorily as the mirror 
counterfeits mere colours, yet when we reflect that 
a feel is quite as much a thing in the mind as 
colour is, and a thing to the fuU as independent of 
anything like matter as colour is, it is quite clear 
that whatever proves to our satisfaction that the 
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shape and size which are in colours do not require 
the presence of a material substance corresponding 
to them, proves with equal clearness, though by a 
process one step longer, that the shape and size 
which are in feels do not require the presence of a 
material substance in pieces corresponding to them, 
nor of any other thing but of feels only. For colour 
and feel are both sensations, and therefore bear both 
of them the same relation to matter, — that is, subsist 
both of them apart from, and independent of it; so 
that the shape and size of one sensation can, under 
no pretext, be supposed to bear a relation to matter, 
more close than, or diflferent from, the relation borne 
to matter by the shape and size of the other sensa- 
tion. I do not here pretend to fix what that rela- 
tion is between matter and sensation. I only affirm 
what has never yet been disputed, — that this relation 
is the same between feel and matter, as between 
colour and matter ; and therefore the same between 
matter and the things of feel, as between matter 
and the things of colour ; between it and the shape 
and size of feels, as between it and the shape and 
size of colours. But it has been shown (in the case 
of the mirror) that the phenomena which qualify 
colour, involve no necessity for the hypothesis of a 
matter corresponding to them; neither, therefore, 
do the phenomena of feel involve the necessity of 
this hypothesis. And as there are no other shapes 
and sizes of things which are supposed to be de- 
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pendent upon matter, except those of which the 
notion is suggested by colours, and those of which 
the notion is suggested by feels ; and as it has been 
shown that the shapes and sizes of both these de- 
scriptions are really not dependent upon matter for 
their subsistence, it therefore follows, that as far as 
the subsistence of these qualities is concerned, 
matter is by no means an indispensable hypothesis. 
3. The third proof that matter is not requisite 
for the support even of those qualities which are 
said to require it the most, consists in the fact, so 
familiar to almost every one of us, that there is no 
sort of sensible object (i. e., no sort of sensation, or 
quality of sensation, or combination of these things) 
in our waking hours which we have not in our 
dreams ; that we have them in our dreams without 
the aid of any kind of matter, and that therefore 
we may have them in our waking hours without it. 
This fact, which has been looked upon by many as 
most clearly indicating the way in which all the 
phenomena of the universe, its shapes and sizes, as 
well as its feels and colours, might be worked 
up simultaneously within our minds without the 
agency of matter, has been objected to by others 
upon the same ground as that alleged for rejecting 
the evidence afforded by the mirror — ^viz., that the 
objects of our dreams are not real objects. But 
although the man we dream of is not the real man, 
may not his extension, as it is called, be the same 
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as the extension of the real man? and when he 
moves, does the movement in a dream differ in any 
one imaginable point from the movement in real 
life, except that the one occurs in real life, and the 
other in a dream? The only really argumentative 
objection which I have met with to this reason for 
not thinking matter necessary is, that in some 
superficial remarks of Mr. Dugald Stewart's upon 
Immaterialism, he seems to deny that, when we are 
awake, we retain any notion of the shapes or sizes 
of the things we have been dreaming of; for he 
says, that whenever we have a notion of the shape 
or size of anything, we cannot help believing that 
that thing exists totally separated from and external 
to our minds. " This notion (of extension and 
figure) involves" (these are Mr. Stewart's own 
words) " an irresistible conviction, on our part, not 
only of the external existence of its objects, but of 
their necessary and eternal existence." (Phil. Essay 
II. ch. 2.) On this objection to the argument 
derived from dreams, I shall only observe, jirst^ 
that if the notion of a thing's shape or size involves 
this, it involves an irresistible error, together with 
a considerable degree of impiety, in supposing that 
the Deity cannot annihilate what he has created; 
secondly^ that this objection (as many others of the 
same writer) leads one to think that the externality 
he speaks of is externality to our bodies, whereas 
the externality in question is externality to our 
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minds; and thirdly^ that the thing which seems 
to be alleged is so evidently contrary to the expe- 
rience of every one who dreams, that it is unneces- 
sary to discuss it. Any one with a capacity for 
metaphysical subjects will see and admit, that 
whatever phenomena subsist within the mind in 
our waking hours, may equally well subsist in it in 
our dreams ; and that the superior force and vivid- 
ness of such things in our waking hours are abun- 
dantly accounted for by the superiority of the 
power which then produces them. The inference 
is the same as in the two preceding arguments — 
viz., not (as an inattentive reader might suppose) 
that it is utterly impossible for matter to be in our 
universe, but that it is quite unnecessary to suppose 
that there is any such thing — quite unnecessary to 
suppose that the shapes and sizes, feels and colours 
of our bodies and of other things would not subsist 
at all, or would not hold together, if there were not 
matter of some kind connected with these qualities. 
This is the third of the introductory propositions 
which I undertook to establish for the purpose of 
conciliating the more attention to the demonstra- 
tions of Immaterialism ; for who will refuse atten- 
tion to the demonstrations of a doctrine which 
neither is evidently false nor has been proved false, 
and which is not at variance with any of the pheno- 
mena that require to be accounted for? 



CHAPTER IV. 



A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE DEMONSTRATION BERKELEY 
USED, AND OF THE OBJECTIONS PREFERRED AGAINST 
HIS PREMISSES. 

The only demonstration with which Berkeley con- 
troverted the existence of a material substance, and 
the sceptical notions connected with a material sub- 
stance, is the following : — 

All the objects which we perceive by the senses 
are merely masses of sensations. The only sub- 
stance in which such things can subsist is a per- 
ceiving substance; because, when such things are 
not perceived, they cannot subsist at all; therefore 
there can be no dead unperceiving substance for 
such things to subsist in or to be united with. 

If any one thinks that our sensations, (i. e., 
colours, feels, smells, tastes, and sounds, ) which can 
only be in our minds, are like other things which 
are outside all minds, and that these other things 
require the unperceiving substance for them to sub- 
sist in, he can easily satisfy himself that he is mis- 
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taken, since a sensation cannot be like anything but 
another sensation, and no sensation can have place 
in an unperceiving substance and outside all mind. 

Or if any one thinks that although our sensations 
do not require an unperceiving substance, extension 
and figure (which are evidently not sensations) may 
exist outside mind, and may, therefore, require this 
unperceived and unperceiving substance to inhere 
in, such a person can also easily satisfy himself that 
he is mistaken; for the extension and figure of 
objects are (it is admitted) perceived things, and 
nothing that is perceived can be perceived inde- 
pendently of all mind, or (in other words) outside 
aU mind; therefore, these perceived things exist 
(wherever they are) in a perceiving substance, and 
do not, therefore, necessitate the existence of an 
unperceiving one. 

But another reflection which may satisfy any one 
of his mistake on that point is, that as the extension 
and figure of an object are manifestly qualities 
inherent in, and delineated by the sensations of that 
object, this extension and figure must therefore 
exist, with the sensations, in the sentient or per- 
ceiving substance. 

A third reflection, which may show us that 
extension and figure are not in an imperceived and 
unperceiving substance is, that if such a substance 
existed, it must be distinctly separate from the per- 
ceiving one or mind, and that, in this case, the 
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extension and figure would also be distinctly sepa- 
rated from the colours and other sensations con- 
nected with the object; whereas, every man's 
experience convinces him that the extension and 
figure of every object is in the very same position, 
and at the very same distance from him, as its 
colours and its feels are. 

There is, therefore, (concluded Berkeley) in the 
nature of things, no reason whatever for supposing 
that there is an unperceived and unperceiving sub- 
stance in our universe. 

I have, in a former section, explained that there 
has never been offered any "proof for the existence 
of a material substance. I shall now speak of the 
little that has been said in opposition to this argu- 
ment of Berkeley against the existence of such a 
substance. 

The only way in which this reasoning has been 
assailed is by that flourish of sophistry which may 
be called the argumentum ad ignarantiam^ and 
which relies for its plausibility wholly upon the 
ignorance or inattention of those who listen to it ; — 
an argument very much the same as though one 
should say that the Copernican system cannot be 
true as there is a river in the moon — a fact which, 
singularly enough, escaped the telescopes of Coper- 
nicus. This is the only course which has been 
hitherto pursued against Berkeley. Not one of his 
adversaries denies any one of his premisses. Not 
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one of them accepts his conclusion. Yet not one of 
them denies that it is fairly and logically drawn. 
In this state of things, half perplexed and half 
ashamed, they have said everything at random that 
they thought at all calculated to make the world 
disbelieve those very premisses which each of them 
felt conscious it was not in his power to disprove ; 
and for this purpose each brings a separate 
nostrum. 

1. One writer says that the fundamental error 
of Berkeley's system was its contradiction of our 
constitutional belief in the externality of space. 

2. Another, that he totally overlooked our irre- 
sistible belief in the existence of things when they 
are unperceived. 

3. Another insinuates that the flaw in his reason- 
ing is the supposing that visible extension is per- 
ceived simultaneously with the colour that deli- 
neates it. 

4. Another, that he does not seem to have been 
aware that the mind is active in sensation. 

5. Another says, that if by the senses we per- 
ceived nothing but sensations, Berkeley's argument 
would have been well founded. 

6. And another, that he evidently mistook states 
of mind for ideas. 

This is the sum of all that has been levelled 
against Berkeley's reasonings, and few will fail to 
observe, of themselves, the argumentum ad igno- 
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rantiam in all these cases. I shall, however, point 
it out in each case successively. 

1. And, first, ^vith respect to the externality of 
space; what externality is meant? externality to 
what ? The only externality of space that Berkeley 
denied was its externality to all mind — a sort of 
externality that very few people think about at all, 
or even know the meaning of, much less perceive 
by the senses. The sort of externality that people 
" constitutionally^' believe space to have, is exter- 
nality to our bodies, and this externality Berkeley 
did not deny. He believed, as much as any one, that 
there is a good deal of space between our bodies and 
the fixed stars ; and that there is double as much of 
it between the fixed stars on one side of our globe 
and those on the other; and that, in short, we can 
prescribe no limits to all the external space of this 
kind that there may be in nature. Now this is the 
only externality of space that our "constitution" 
leads us to believe, and Berkeley has nowhere denied 
or disputed anything so obvious. If Mr. Dugald 
Stewart meant to say that spirits require space to 
subsist in as well as bodies do, I cannot say that 
this seems to me at all a constitutional belief, or a 
notion which it is at all possible for a reasonable per- 
son to accede to. Thus the externality of space which 
Berkeley denied, is not at all that externality which 
we all find ourselves believing ; but even if it were 
this, and if he had established the point upon the 
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same intuitive premisses as that upon which he has 
established the non-existence of matter, there are, I 
suspect, no men of science and understanding who 
would not conclude with him upon this point, not- 
mthstanding its contradiction of our constitutional 
belief, as well as they agree with Sir Isaac Newton, 
in those principles of refraction which leave no doubt 
that the sun is not above our horizon when we first 
see him with our eyes to be above it, in the morning. 
I speak, however, of a case which does not exist; 
for Mr. Dugald Stewart knew very well (when he 
asserted the contrary,) that Berkeley did not deny 
that externality of space which we all believe. 

2. Then with regard to the second point, is it 
true to say that Berkeley was the person who 
established the principle by which it is clear that 
the things which we perceive do not exist when 
they are unperceived? This assertion has been 
made by a modern writer, whose fairness in other 
respects entitles him to some attention, and for this 
reason I notice a statement which I should have 
imagined any enlightened man would have felt the 
injustice of making against Berkeley. It is asserted 
by this writer, that the things which we perceive 
are independent of any percipient. What ! Is it 
pretended by this gentleman, that the colour which 
we perceive exists when it is unperceived ? Or that 
the tastes which we perceive — ^the smells — ^the sounds 
— the feels which we perceive — ^is it pretended that 
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these things are not sensations, or that, being sensa- 
tions, they can exist unperceived ? I shall not do any 
man's understanding or scientific knowledge so much 
injustice as to suppose him ignorant of such things. 
The writer I allude to well knew, that, however 
irresistible our belief may be that colours exist 
when we do not perceive them, they nevertheless do 
not exist, and cannot from their nature exist, when 
unperceived. He knew the same of feels, sounds, 
tastes, and smells. Then why should he commit 
an act of such flagrant unfairness towards Berkeley 
as to say that it was Berkeley's doctrine that con- 
tradicted our irresistible belief on this point. Had 
the thing not been done before Berkeley's time? 
and what had Berkeley to do with the doing of it ? 
But the belief that colours, for instance, exist inde- 
pendently of being perceived, is called " irresistible," 
" obvious," " universal." Now, it appears to me 
that there is also in these words a most unwarrant- 
able concealment of facts. Ten thousand men — at 
the lowest computation — ten thousand of the most 
enlightened men in the world, do not believe, and 
say they do not believe, that colours can exist inde- 
pendently of a percipient. Upon what pretext, 
then, can such a belief be called irresistible, obvious, 
or universal? No, no; it is not true nor honest 
to say of Berkeley's doctrine, that it lays down any 
new principle respecting tliose colours and feels, of 
whose existence, when they are unperceived, we 
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have the same sort of irresistible belief as we have 
that it is the sun and not the earth that moves to 
make our day and night. This irresistible belief is 
now discovered, and has long been discovered to be 
an error in both cases ; and Berkeley might as well 
be condemned for founding a doctrine upon the 
Copemican System, as for founding one upon the 
sensational nature of colours. I admit, indeed, that 
Berkeley has denied that there are colourless and 
impalpable skeletons of chairs and tables remaining 
in a room, when the coloured and palpable chairs 
and tables are no longer perceived in it; and I 
admit that he has totally overlooked people's irre- 
sistible belief in the existence of such skeletons. 
But whose irresistible belief, I ask, is this ? Is it 
true to say that any one believes in the existence of 
such things except the most infatuated Materialists ? 
Is it true to say that even the most infatuated 
Materialist has an irresistible belief in them? 
Colourless and impalpable skeletons of things! 
Even if it is not nonsense to talk of such things, 
(and I suspect most people will have an irresistible 
belief that it is, ) I think it can hardly be pretended, 
by any conscientious advocate of the material theory, 
that all men have an irresistible belief in such 
things, and an irresistible objection to any doctrine 
that denies the existence of them. 

3. Berkeley has nowhere said that the percep- 
tion of an object's size is simultaneous with the per- 
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ception of its colour ; and I think there is very little 
room for doubt that it is not, but that it is graducdly 
acquired as we acquire the perception of size in 
feels. If, however, he had said that extension and 
colour were simultaneously perceived, what propo- 
sition of his premisses could this affect ? Is not the 
colour just as much characterized and limited and 
qualified by the extension in the one case as in the 
other? Or is it reasonable to say, that in any case 
the extent of the colour may be greater or less than 
the colour itself is? Thus, even if this fact had 
escaped the penetration of Berkeley (as his adver- 
saries express it), it is quite clear to any one who 
reflects about it, that it does not in the least disturb 
his reasonings, but, on the contrary, even assists to 
illustrate the manner in which feels (or tangible 
minimums) give magnitude, and are, coUectively, 
qualified by it. 

4. That the mind is active in sensation is another 
of the wild and random statements put forth in the 
hope of casting uncertainty upon Berkeley's pre- 
misses. Who has ever felt that he had the power 
of perceiving a chair by any amount of mental 
activity he might exert, unless there was really 
a chair present, which (when he looked at it) com- 
pelled him to perceive it whether he would or not ? 
I deny that the mind acts in the excitement of 
its own sensations, and I admit that Berkeley has 
denied it also. But even if it were active on these 
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occasions, how would that prevent the sensations 
from being sensations, and the objects they compose 
from existing in a perceiving substance? What 
need would there be of an unperceiving substance 
for our sensations in the one case more than in the 
other ? This is perhaps one of the boldest instances 
on record of the argumentum ad ignorantiam. The 
thing asserted is itself glaringly false, and its con- 
nexion with Berkeley's premisses is glaringly false 
also. 

5. One of Dr. Reid's favourite arguments against 
Berkeley was, that the difference between exten- 
sion and a sensation had totally escaped the bishop. 
"If all that the senses present to the mind (said 
Dr. Reid) is sensations, Berkeley must be right — 
but Berkeley assumed this premiss without any 
foundation or any proof of it. The size and shape 
of things are presented to us by our senses, yet 
every one knows that size and shape are not sensa- 
tions." Dr. Reid advances this argumentum ad ig- 
norantiam with great emphasis, in his inquiry into 
the Human Mind. " This I would therefore humbly 
propose as an experimentum cruets by which the 
ideal system must stand or fall ; and it brings the 
matter to a short issue. Extension, figure, and 
motion may, any one or all of them, be taken for 
the subject of this experiment. Either they are 
ideas of sensation, or they are not. If any one of 
them can be shown to be an idea of sensation, or to 
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have the least resemblance to any sensation, I lay 
my hand upon my mouth, and give up all pretence 
to reconcile reason to conunon sense in this matter, 
and must suffer the ideal scepticism to triumph." 
Now, nowhere has Berkeley denied that by our 
senses we have more than mere sensations. No- 
where has he denied that we have extension, figure, 
and motion by our senses. Nowhere has he said 
that extension, figure, and motion are sensations, 
or things bearing the least resemblance to sensa- 
tions. Nowhere has he denied — ^nowhere has he 
not openly acknowledged — that our sensations had 
qualities inherent in them; that these qualities 
themselves were not sensations ; and that extension, 
figure, and motion were some of these qualities. 
He has neither said the contrary of this, nor any- 
thing that could possibly ever be mistaken for the 
contrary of it. Of what service, I ask, can it be to 
the material scepticism or to the cause of common 
sense (which is always the cause of justice) that 
Dr. Reid should impute this extravagance to 
Berkeley, weU kno^ving, as he did, the falsehood of 
such an imputation? Berkeley reasoned with a full 
knowledge that the size of an object is no sensation. 
It is, notwithstanding this difference — ^this utter 
dissimilarity between size and a sensation, that 
Berkeley's reasonings have been pronounced un- 
answerable. And certainly there is nothing in this 
difference to shake these reasonings. What Dr. 
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Reid seems to have intended to insinuate is, that 
as extension inheres (as a quality) in our sensations 
which are unperceiving things that we perceive, it 
must also inhere in an unperceiving substance that 
we cannot perceive. But every one may see the 
non sequitur in this. The brilliancy which cha- 
racterizes the colour that we perceive, could not, it 
is evident, characterize anything whatever that we 
could not perceive. Then as to the pretence set up 
in the foregoing passage, that Berkeley's reasonings 
are more at variance with common sense than Dr, 
Reid's own reasonings are, and that the ideal scep- 
ticism (as he calls Berkeley's doctrine) is more at 
variance with the reality of what we see and feel 
than the material scepticism of Dr. Reid can be 
said to be, I believe the hour is at hand in which all 
men will see, with scorn, the audacious sophistry of 
such pretensions. 

6. Another of Dr. Reid's arguments against 
Berkeley — ^indeed, his main argument, and in which 
he had also the support of Mr. Dugald Stewart — 
is, that we have no ideas of things — ^that what 
Berkeley thought to be ideas of things are only 
states or conditions of the very mind in which the 
said ideas were supposed to be, — and that, therefore, 
Berkeley's doctrine was founded upon an erroneous 
supposition. I shall not here enter into the question 
whether the states and operations of the mind are, 
or are not, to be considered identical with what we 
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call its ideas. I shall confine myself to showing, 
that even if it was as Dr. Reid and Mr. Dugald 
Stewart supposed — even if these things really were 
identical, the disproof of a material substance would 
be equally easy — ^nay, might stiU stand in the very 
same form in which Berkeley arranged it. But as 
Dr. Reid's ovm language on this point is too evasive 
for argument, I shall here cite the more explicit 
language of his disciple and interpreter. Dr. Thomas 
Brown. " Our ideas (says Dr. Brown, speaking 
of Berkeley) he evidently considered, not as states 
of the individual mind, but as separate things 
existing in it, and capable of existing in other minds, 
but in them alone ; and it is in consequence of these 
assumptions that his system, if it were to be con- 
sidered as a system of scepticism, is chiefly 
defective. But having, as he supposed, these ideas, 
and conceiving that they did not perish when they 
ceased to exist in his mind, since the same ideas 
recurred at intervals, he deduced, from the necessity 
which there seemed for some omnipresent mind in 
which they might exist during the intervals of 
recurrence, the necessary existence of the Deity; 
and if, indeed, as he supposed, ideas be something 
different from the mind itself, recurring only at 
intervals to created minds, and incapable of existing 
but in mind, the demonstration of some infinite, 
onmipresent mind in which they exist during these 
intervals of recurrence to finite minds, must be 
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allowed to be perfect. The whole force of the 
pious demonstration, therefore, which Berkeley 
flattered himself with having urged irresistibly, is 
completely obviated by the simple denial that ideas 
are anything more than the mind itself affected in a 
certain manner; since, in this case, our ideas exist 
no longer than our mind is affected in that par- 
ticular manner which constitutes each particular 
idea ; and to say that our ideas exist in the Divine 
mind would thus be to say that our mind itself 
exists in the Divine mind. There is not the sensa^ 
tion of colour in addition to the mind, nor the 
sensation of fragrance in addition to the mind; but 
the sensation of colour is the mind existing in a 
certain state, and the sensation of fragrance is the 
mind existing in a different state." 

From this passage, it is clear that these philo- 
sophers have fallen into the continental error of 
looking upon our ideas as mere states or forms 
of the mind ; and they have the candour to acknow- 
ledge that our sensations are to be considered in 
the same predicament as our ideas — ^that they also 
are mere states or modifications of the mind. Now, 
I am here at liberty to take Dr. Brovm at his word, 
when he says that our ideas and sensations are 
nothing more nor less than our minds themselves in 
particular conditions, and I shall examine the argu- 
ment against Berkeley in this sense of Dr. Brown's 
words. But, us a very singular consequence results 
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from this sense of them, and one which it is hard to 
believe his predecessors, Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart, 
ever dreamed of (however near they went to it), 
I shall also consider the argument with reference to 
the fact, that the state of a thing is by no means 
identical with the thing itself, and that, however 
much our sensations and ideas might be states of 
our minds, it does not at all follow that they must 
be the thing in us which thinks and feels. It is 
probable, I say, that Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart did 
not mean this. It is probable they did not mean 
to insist on more than that our ideas and sensations 
are only states or forms, which our minds are made 
to assume. I shall therefore dispose, first of this 
interpretation of the argument against Berkeley, 
and then deal with the other, which is more pecu- 
liarly Dr. Brown's. 

If, then, ideas and sensations be taken to mean 
states of the mind (which I admit is not the mean- 
ing Berkeley attached to those words), is it not 
quite reasonable to say that a state of the mind can 
never exist except in some mind, and can never be 
like anything except a state of the same or of some 
other mind; that all we perceive by sense in the 
universe are these states of mind, and the qualities 
by which they are modified — and that it is repug- 
nant to common sense to suppose that either these 
states or their qualities can inhere in or have any- 
thing whatever to do with a substance that is 
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equally unperceiving and unperceived. This is 
what Berkeley said of ideas, and it is all he said 
of them. In either form of expression, the con- 
clusion is irresistible — a dead, unconscious, physical 
substratum or cause, unperceived and unperceiving, 
is a thing that no amount of mental states could 
ever attest the presence of. 

This brought Berkeley in collision with two sets 
of objectors. One argued thus : Nothing is more 
certain than that the things which we caU sensible 
objects continue to exist when they are present to 
no one, which could not be the case if these sensible 
objects were wholly states of mind. They must, 
therefore, have something more permanent in them 
than a mere state of mind can be. In reply to 
which Berkeley said : If this is so certain, all that 
it proves is, that our states of mind must have their 
archetypes in some omnipresent and omnipotent 
mind, where they continually exist; but it by no 
means proves (as is intended to be insinuated), 
either that the sensible objects which we perceive 
are anything else but states of mind, or that a state 
of mind can exist independent of all mind. I am 
not aware that any one has attempted to reason 
against Berkeley upon this point, yet Dr. Reid and 
his successors have persisted in dogmatically assert- 
ing, contrary to conunon sense, that nevertheless 
there is — there must be something dead which has 
states of mind in it — something in which states of 
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mind or things like states of mind may permanently 
abide. 

The other class of objectors said: We admit 
that it is contrary to common sense to suppose a 
dead physical substratum which has states of mind 
associated vnth it, and abiding in it permanently or 
not permanently, but this does not hinder that 
there should be a dead physical substance to cause 
our states of mind. We therefore conclude that 
there must be this dead physical substance in an 
unperceived state ; for if there were not, how is it 
that our states of mind are so steadUy and regu- 
larly and universally excited? No mind, however 
powerful, however omnipresent, could ever pro- 
duce in other minds such a steady, minute, and uni- 
versal effect as this is. 

I think (replied Berkeley) that it could. I think 
that it is a much more reasonable thing to attribute 
our states of mind and the changes in them to 
something living than to something dead ; especially 
as we have no knowledge of anything except minds 
and states of mind, nor therefore of anything dead 
except states of mind, I think it is much more 
reasonable to attribute this effect to mind than to 
its states, since these could not with any reason be 
preferred to mind as a cause for anything either 
dead or living. This is my private opinion (said 
Berkeley), and I think that any one who is not 
cheated out of his common sense will admit that it 
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is utterly inconceivable how a state of mind should 
be supposed (without prejudice) a more efficient 
agent than a mind; but this is not the point at 
issue. AH that I undertook to prove is the absence 
of a material substratum from the objects of our 
universe ; and I have proved this. 

Thus the expedient adopted by Dr. Reid and 
Mr. Dugald Stewart of substituting states of mind 
for ideas, leaves Berkeley's argument precisely in its 
original position ; perhaps even a little clearer than 
before. There is, however, an objection to regard- 
ing our ideas as states of mind, which will, I think, 
deter all exact psychologists from doing so. For 
let us reflect for an instant on the difference be- 
tween a state of the mind and a sensation, in the 
ordinary acceptation of this terra. A sensation is 
not supposed to qualify the mind in connexion with 
which it exists, whereas a state of mind is con- 
sidered to do this. The sensation purple, for in- 
stance, does not make the mind purple, but the 
state of mind called purple would assuredly produce 
this effect. I suspect that this reflection alone wiU 
render most people dissatisfied with Dr. Reid's 
expedient, and tempt them to reconsider it. 

The next point of view in which this Scottish 
argument requires to be exhibited, is according to 
Dr. Brown's notion. The mind, he says, and the 
state of the mind, are not two things, but one and 
the same thing. A blue colour is not an affection of 
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the mind but the mind itself; so that, if that colour 
has a round form, it is the mind that is round; 
if a square one, it is the mind that is square, &c. 
By this doctrine, smeU is mind — taste, mind — 
sound, mind — everything that we see or feel is our 
mind, — ^in a word, the whole sensible universe is 
our mind. This is the theory, by the aid of which 
Dr. Brown hopes to upset Berkeley. " The whole 
force," says he, " of the pious demonstration, there- 
fore, which Berkeley flattered himself with having 
urged irresistibly, is completely obviated by the 
simple denial that ideas are anything more than the 
mind itself affected in a certain manner;" and to 
make these words more clear, he afterwards adds, 
in the passage already quoted — " There is not the 
sensation of colour in addition to the mind, nor the 
sensation of fragrance in addition to the mind, but 
the sensation of colour is the mind existing in a cer- 
tain state, and the sensation of fragrance is the mind 
existing in a different state." Now, I do think that 
in these enlightened days it will appear to most 
people that the mere statement of such a notion is 
sufficient refutation of it, and that very few people 
in England will think such a notion capable of dis- 
proving an3rthing. That upon the sight of a tea- 
pot, my thinking and perceiving principle becomes 
converted into that shaped and coloured object 
which we call a tea-pot, is a notion of so astounding 
a nature, that people ^vill naturally enough inquire 
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what could induce Dr. Brown to adopt it; and 
when they are told — ^when he himself t^Us them, 
that he was induced to adopt this strange notion 
from his wish to refute Berkeley more effectually 
than his predecessors had done, or (as he expresses 
it) to obviate completely Berkeley's pious demon- 
stration, they will, with great justice, suspect that 
there must be very little indeed to be said against 
that pious demonstration, if it requires such a 
straining of common sense to refute it. 

But let us see what refutation Dr. Brown's views 
really afford, of what Berkeley sought to demon- 
strate. Dr. Brown says, that the colour of an 
object does not exist in addition to the mind, but 
is the mind itself, existing in a certain state. Let 
us for a moment grant him this extraordinary 
assertion. He says the same of its feels. Let us 
grant him this also. He says the same of its smell. 
Granted. The same of its taste. Granted. The same 
of any sound emitted from it. Granted. Thus, if I 
take a rose in my hand, its feels, smell, and colours 
(as well as any taste or sound connected with it) 
are all things, each of which is identical with my 
mind; so that its colour can think, its smeU can 
think, its feel can think. Now, in what part of all 
this is the material substance? or what in all this 
proves its existence anywhere, since Dr. Brown 
admits that it bears no resemblance to my mind, 
and, therefore, none to colour, to feel, or to smell, 
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which are but mind ? Where, I ask, is the material 
substance of the rose situated? Dr. Brown says it 
is in the rose. Now, if there be any meaning in 
this, does it not mean that the material substance 
is in the midst of the colour, within the very pre- 
cincts of it? But the colour. Dr. BroAvn tells us, 
is the mind. The material substance is therefore 
within the very precincts of the mind; which is 
impossible, as it is admitted on all hands to be 
physically unpossible, and contrary to the nature of 
things, that matter shoidd be, in any sense, or at 
any time, in mind. 

Thus it appears that even this bold hypothesis of 
Dr. Brown's does not afford a particle of proof in 
favour of a material substance anywhere; nay, is 
moreover manifestly inconsistent with the presence 
of such a thing within the rose, or any other object 
of sense; and this is the second interpretation of 
Dr. Brown's words that we had to consider. Now 
when we reflect that the whole point for which 
Berkeley contended was the non-existence of a ma- 
terial or physical substance in the objects of sense, 
it cannot fail to excite the utmost astonishment in 
aU reasonable minds, that the Scottish school of 
metaphysicians should have called upon the world 
to consider that there was a complete refutation of 
this point in such assertions and hjrpotheses as 
these. 

Before I leave this extract from Dr. Brown's 
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writings, I wish to point out an illustration or two 
of the hostile and misguiding spirit in which he 
speaks of Berkeley. In the words above given, he 
insinuates that Berkeley founded his doctrine on 
" assumptions," and not on reasoning ; — but let 
it be observed that what Dr. Brown designates 
an assumption is Berkeley's having said that sen- 
sations (whether they are states of mind or not) 
can only exist in minds. I admit that Berkeley 
assumed this, and offered no proof of it ; but this 
arose from the fact that nobody requires proof of it, 
or thinks it possible for a sensation (whatever kind 
of thing it is) to exist in anything else except in 
mind. When Dr. Brown was condenming such an 
assumption as this, he must have hoped that the 
precise thing he was condemning would escape 
detection. 

In the same part of the passage, he seems to have 
taken it into his head that Berkeley pretended to 
" a system of scepticism," and accordingly inveighs 
against this supposed system of scepticism as being 
in sundry respects a defective one, especiaUy in 
consequence of the foregoing assumption being part 
of it. Now, there is no use in gainsaying this. 
Berkeley's doctrine is anything in the world but a 
good system of scepticism. It is lamentably de- 
ficient in all that ought to characterize a sceptical 
system; and assuredly his not doubting (when he 
might have doubted it) whether sensations may not 

2 
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exist independent of all mind, was a great inad- 
vertence upon his part in the construction of this 
sceptical system, if he really wanted to construct 
one. Besides, what he has written consists wholly 
of a series of truisms, and an irresistible inference 
from them, without a single hypothesis or con- 
jecture in any part of it. A very bad system of 
scepticism no doubt. But pray. Dr. Brown, what 
makes you think that Berkeley wanted to construct 
a system of scepticism? Was this an honest 
assumption upon your part? What should you 
think of any one's stating publicly that your 
" Lectures," considered as a system of immorality, 
were in many respects defective? Should you con- 
sider this fair dealing ? 

Another illustration of this unfair and unfriendly 
— ay, and unphilosophical spirit, is to be found in 
Dr. Brown's misrepresentation of the proposition 
which Berkeley undertook to demonstrate. That 
proposition is, that we have no reason for supposing 
a material substratum or substance in objects; 
whereas Dr. Brown, in the passage we have given, 
pretends that what Berkeley wanted to demonstrate 
was the existence of God ; and that he inferred this 
from the necessity men see for supposing that sen- 
sations exist even when they are not perceived by 
mankind. This, which Dr. Brown calls "a pious 
demonstration," has been already explained as 
being merely an incidental reply to an anticipated 
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objection. It formed (as has been explained) no 
part whatever either of Berkeley's conclusion or of 
Berkeley's premisses. 

But this is enough. It has been shown that in 
none of the objections that have been raised against 
Berkeley's propositions is there any one thing that 
affects, in the slightest degree, either the reason- 
ableness or the truth of these propositions. 



CHAPTER V. 



TWO NEW DEMONSTRATIONS. 



FIRST DEMONSTRATION. 

That there is no material substance in the universe, 
and that all the real objects of sense are results 
produced in the human mind by the immediate 
action of a Superhuman Spirit, without the aid or 
agency of an intervening substance of any kind, are 
two distinct propositions ; but so far dependent on 
each other, that whatever proves the one, removes 
the only grounds that there are for denying the 
other. If matter does not exist, there is no room 
for supposing that the universe subsists in any 
other sort of substance except a sentient one like 
mind; and if the universe which we perceive by 
sense — ^not the cause of the universe, but the uni- 
verse itself which we perceive by our senses — can 
only subsist in a sentient substance such as mind is, 
it becomes, as will be seen, a physical impossibility 
that matter should be any portion of a universe 
so subsisting. 
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For all purposes, therefore, it is sufficient to con- 
fine ourselves to the question, whether there is, or 
is not, in the objects of the sensible universe, that 
sort of thing which is called pure matter by the 
philosophers. If there exists such a thing at all, it 
is in these objects of sense that it must be; and if 
there exists no such thing in the objects of sense, 
there is no longer any motive nor any room for 
supposing that the thing exists at all, or for sup- 
posing that the objects of sense are not wholly 
creations and productions within mind. I propose 
now, therefore, to prove by two separate demonstra- 
tions that there cannot possibly be any such thing 
as this pure matter in the objects of sense, nor, 
consequently any such thing anywhere in the uni- 
verse. The first of these demonstrations consists of 
the data and inferences contained in the following 
thirty-six propositions : — 

1. All admit that every object of sense consists 
wholly of certain qualities, and of a subject of these 
qualities. 

2. All admit that the qualities of an object of 
sense are of two kinds — ^viz., 1. Those which are 
sensations ; and 2, Those which are not. 

3. All admit that .the qualities which are sensa- 
tions can reside only in a sentient substance, and 
where there is a sentient substance for them to sub- 
sist in. 
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4. All admit that all those qualities which are 
not sensations can only reside in the very same 
place and substance in which that one of them 
which is called extension resides. 

5. All admit that the extension, which is a qua- 
lity in the objects of sense, is limited extension. 

6. All admit that limited extension is of two 
kinds, local and temporal. 

7. All admit that local limited extension is 
limited space. 

8. All admit that limited space (or bulk) is that 
quality of bodies wliich is now in question. 

9. All admit that limited space is of two kinds — 
viz., 1. Real or sensible. 2. Ideal, or that which is 
independent of sensations. 

10. . All admit that it is the real or sensible limited 
space which is here in question, and not that which 
is ideal or insensible. 

11. All admit that limited space is that which 
has limits, which cannot be without or at a distance 
from limits ; which, therefore, is only in that very 
place and substance where its own limits are, and 
cannot be in a place or substance where its own 
limits are not. 

12. All admit that real limited space is that 
which has real limits, — which cannot subsist at the 
least imaginable distance from real limits, — which 
therefore is only in that very place and substance 
in which its own real limits really are present, and 
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cannot possibly be in any place or in any substance 
where its own real limits are not capable of sub- 
sisting. 

13. All admit that the real limits of real limited 
space are either visible or tangible limits ; and that 
the limited space, which has neither visible nor 
tangible limits, is not, and cannot possibly be, real 
limited space. 

14. All admit that a visible limit is wholly com- 
posed of colours, and that a tangible limit is whoUy 
composed of feels ; insomuch, that without colours 
(as in darkness) there can be no visible limit, and 
that without feels (as in a mirror or a painting) 
there can be no tangible limit. 

15. All admit that that which is composed of 
things is, and can only be, in the very place and in 
the very substance where the things which compose 
it are present and are combined. 

16. Therefore a tangible limit and a visible limit 
are, and can only be, in the very place and in the 
very substance in which feels and colours are pre- 
sent and are combined. 

17. But all admit that feels and colours can be 
combined only in the very place and in the very 
substance in which they are present. 

18. All admit also that feels and colours — ^not 
the cause of feels and colours, but the very feels 
and colours themselves — can only be present in a 
sentient substance, and in the very place where a 
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sentient substance is, being utterly incapable of 
subsisting in a dead material substance, or in any 
place where there is not a sentient substance pre- 
sent for them to be in. 

19. Therefore a tangible limit and a visible limit 
are, and can only be^ in a sentient substance, and 
where a sentient substance is. 

20. But (by Proposition 13) tangible and visible 
limits are the only real limits belonging to real 
limited space. 

21. Therefore the real limits of real limited space 
can only be in a sentient substance, and where there 
is a sentient substance for them to be in. 

22. But (by Proposition 12) real limited space 
can only subsist in that very place, and in that very 
substance, where its own real limits really are pre- 
sent, and cannot possibly subsist in any other place 
or in any other substance. 

23. Therefore real limited space can only subsist 
in a sentient substance, and where there is a sen- 
tient substance for it to subsist in. 

24. But (by Propositions 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10) real 
limited space is that extension which is a quality 
in the objects of sense, and which is now in ques- 
tion. 

25. Therefore that extension which is a quality 
in the objects of sense, and which is now in question, 
can only subsist in a sentient substance, and where 
there is a sentient substance for it to subsist in. 
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being utterly incapable of subsisting in any other 
place or in any other substance. 

26. But (by Proposition 4) all the rest of those 
qualities which are not sensations, can reside and 
subsist only in the very same place and substance 
in which extension resides. 

27. Therefore all the qualities of an object of 
sense which are not sensations, can subsist and 
reside only in a sentient substance, and where there 
is a sentient substance for them to subsist, and 
reside, and be present in. 

28. But (by Proposition 2) the qualities of bodies 
are of two kinds — those which are sensations, and 
those which are not. 

29. And (by Proposition 3) the qualities which 
are sensations, can reside only in a sentient sub- 
stance, and where there is a sentient substance for 
them to subsist and to reside in. 

30. Therefore all the qualities of an object of 
sense — both those which are sensations and those 
which are not sensations — can reside only in a sen- 
tient substance, and cannot, any of them, possibly 
reside where there is no sentient substance for them 
to reside and to subsist in. 

31. All admit that a subject of qualities really 
resides and is really present in whatever place its 
qualities really reside and really are present. 

32. Therefore the subject of all the qualities be- 
longing to an object of sense — ^whether they be 
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sensations, or be not sensations, — ^really resides, and 
is really present, within a sentient substance. 

33. But (by Proposition 1) all the qualities in 
an object of sense, together with the subject of them, 
constitute the whole object of sense. 

34. Therefore the whole object of sense really 
resides, and is really present, within a sentient 
substance. 

35. But all admit that matter, from its very 
nature, cannot, by any imaginable possibility, reside 
or subsist within a sentient substance. 

36. Therefore matter, from the nature of it, can- 
not, by any imaginable possibility, subsist, be present, 
or reside in an object of sense. 

NOTES ON SOME OF THE PROPOSITIONS OF THE 

FIRST DEMONSTRATION. 

The following comments are only intended to 
assist the less experienced reader in his investigation 
of the principles contained in the foregoing proposi- 
tions ; not by any means to offer the least proof of 
any of them, for they are all of them first principles, 
upon which all men conversant with philosophy and 
science are as perfectly agreed as upon the equality 
of the angles at the base of the isosceles triangle. 
When, therefore, in these propositions and else- 
where I use the expression, " all admit," I do not 
mean, as Materialists do, all men who have the 
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common sense necessary to be of one's own opinion. 
I mean, all men who are competent to understand 
the terms I employ, whether such persons are sup- 
posed to have common sense or not ; and most espe- 
cially I mean all those who are not of my opinion 
upon the general question now at issue. 

(proposition I.) 

Although there is no dissension as to whether 
an object of sense is, or is not, composed of qualities 
and their subject, and of nothing more, there is 
some dissension abroad as to what is to be considered 
as the subject of the qualities. Some think that the 
true subject is some one quality to which all the 
rest adhere. (Dr. Cudworth, for instance, speaks 
of extension as the subject of all the other qualities 
of bodies.) Some think that all qualities are 
mutually subjects to one another. Some think the 
true subject to be something unknown, which they 
call pure matter, which is supposed to have powers 
inherent in it for creating feels, colours, &c., and 
which is the thing whose existence is here in dis- 
pute. Some think that the only imaginable subject 
of each quality is the mass of all the other qualities 
put together. Four subjects of qualities are thus 
proposed ; but let it be well observed that there is 
here no question as to whether there is, or is not, a 
subject of qualities, nor yet as to whether the 
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subject and its qualities constitute the whole sen- 
sible object. A sunbeam, for instance, consists of 
extended light. The question is, jirst^ whether the 
light or the extension is to be considered as the 
subject; secondly^ whether they may not be con- 
sidered as mutually subjects to each other; thirdly^ 
whether some unknown matter with powers in it is 
to be supposed to be resident in the sunbeam, and 
to act as subject both to the light and to the 
extension; fourthly^ whether the complex object, 
consisting of both qualities, is to be considered as 
the subject of each quality. It is evident that no 
amount of dissension on these points affects our 
first proposition. 

(proposition II.) 

The first of these classes comprehends tastes, 
colours, smells, feels, and sounds, in all the varieties 
of which each of these is susceptible. These 
qualities are admitted, upon all hands, to be sensa- 
tions, and are, by the Materialists, supposed to 
correspond to certain other things which they think 
must inhere in the unknown thing caUed matter. 
These other things are sometimes called " powers," 
or " invisible qualities;" but all agree that as surely 
as there are such things as these powers, so surely 
they can only be in ;material substance, and that if 
they exist in objects of sense, it -is only because 
matter can be shown to be in these objects. It is 
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therefore unnecessary to say more of these powers 
than that the reader should take care not to con- 
found them with the feels and colours, &c., which 
they are said to cause. We must lay our account 
with finding these powers in the objects of sense if 
we find matter there, and with not finding them in 
these objects if these objects have no matter in them. 
The second class of qualities mentioned in this pro- 
position comprehends what Materialists call the 
primary qualities, which are extension and figure, 
motion and rest, solidity and fluidity, unity and 
number, roughness and smoothness, hardness and 
softness — in short, all the other qualities of bodies 
which are not included in the first class. 

(proposition III.) 

Although this is a point upon which all the phi- 
losophical writers of every sect are perfectly unani- 
mous, and to the illustration of which many of them 
allot some portion of their writings, yet when these 
writers wish to exaggerate the singularity of 
Berkeley's principles, they studiously evade on such 
occasions all mention of this unanimity, and seek, 
by the aid of whatever ambiguous language they 
can find, to divert attention as much as possible 
from the fact of this unanimity, or even to give the 
impression that they deny it. It is proper that the 
reader should be warned of this disingenuous con- 
duct of the Materialists; for there is not in the 
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whole circle of the sciences a more undoubted point 
than that contained in the third proposition, nor 
one more universally known and undei'stood by 
thinking and scientific men. Yet on account of 
this unfair suppression on the part of those who 
advocate the material theory, it will seem here 
quite a new doctrine to unscientific people, to hear 
that there can be no noise where there is no one to 
hear it — no colour in a room where there is no 
living being present to see it, and no heat in fire 
except when some one feels it. Most people will 
regard this doctrine as something peculiar to 
Berkeley's principles, and are encouraged by his 
opponents in so thinking of it; yet so far is this 
from being true, that it is to the writings of the 
Materialists themselves that the reader is referred 
for the best proofs of it. These proofs are in their 
pages so abundant and so clear as to render any- 
tliing further upon that subject superfluous. 

That colours, feels, sounds, tastes, and smells, are 
sensations, is the common doctrine of all scientific 
men; but that the qualities of each of these are 
also in mind only, and cannot possibly be outside it, 
is, in point of fact, the sum and substance of Berke- 
ley's Immaterialism. Any one, at any age, who has 
understanding sufficient to see that our sensations 
are in the mind, will have no difficulty in seeing 
that their qualities, and therefore all the external 
world which is so evidently made up of these things, 
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are where these things are, or exist as these things 
exist. Who is there that possesses learning or 
intelligence sufficient to know that the smell, feels, 
and colours of a rose are things really within mind, 
— not things outside mind, — that cannot be easily- 
made to understand that the whole rose is where 
these things are, and that in whatever sort of place 
these things cannot possibly be, there cannot pos- 
sibly be a rose there? There is scarcely a child 
twelve years of age to whom this point may not be 
made intelligible, however much disputants may 
affect to think it imintelligible. The real, the only 
difficulty to contend with in the question is that on 
which these disputants agree, and by concealing 
which, they make all the rest seem difficult. 

(proposition rv.) 

Since the qualities which are not sensations are 
so numerous as to render a separate examination of 
each a very tedious process, I have confined that 
part of the demonstration which relates to these 
qualities to only one of them, and have selected 
for this purpose that variously tenned "magni- 
tude," " extension," " bulk," " size," or " space ;" not 
by any means because the case of extension is more 
evident or more simple than that of figure, motion, 
or any one other quality which is not a sensation, 
but, on the contrary, because the Materialists insist 
upon extension being outside the mind in stronger 

p 
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terms than they insist upon any other quality of 
our sensations being outside the mind, thereby 
indicating that its externality is the least contro- 
vertible of all; and because, at the same time, all 
these writers, without exception, agree that the rest 
of the second class of qualities subsist in the same 
place and substance as extension subsists in, and 
have the same sort of existence as extension has. 

To obviate all confusion upon this point, it ought 
to be distinctly stated, that although the Materialists 
do not pretend to say that there is any distance 
between extension and any other one of the second 
class of qualities, yet they do pretend to say that 
there is always a distance, sometimes a very con- 
siderable distance, between colours and extension. 
The distinction to be here attended to is between 
the qualities which are sensations and the qualities 
which are not. The Materialists hold that the 
qualities which are sensations are not really in 
the same place as extension is, but only seem to be 
in the same place. Yet all, to a man, hold that the 
qualities which are not sensations are really in the 
same place and at the same distance from us as 
extension is. They think that the green colour of a 
forest, at three miles distance from us, is fuU three 
miles distant from the size of the trees, with which 
it seems to be combined. But not any one of them says 
that the shape of the trees is not in the same place 
as the size of them, and at the same distance from 
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US. All invariably concur in sajdng and insisting 
that the shape stands in the same relation to place 
and to mind as extension stands in ; and so also of 
all the other qualities which are not sensations. In 
no page of their writings is there the least shadow 
of dissension upon this point. 

Yet it must not be supposed that none of the 
Materialists hold extension to be in the mind. All 
I assert is, that they universally regard extension 
as the rendezvous of all the other qualities of the 
second class. That extension is placed by them 
sometimes in the mind, will sufficiently appear from 
the last of the three following interesting facts 
with respect to extension, which, for sundry rea- 
sons, it may not be inappropriate to repeat here : 
— 1. Dr. Cudworth, a strict Materialist, thought 
that matter and extension were identical, as Des 
Cartes seems to have done, and that mind and ex- 
tension were the only two heterogeneous substances 
in nature. 2. Mr. Dugald Stewart says of the ex- 
ternality of extension to the mind, that it is " a truth 
about which, of all within the reach of our faculties, 
we seem to be the most completely ascertained." 
3. Dr. Hutcheson, another advocate of the Material 
theory, says of extension (and, singularly enough, 
with great praise from Mr. Stewart for his discern- 
ment), that " it as well as all the rest of the 
primary qualities are properly ideas which accom- 
pany the sensations of sight and touch." In which 

p2 
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opinion Dr. Hutcheson is sustained by Dr. Hutton, 
another eminent Materialist, who distinctly states, 
that " magnitude and figure do not exist externally 
in relation to the mind — ^but that these are purely 
spiritual, or ideas in the mind." The reader ought 
to be very much upon his guard not to allow these 
endless dissensions and inconsistencies of the Mate- 
rialists, on some points, to mislead him as to their 
unbroken unanimity upon the first principles in the 
data of the present demonstration. 

(proposition viu.) 

I take no account here of infinite space, both 
because I find no unanimity among those who write 
about it, and because it is not a quality in the ob- 
jects of sense. Some say that it is irresistibly com- 
prehended; others, that it is utterly incomprehen- 
sible. Some, that the Almighty could create it, 
but could not destroy it ; others, that He could do 
both; others, like Mr. Dugald Stewart, that He 
could do neither; some, that it is one of the quali- 
ties of the Almighty ; others, that it is a quality of 
matter. Dr. Reid speaks of it as in its nature closely 
allied to nothing ; which is the more remarkable, as 
there are few things more unlike nothing than what 
we call limited space, bulk, size, or magnitude. I 
feel, however, the less concerned to treat of infinite 
space, as I believe the Materialists are pretty gene- 
rally agreed, that if finite space subsists within 
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minds, infinite space must subsist there also; and 
because I treat here only of the objects of sense, no 
one of which, that I know of, has infinite space as 
one of its qualities. 

(proposition IX.) 

The word " real" has two significations. It is 
either used in contradistinction to insensible and 
ideal, and then signifies what is received at the 
senses ; or in contradistinction to fictitious or false, 
and then " real" signifies true. The existence of the 
mind, for instance, is real in one sense, and not so 
in the other. The word is used in this demonstra- 
tion to signify what is accompanied by sensations, 
and in contradistinction to what is purely ideal, or 
insensible, like a square of a thousand miles dia- 
gonal, or a man fifty feet high. No one pretends 
that the ideal sort of magnitude requires the phy- 
sical substance to be combined with it ; for then this 
substance would have to be with it in the mind, 
where alone the ideal magnitude or idea of magni- 
tude can subsist ; but this, according to the defini- 
tion of matter, is as impossible as that 2 and 3 
should make 10. 

And let not the confused statements of Dr. Reid 
on this subject lead any one to suppose that he did 
not fully assent to this proposition. He seems, it is 
true, to give it as his opinion (Essay II. ch. 19) that 
there is really more bulk, space, or size in the objects 
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of sense, than what we feel or see ; in fact, that the 
real size of the object is very different from that 
which any measurement of ours can determine ; and 
he throws out a hint, that perhaps the angels may 
know much more about the sizes of things than we 
do. Yet notwithstanding his curious and confused 
remarks about the sizes of things, he nowhere asserts 
anything which amounts to saying, that if it pleased 
the Almighty to annihilate all the feels and all the 
colours, and even shades of Mont Blanc, the real 
magnitude of Mont Blanc would still remain in the 
very locality in which it now stands, and might be 
perceived by intelligent beings of a higher order to 
be there. He as well as every other writer on this 
subject admits in his less confused statements, that 
we have real limited space, or the sizes of things, at 
only two of the senses, the touch and the sight ; and 
that if we had not these two senses, or one of them, 
we should have no such thing as limited space 
at all. 

But the real limited space of sight, and the real 
limited space of touch, are two totally distinct kinds 
of real limited space, which, however coincident and 
correspondent with one another, are admitted upon 
all hands to be as different in nature from one 
another as three sounds are from three tastes ; so 
different, in short, that a knowledge of the one could 
not, without experience, suggest a knowledge of the 
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other, the real magnitude which is seen being no 
more capable of being felt, nor that which is felt 
capable of being seen, than three tastes are capable 
of being heard, or three sounds of being tasted. The 
following quotation from The Intellectual Powers 
(Essay II. ch. 10) will assist the reader in judging of 
less distinct statements of the same author. " The 
notion of extension and figure (says Dr. Reid) 
which we get from sight, and that which we get 
from touch, have been so constantly conjoined from 
our infancy, in all the judgments we form of the 
objects of sense, that it requires great abilities to 
distinguish them accurately, and to assign to each 
what truly belongs to it. So difficult a thing is it, 
as Berkeley justly observes, to dissolve a union so 
early begun^ and confirmed by so long a habit. 
This point he has laboured through the whole of 
the " Essay on Vision," with that uncommon pene- 
tration and judgment which he possessed, and with 
as great success as could be expected in a first 
Essay upon so abstruse a sulgect." The division, 
therefore, which Dr. Reid, as well as every one else, 
makes of real limited space, is into that which is 
visible and that which is tangible— the seen and 
the felt. Take these two away, and you take all 
real limited space away, for there is no other divi- 
sion of it. As well might we say that if all sounds 
were removed from the three sounds, there would 
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be any real three of any kind left in the place where 
the sounds were, for angels to perceive, as that when 
the feels and colours are removed from real size, 
there is any other real size of any kind left remain- 
ing in the place where the feels and colours were. 

(proposition X.) 

The inexperienced reader ought to be here ap- 
prised that several remarks of Dr. Reid's and Mr. 
Dugald Stewart's, which seem to relate to real 
limited space, profess to relate only to that which is 
abstract, or at least ideal and insensible ; — that, as 
has been already remarked, neither abstract nor 
even ideal space requires matter to be connected 
with it ; and that, therefore, the present question is 
untouched by any remarks that these writers may 
have made respecting abstract space, or ideal space. 
It will assist much in detecting their meaning, to 
observe attentively whether the remark is made of 
extension itself, or only of the notion of extension ; 
for it is clear that what we call the idea, notion, or 
conception of a thing, is not what we understood 
by the real thing itself. Also, it should be observed, 
that when these writers speak of space or extension, 
without the word "limited," or some equivalent 
epithet prefixed to it, they generally mean infinite 
space, which, as I* have said before, is not supposed 
to be in any of the objects of sense, and is not 
therefore connected with the present question. 
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(proposition XIII.) 

The universal admission that the sensible limits 
of space are sensible to the sight and touch only, 
and never to the other senses, is a point which 
requires to be carefully attended to, in connexion 
with this subject, and of which the writings of the 
Materialists afford the fullest explanation and 
acknowledgment. 

(proposition XIV.) 

Here the reader must be again warned not to 
allow himself to be deceived by Mr. Stewart and 
Dr. Reid, when they speak of that which is intan- 
gible, like the cause of feels, as being tangible, like 
feels themselves ; or of that which is invisible, like 
the cause of colours, as being visible, like colours 
themselves. Feels, and the qualities of feels, are 
the only things that are tangible. Light and 
colours, and the qualities of light and of colours, are 
the only things that are visible. The causes of 
these things are neither tangible nor visible. Of 
these facts every one may easily assure himself, and 
no writer denies them. Even those just alluded to, 
when they apply the word " visible " to the invisible 
cause of colour, or "tangible" to the intangible 
cause of feel, admit that it is only with latitude of 
expression that this can be done ; — ^the same latitude 
of expression, as when a person says he hears a 
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carriage, or sees how hard a stone is; a sort of 
phraseology to be carefully excluded from all exact 
investigation. 

Since, then, what is visible can really only consist 
of colours and their qualities, and since what is 
tangible can really consist only of feels and of the 
qualities in feels, whatever is tangible and whatever 
is visible only consist of these things. A visible 
limit, therefore, and a tangible limit consist of 
them ; — the visible limit, of colours and the quali- 
ties of colours — ^the tangible limit, of feels and the 
qualities of feels. This point, besides being uni- 
versally admitted, is itself very obvious; yet to 
assist the less philosophical student, I shall observe 
further, that a visible limit cannot exist (i. e., cannot 
be a visible limit) without at least two different 
colours, and that a tangible limit cannot be a 
tangible limit (i. e., cannot subsist) without at least 
two different feels. To see this point in a clearer 
light, it need only be remembered, that if all things, 
our own bodies, the air and all, had exactly one 
and the same colour and shade, we could distinguish 
nothing by sight, but should be in precisely the 
same predicament as if we had no sight to distin- 
guish by, and should therefore be constantly knock- 
ing ourselves against everything harder than our 
own bodies. There would not even be a shade or 
shaded line to be seen. All would be of one piece 
to the eye, as things now are in a dark room. In 
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Other words, if we had always but one sensation of 
colour, it is evident that, whether this one sensation 
was white or black, red or blue, there would never 
be any shape, or magnitude, or movement, or other 
primary quality for the eye then, in that uniform 
colour, more than there is now in utter darkness. 
Likewise, if all things — our own bodies, the air and 
all — ^had always exactly the same uniform, uninter- 
rupted feel common to all, as the visible objects in 
a painting or in a mirror have, the effect to us 
would be the same as if things had no feel at all. 
We could distinguish nothing by touch more than 
if we had no touch to distinguish by. All the 
things we see, the chair for instance, and the air 
adjoining it, although with different colours as now, 
would be all of one piece to the touch. There 
would be no felt lines, or lines of feel, between the 
air and the chair; no felt surfaces, and no felt 
angles. All would be what the air now is to our 
touch, or what the water is to the diver, or what 
the objects in a painting, or in a mirror, are; that 
is, consisting in all parts of one uniform feel, so 
that one part is not tangibly distinguishable from 
another ; and let it not be forgotten that to make 
the illustration of any use, this feel must be sup- 
posed to be in all respects the same as that of our 
own bodies. Any one who reflects upon these two 
cases of feel and colour, will see that if our own 
bodies, the air and all things, had one and the same 
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universal colour, and one and the same universal 
feel, we should have no felt or coloured body to deal 
with — no real magnitude — no real limit of any kind. 
The moment, however, that the least colour pre- 
sented itself different from all the rest of the uni- 
form colour, or the least feel different from all the 
rest of the uniform feel, we instantly perceive some- 
thing by sight or touch ; but not before. It is not, 
therefore, a single colour, but the combination of at 
least two different kinds of colour ; nor a single feel, 
but the combination of at least two different kinds of 
feel, which makes objects of sense for our sight or for 
our touch ; that is, which forms what is felt or what 
is seen. Since, then, what is visible cannot exist 
without the presence of at least two different colours, 
nor what is tangible without at least two distinct 
feels, neither a visible limit nor a tangible limit — 
that is, no real limit — can exist without them. 

(proposition XXVII.) 

The felt qualities of bodies are much more apt to 
make people think them to be outside the spiritual 
substance, and to entangle our thoughts respecting 
that unfelt substance which we call matter, than 
their coloured qualities are. I shall therefore make 
a few remarks on solidity, which is that one of the 
felt qualities, by which the more unphilosophical 
kind of people are chiefly led to believe that there 
must be that kind of matter in bodies which the 
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foregoing propositions demonstrate to be physically 
impossible. 

1. There can, I think, be no doubt that if there 
were nothing around us more solid than the atmo- 
sphere ; nothing through which we could not pass 
our hand with as little impediment as through the 
body of what is called a ghost; if the earth we 
walk on was a mere vapour, and our own bodies 
something still more ethereal than a vapour is ; if 
there was nothing so hard as rock, or metal, or 
wood, nothing, in short, that would affect our touch 
more than mere air now does, there can be, I say, 
no doubt that, in this case, people would be much 
less inclined to talk of matter, visible or invisible, 
than they now are. Yet, as far as we know any- 
thing of matter, it is just as probable that it may 
be very light indeed, as very heavy ; and very loose 
or elastic, as compact or incompressible. Those 
who know anything of what they speak of when 
they speak of matter know this, for they know that 
it is something exempt from every quality known 
by the hand or by the eye. 

2. None of the more eminent Materialists regard 
solidity as affording any obstacle to the reception of 
Berkeley's opinion. Mr. Dugald Stewart, for in- 
stance, did not think it was so. He distinctly says, 
that he agrees with Berkeley about solidity; and 
only says of it that it implies "the existence of 
something external and altogether independent of 
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our perceptions ;" which is quite true, but true also 
of every other perception that we have, as well as 
of that modification in feels which we term solidity. 
Berkeley saw this as well as Mr. Stewart. Berkeley 
saw as well as any one else — perhaps better than 
most philosophers — ^that there must be some cause 
of all that we perceive, as well of sensations as of 
the qualities of sensations; and that this cause is 
external to ourselves, and independent of all it 
causes, are two propositions which it did not require 
much wisdom to discover, or much piety not to 
dispute. Even the disputatious Mr. Hume did not 
dispute these things. 

3. Whoever carefully attends to the meaning of 
the word " solidity," will be surprised to find how 
little it can have to do with any idea which is 
attached to the word "matter." In chemistry, the 
term is opposed to fluidity ; but in philosophy and 
in connexion with the Material theory, it is synony- 
mous with " resistance to pressure from opposite 
sides," or " incompressibility ;" and in this sense the 
waves are as solid as the rocks they beat against, or 
considerably more so, " for adamant (says Locke) 
is not more solid than water." Solidity, therefore, 
does not depend either upon the hardness or upon 
the heaviness of bodies; not upon their hardness, 
for rocks and adamant are harder than water; not 
upon their heaviness, for rocks and adamant are 
heavier also than water is. Resistance alone, or 
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mere force, does not constitute solidity, for no one 
calls even a hurricane a more solid body than the 
stillest air, nor is the cannon-ball more solid at its 
departure from the mouth of the cannon than at 
the end of its course. Nor is solidity that perfect 
cohesion of all the parts of a body, which leaves not 
the least interstices between those parts, because 
there is in nature no such thing known as this per- 
fect cohesion. Every tangible body is considered 
as a little distended. Any one may easily inform 
himself that it is one of the undisputed tenets of 
natural philosophy, that there are always some 
slight, though very slight, interstices between the 
parts of bodies. Solidity is, therefore, neither this 
perfect cohesion, nor hardness, nor weight, nor 
force. It is, as has been already said, the bemg 
incapable of being condensed by other bodies, or 
resistance to pressure from opposite sides. This is 
what really constitutes the solidity of bodies ; and 
there is a state of even common air, in which it is 
as solid (that is, as incapable of compression) as 
adamant is. Thus we may see, when the precise 
meaning of the word is taken into account, how 
little reason we have for being puzzled when we 
hear that there may be solidity without matter in 
the objects of sense ; or, in other words, that matter 
is not essential to the solidity of bodies. 

4. But that solidity is a very arbitrary and 
merely relative quality of bodies, and can have 
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nothing to do with what they are composed of, is 
evident from the fact that you can increase and 
lessen the solidity of a body as much as you can its 
visible magnitude. A cubic inch of water could be 
distended easily to a cubic yard of vapour without 
the addition of the slightest material particle ; and 
it is said to be possible to augment or diminish the 
sohdity of air by forty thousand times, without 
augmenting or diminishing its elements. But what 
sort of thing is that solidity which enables the same 
body at one time to fill forty thousand times as 
much space as at another? to be at one time forty 
thousand times less solid than at another? One 
cannot in strictness apply the term solidity to any 
one thing in this body when it occupies most space ; 
yet the body when greatest contains everything 
that it contained when smallest, and we speak of 
solidity as being in it when it is smallest. If a 
cannon-ball were distended or expanded every way, 
so as to be forty thousand times its original size, 
who would speak then of its solidity? who would 
fear its doing mischief? yet, upon compression, 
without the least additional ingredient, it would 
again be said to be a solid body, and again be 
feared. If the solidity of a body is a thing that 
can be thus created or destroyed without creating 
or destroying matter, what can solidity have to do 
with matter? 

5. But is it not clear of this quality, as well as 
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of all others, that since we can dream, and often do 
dream, of solid bodies, matter can be no essential 
concomitant of the solidity that we perceive ? And 
is it not equally clear that since solidity is the 
resistance between the combined feels of opposite 
sides, solidity is a result from the combination of 
two or more separated feels, and is therefore a mere 
relation subsisting between the feels? Now, no 
one can pretend to say that a relation between two 
feels can be anywhere except where those feels are ; 
and all admit that those feels are in the mind. 
What, therefore, can be clearer than that solidity 
has the same spiritual subsistence as the feels have. 
6. Another reflection which will show how little 
solidity even when combined with strength and 
hardness exists independent of sentient nature is, 
that if the strength and hardness and sohdity of 
our own bodies were one thousand times greater 
than they now are, while the strength, hardness, and 
solidity of all other objects of sense were to remain 
what they now are, a piece of mahogany would 
really and substantially be a thousand times less 
solid, less strong, and less hard than it now is. To 
conceive this, it is necessary to reflect what half 
the present solidity of mahogany, or a quarter of it, 
or a twentieth part of it, would amount to. It 
would be a great diminution of its solidity. Yet 
the merely giving strength, hardness, and solidity to 
one body ought not to take solidity from the other 
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body, if it be indeed true that solidity is not a 
relative and ideal quality. Besides, what should we 
think of the solidity of mahogany which was a 
thousand times less solid than mahogany now is ? 
Should we speak of such a substance as having 
solidity in it at all? Certainly not; yet it would, 
in point of truth, be the same as it is now. Thus, 
if it were required to show that there is no matter 
connected with a mathematical or unextended point, 
it would not b6 more easy to show this than to show 
that there is none connected with solidity. 

(proposition XXXI.) 

It seems superfluous to say one word upon this 
proposition. That the qualities of an apple and the 
subject of these qualities are exactly and really in 
the same place, is a universally admitted fact which 
the Materialists have defended and insisted upon, as 
if they had heard of some one who intended to dis- 
pute it. I need, therefore, say nothing upon that 
point. But their also arguing and insisting that 
the colour of the apple is not exactly and really 
in the same place as the subject and the other 
qualities of the apple are, renders it necessary for 
me to state here, that the Materialists do not con- 
sider colours or any other sensations as real quali- 
ties, but only as apparent quahties of things — ^mere 
"optical illusions" — "curious mental phenomena" 
— as Mr. Dugald Stewart calls them — which some 
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people are, says he, " dexterous and amusing" enough 
to talk of as really being in the things themselves. 
(Phil. Essays, Note L.) Thus, when the Materialists 
place the subject of qualities at a distance from sen- 
sations, they do not think that they place it at a 
distance from qualities, but from illusions. The 
subject of an apple's qualities they look upon as a 
real portion of the apple, existing in the very place 
where the real qualities are, and being at the very 
same distance from the feels and colours of the 
apple as the real qualities are from us. Nowhere 
do they speak of the size and shape of an apple as 
being in one part of a room, while the subject of 
these qualities is in the other. 

That the colours and feels of objects are mere 
illusions and not really in the objects, is one of 
three remarkable paradoxes, put forward in support 
of the Material scepticism, and, in fact, essential to 
it. Another of these paradoxes is, that "an 
object of sense may exist, and yet be nowhere." 
Hume, who has been so falsely represented as one 
of Berkeley's disciples, endeavoured to overthrow 
Berkeley's principles by defending this contradiction 
of a very plain matter of fact. But the most 
extravagant paradox, perhaps, of aU put forward 
for this purpose is, that " we have no ideas of the 
objects of sense;" which marvellous theory Mr. 
Duofald Stewart and Dr. Reid have laboured hard 
to establish in the same wild and pious expectation, 
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that if people could only be brought to believe that 
they had " no ideas of sensible objects," this strange 
belief would have the inevitable effect of making 
them adopt the Material scepticism, and reject the 
two great tenets of Berkeley's philosophy, which 
are, Jirst^ that there is no rival substance in the 
universe to mind ; and secondly^ that the Almighty 
is the sole and immediate cause of our perceptions. 
It is strange that two such tenets should be lightly 
cast aside; and still more strange that they should 
be accounted incredible, merely because if they 
were true, the necessary consequence would be, that 
we should in that case have ideas of sensible 
objects, that an object of sense could not exist 
without existing somewhere, and that sensible 
objects would have really upon them, and as part of 
them, the feels and colours which they seem to us 
to have. 

SECOND DEMONSTRATION. 

DEFmrriONS. — 1. A subject of qualities is that, 
apart from, and independent of which, the qualities 
in any object cannot possibly exist; and this subject 
is qualified by those things to whose existence it is 
necessary. Thus, a sunbeam is that without which 
the extension of a sunbeam cannot exist; and this 
sunbeam is qualified by its extension. 

2. A substance of qualities or of other things is 
that, apart from, and independent of which, the qua- 
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lities and other things cannot possibly exist ; and 
this substance is not qualified by those things to 
whose existence it is necessary. Thus mind is that 
without which neither the sensation we call " blue" 
nor the idea of blue can exist ; yet the mind is not 
qualified either by blue or by the idea of blue. 

Axioms. — 1. It is universally granted that matter 
is not any one, nor any combination of the qualities 
that are in an object of sense. 

2. That matter cannot subsist in mind. 

3. That if matter is not a portion of the objects 
of sense, there is no matter anjrwhere in the uni- 
verse. 

4. That whatever thing is figured and extended, 
is in the very place where its figure and extension 
are. 

5. That every object consists wholly of qualities, 
and of a subject of qualities. 

6. That matter can only be in such objects of 
sense as are figured and extended. 

7. That (even if there be more than one substance, 
viz., mind,) there are not more than two substances 
in the universe — ^viz., matter and mind. 

(proposition I.) 

"Matter cannot be at the same time both the 
subject and the substance of the qualities which are 
in an object of sense." 

For if it be the subject of those qualities, it is 
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qualified by them (Def. 1). And if it is the sub- 
stance of them, it is not qualified by them (Def. 2). 
But to be qualified, and not qualified, by the same 
things, at the same time, is impossible. Therefore 
matter cannot be at the same time both the sulgect 
and the substance of the qualities which are in a 
sensible object. 

(proposition II.) 

" Matter cannot be the substance of the qualities 
which are in an object of sense." 

For if it be, then it is the substance of figure and 
extension (Axiom 6). And if it be the substance 
of figure and extension, then figure and extension 
do not qualify it (Def. 2). But if it be not quali- 
fied by figure and extension, it is not the subject of 
them (Def. 1). And if it be not the subject of 
figure and extension, it is no portion of an object of 
sense (Axiom 1, 5 and 6). And if it be no portion 
of an object of sense, there is no matter anywhere 
in the universe (Axiom 3). But, by the hypothesis, 
there is matter in the universe — ^which is absurd. 
Therefore matter cannot be the substance of the 
qualities which are in an object of sense. 

(proposition in.) 

" Matter cannot be the subject of the qualities 
which are in an object of sense." 

For if it be, then it is the subject of figure and 
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extension (Axiom 6). And if it be the subject of 
figure and extension, it cannot be the substance in 
which they are (Prop. 1). But there are not more 
than two substances — viz., mind and matter (Axiom 
7), and the substance of figure and extension must 
be one of these. Therefore the substance in which 
figure and extension subsist, is mind. But the sub- 
ject of figure and extension subsists in the very 
place where figure and extension subsist (Axiom 4). 
Therefore the subject of figure and extension 
subsists in mind. But (by the hypothesis) matter 
is the subject of figure and extension. There- 
fore matter subsists in mind — ^which is impossible 
(Axiom 2). Therefore matter cannot be the subject 
of the qualities which are in an object of sense. 

(proposition IV.) 

" There can be no matter anywhere in the uni- 
verse." 

For the objects of sense are wholly made up of 
qualities and of the subjects of qualities (Axiom 5), 
and matter is neither any one of these qualities nor 
any combination of them (Axiom 1). Nor can 
matter be the subject of these qualities (Propo- 
sition 3). Therefore matter can be no portion of 
the objects of sense. But if it can be no portion 
of these objects, there can be no matter anywhere 
in the universe (Axiom 3). Therefore there can 
be no matter anywhere in the universe. 



CHAPTER VI. 



ON THE CAUSE OF OUR SENSATIONS. 

It has been shown to be physically impossible that 
a material substance should be any portion of our 
universe, or existing anjrwhere in it. This is the 
main tenet of Universal Immaterialism. 

But there is not in this a sufficient disproof of 
the existence of such a substance somewhere else ; 
for it might, it is said, exist beyond the precincts 
of our universe, and cause, from thence, the various 
objects of which our universe is composed — an 
opinion much more prevalent among Berkeley's 
adversaries than, from its strangeness and improba- 
bility, any one would suppose. It is the opinion 
professed by M. Cousin, and by the greater part of 
the metaphysicians in France and Germany. It is, 
in fact, the opinion of all those (and there are some 
of them in England) who oppose Berkeley, yet ad- 
mit that extension exists where sensation does. 

It is therefore necessary to exhibit now the un- 
reasonableness of supposing that there is anything 
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material, outside our universe, exciting those quali- 
fied sensations, which, when combined, constitute 
the real universe, and all the real objects that the 
universe contains. 

The opposite and only other opinion that there is 
room for on this subject is, that mind is the proxi- 
mate cause of these sensations. But let us state 
more fiilly the difference between these two 
opinions. 

The Materialists say that a sort of substance — 
not in this world, but in another — a substance un- 
known to us, but known to the Author of our 
being, is by Him applied in some mysterious man- 
ner to our minds, as it possesses a power (given it 
by Him) of exciting and grouping there those sen- 
sations, and qualities of sensations, which the real 
objects of sense are made of; and that without the 
aid of this substance, to us unknown, it is not 
possible to conceive in what other way even the 
Almighty could excite and group in our minds 
the elementary sensations which form the figures 
and the sizes of real things. They mean to say 
that His being able to do so without something else 
besides His own mind and ours, appears to them to 
be a physical impossibility. The Immaterialist, on 
the other hand, affirms that the elementary sen- 
sations called feels and colours, and therefore all 
that they form — ^the sizes, distances, and shapes of 
bodies — are excited, localized, combined, and kept 
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together in the sentient substance immediately by 
the Creating Spirit, without the presence or inter- 
mediate aid of any other substance, known to us or 
unknown to us, in our universe or in any other, 
except the affecting and affected mind. 

After the most attentive consideration of the 
language adopted by the Materialists, I am not 
aware that I have here offered the least misstate- 
ment or exaggeration of their views. But I cannot 
deny that the circumlocutions and ambiguities 
which they are constrained to make use of, in order 
to conceal from the uninitiated the real thing they 
are asserting, often render it exceedingly difficult 
to disentangle what they mean, and sometimes pre- 
sent passages which are apparently at variance with 
the above statement; but very little attention on 
the part of the reader wiR enable him, not only to 
perceive that any such passages are not really at 
variance with this statement, but to find abundance 
of other passages which leave no doubt whatever 
that the authors mean what is here attributed to 
them. As to our sensations, for instance, being 
caused by this matter, there is nothing more dis- 
tinctly stated by the Materialists than that these 
sensations arise from powers implanted in matter, 
or, as they express it, from qualities latent and 
resident in the material substance of objects (which, 
however, is only the circuitous way of saying that 
matter is the cause of our sensations), yet elsewhere 
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these same writers would lead one to suppose that 
they, as well as every one else, considered that the 
powers of the Almighty were capable of being 
exerted without any of that aid from extraneous 
things, which human powers are admitted to require ; 
and that they, as well as others, thought the phrase 
" occult qualities," mere unphilosophical and un- 
meaning jargon. But, in reality, there is no room 
whatever for prevarication or subterfuge between the 
Materialists and the Immaterialists. The doctrine of 
the Immaterialists is, that there is no other thing 
in that universe with which we are acquainted but 
things like minds, and such things as can subsist in 
things like minds ; and that what subsists in a thing 
like mind can only be created either by a mind or 
by some higher order of substance which compre- 
hends what we know of mind. The Materialist 
denies both these propositions, and asserts that 
there is something else in the universe besides 
things like minds, and what can subsist in things 
like minds ; and that this something, whatever it is, 
is the only thing capable of creating that portion of 
what can subsist in things like minds, which may 
be denominated " modified sensations," and which 
mainly consists of feels and colours, shapes and 
sizes. There is no intermediate doctrine between 
these two. He who, although he believes in the 
third something, does not give it the name of 
" matter," is very much mistaken if he thinks that 
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he differs in any respect from the Materialists, since 
all that they pretend to give the name of matter to 
is something of which they know precisely as much, 
and precisely the same things, as he knows of his 
unnamed something. And if there be any one who 
admits that an Almighty Spirit is the sole and 
immediate cause of our sensations and their various 
modifications, yet regards the presence of these 
things within his mind as affording the strongest 
possible reason to believe that there is something 
corresponding to them in another state of being 
beyond his sensations and beyond his mind, which 
something is neither the creating mind, nor like 
mind of any order, nor like anything which sub- 
sists in any mind, then such a person deceives himself 
very much if he supposes that the Materialists look 
upon matter as being the cause of our sensations 
in any other sense or to any greater extent than 
he does. He, as well as they, considers that our 
sensations and their qualities could not exist, or 
would not exist, if this other something were not 
existing also. He, as well as they, considers that, 
except our sensations and their qualities, there is no 
other thing that might not exist very well without 
it. He, as well as they, considers that the power 
exerted to create sensations belongs to the Almighty 
Spirit, but that the Almighty Spirit could not by 
any physical possibility have employed that power 
upon our minds without the existence and the 
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presence somewhere of that somethmg. If, again, 
there be any one who considers that he is not a 
Materialist, as he thinks the existence of matter to 
be only probable or possible, and not by any means 
certain, let him know, that to admit even that it is 
only possible there should be such a thing in our 
universe — ^to admit only that there is the mere sort of 
space necessary to contain it, is, in the worst sense 
of the term, to be a Materialist ; for it is to assert, 
as all Materialists do assert, that a thing may exist 
when there is not the slightest trace imaginable of 
its existence — ^it is to assert that there is a sort of 
space external to all mind, which is a kind of thing 
that all Immaterialists deny the possibility of. He, 
in short, who thinks matter possible, must see a 
contradiction in its being supposed impossible, and 
must therefore see an impossibility in Immaterialism, 
the main tenet of which is, that it is physically im- 
possible for matter to be any portion of the universe 
— as physically impossible as it is for it to be any 
portion of a dream. Such a man therefore is not 
an Immaterialist. If any one was found capable of 
supposing that invisible material substances drew 
near us in our dreams, corresponding to the objects 
with which our dreams presented us, who would ask 
whether such a person considered that doctrine to 
be placed beyond all doubt, or to be only possible? 
Is it not evident that we should regard the person 
who maintained its possibility in precisely the same 
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light as the one who maintained its certainty? It 
is the same with the invisible material substances of 
our realities. Whoever thinks them merely possible 
is as truly a Materialist as he who thinks them 
probable or certain. Whoever holds that there can 
be anything connected with the universe besides 
things like mind, and the contents of such, advocates 
the Material theory. Whoever holds that there 
cannot, advocates Immaterialism. Thus there is, I 
again repeat it, no room for prevarication or subter- 
fuge between the Materialists and Immaterialists. 
Whatever absurdity — whatever physical impossi- 
bility attends the existence of matter, attends also 
the possibility of that existence ; nor is this absurdity 
in the slightest degree diminished (if it be not con- 
siderably increased), when, instead of the bulky and 
ponderous matter of some philosophers, we speak of 
an evanescent entity attenuated and subtilized be- 
yond the remotest confines of imaginable existence. 
The demonstrations by which I have proved that 
matter is no portion of the objects of sense are, in 
the strictest sense of the term, mathematical demon- 
strations — ^but the argument which I here offer to 
prove that matter is not the cause of these objects, 
is, although equally satisfactory, by no means a 
mathematical demonstration, and I do not wish any 
one to suppose that I represent it as such. It con- 
sists of no more than that same sort of appeal to 
the understanding of the reader — that same sort of 
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explanation respecting each part of the proposition, 
which would be used to make it clear that the whole 
cannot possibly be equal to its part. It should be 
well borne in mind that although the one argument 
is a demonstration, the other is not; and that 
although the one argument is not a demonstration, 
the other is — and this is very little disadvantage to 
the point to be now settled. That point is, that 
matter is not the cause of the objects of sense. I 
think there can be no doubt that if matter had not 
been supposed to be in the objects of sense, it would 
never have been thought of as the cause of our 
sensations, and of whatever else was necessary to 
constitute those objects. I think that no one would 
ever have supposed that matter placed in any other 
part of the universe — at the South Pole, for instance 
— ^would be a reasonable cause to assign for the sensa- 
tions I now perceive of the paper that is before me ; 
and that the only thing which makes it at all reason- 
able to suppose matter to be the cause of these sen- 
sations is, its being supposed that there is matter in 
the paper itself. As soon, therefore, as we relinquish 
all supposition that there is matter in the objects of 
sense, there is not the shadow of a pretext for the 
supposition that matter is the cause of these objects, 
— at least, no more pretext for it than there is for 
supposing that the matter of some star creates the 
flowers in our garden. That the argument, there- 
fore, in this case, is not strictly demonstrative, is of 
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very little importance, very little argument at all 
being necessary to expose the unreasonableness of 
the supposition we are considering. 

I propose then to make it clear, firsts that matter, 
however modified, is not, even upon the acknow- 
ledged principles of the Materialists, an admissible 
proximate cause of our sensations, or of whatever 
else goes to constitute the objects of sense; and 
secondly^ that upon these same principles, mind is 
an admissible proximate cause of these things. 

And first, what are the conditions that the Mate- 
rialists recognise as indispensable in a proximate 
cause? Dr. Reid says, " The first rule of philoso- 
phizing laid down by the great Newton, is this: 
' Causas rerum naturalium, non plures admitti 
debere, quam qua3 et vera sint, et earum phaeno- 
menis explicandis sufficianC This is a golden rule; 
it is the true and proper test, by which what is 
sound and solid in philosophy may be distinguished 
from what is hollow and vain." Thus we are fur- 
nished with a test, of a zealous Materialist's own 
choosing — a test approved of by all the scientific 
men of Germany, France, and England, — and 
nothing can be more explicit than the terms in 
which it is conveyed. " In natural philosophy," 
says Sir Isaac Newton, "no things ought to be 
admitted to be the causes of other things, but such 
as are themselves otherwise known to exist, and to 
be things adequate to the production of the effects 
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in question." I append the following passages for 
the sake of the illustration which they afford to 
these two essential conditions of a cause. 

" When men pretend (says Dr. Reid) to account 
for any of the operations of nature, the causes 
assigned by them ought, as Sir Isaac Newton has 
taught us, to have two conditions, otherwise they 
are good for nothing. First^ they ought to be true, 
to have a real existence, and not to be barely con- 
jectured to exist, without proof. Secondly^ they 
ought to be sufficient to produce the effect." (Intell. 
Powers, Essay II. ch. 3.) " While we have no proof 
of their existence to apply them to the solution of 
phenomena, and to build a system upon them, is, 
what I conceive we call, building a castle in the 
air." (Ibid.) "The world has been so long be- 
fooled by hypotheses in all parts of philosophy, that 
it is of the utmost consequence to every man, who 
would make any progress in real knowledge, to 
treat them with just contempt, as the reveries of 
vain and fanciful men, whose pride makes them 
conceive themselves able to unfold the mysteries of 
nature by the force of their genius." (Essay I. ch. 3.) 
" Let us therefore lay down this as a fundamental 
principle in our inquiries into the structure of the 
mind and its operations, that no regard is due to 
the conjectures or hypotheses of philosophers, how- 
ever ancient, however generally received." (Ibid.) 
" If a philosopher, therefore, pretend to show us the 

R 
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cause of any natural effect, whether relating to 
matter or to mind, let us first consider whether 
there be sufficient evidence that the cause he 
assigns does really exist. If there be not, reject it 
with disdain, as a fiction which ought to have no 
place in general philosophy. If the cause assigned 
really exist, consider, in the next place, whether the 
effect it is brought to explain necessarily follows 
from it. Unless it have these two conditions, it is 
good for nothing." (Ibid.) "It is a dictate of 
common sense that the causes we assign of appear- 
ances ought to be real, and not fictions of human 
imagination. It is likewise self-evident that such 
causes ought to be adequate to the effects that are 
conceived to be produced by them." (Essay II. ch. 6.) 
" Supposing gravitation to be accounted for by an 
ethereal, elastic medium, for instance, this can only 
be done, jirst^ by proving the existence and the 
elasticity of this medium ; and, secondly^ by show- 
ing that this medium must necessarily produce that 
gravitation which bodies are known to have. Until 
this be done, gravitation is not accounted for, nor 
is its cause known." (Ibid.) Also in speaking of 
Dr. Hartley's theory, that matter by its vibrations 
produces thought as well as sensation within the 
mind. Dr. Reid observes, " But how can we expect 
any proof of the connexion between vibrations and 
thought, when the existence of such vibrations was 
never proved. The proof of their connexion cannot 
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be stronger than the proof of their existence : for, as 
the author acknowledges that we cannot infer the 
existence of the thoughts from the existence of the 
vibrations, it is no less evident that we cannot infer 
the existence of vibrations from the existence of our 
thoughts. The existence of both must be known 
before we can know their connexion. As to the 
existence of our thoughts, we have the evidence of 
consciousness, a kind of evidence that never was 
called in question. But as to the existence of 
vibrations in the medulary substance of the nerves 
and brain, no proof has yet been brought." (Ch. 3.) 
What is here said of the vibrations of matter may 
with equal truth be said of matter itself; and that 
the existence of a thing otherwise not known to 
have any existence at aU, is not regarded even by 
Materialists as a reasonable inference merely from 
the known existence of other things which, if this 
one were otherwise known to exist, it might serve 
very well to account for, is still further shown by Dr. 
Reid's animadversions upon Dr. Hartley's attempt 
at this kind of inference. " But," says Dr. Hartley, 
" supposing the existence of the aether (proposed by 
Newton) and of its properties to be destitute of all 
direct evidence, still, if it serves to account for a 
great variety of phenomena, it will have an indirect 
evidence in its favour by this means." — " There 
never was," says Dr. Reid upon this passage, " an 
hypothesis invented by an ingenious man, which 
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has not this evidence in its favour. The vortices 
of Des Cartes, the sylphs and gnomes of Mr. Pope, 
serve to account for a great variety of phenomena." 
(Ibid.) 

It is evident, then, that the necessary conditions 
of a cause in natural philosophy are, jirst^ that the 
kind of thing supposed to be the cause shall be 
known to exist, upon other evidence beside the 
peculiar set of phenomena which we seek to account 
for by it ; and secondly^ that the kind of thing thus 
independently known to exist, must also be known 
from its very nature to be capable of producing 
phenomena in some degree at least similar to those 
to be accounted for ; or, in other words, must be 
known to be uniformly accompanied, in the other 
cases of its existence, by phenomena somewhat 
similar to those we seek the cause of; and that 
nothing can be more unphilosophical or unrea- 
sonable than to assign a thing as the cause of an 
effect, when all you know of that thing is, that if 
there were such a thing, it would produce that 
effect. 

Let us apply this test to the matter and its occult 
qualities which Materialists suppose to be the causes 
of sensations ; and we shall find, not only that there 
is no evidence whatever of there being such things 
anywhere, but that even if there were such things, 
there is not the slightest reason for supposing that 
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they could produce the phenomena in question, or 
any other description of phenomena. 

1. As to the first of these facts, the Materialists 
are fortunately all agreed, that if we had no sensa- 
tions, but had our thoughts originally excited in 
some other way, just as they now are by sensations, 
there would be no reason for supposing that this 
matter had existence. Even if, therefore, it were 
self-evident that the thing we call matter could 
cause our sensations, yet to look upon it as the 
cause of them is to act in direct opposition to that 
regula philosophandi which is prescribed by Sir 
Isaac Newton, and which is so deservedly com- 
mended by all. For do we not then assign as a 
cause a thing which is not otherwise known to exist 
at all than by the effect which we are seeking to 
account for? The existence of the elastic, ethereal 
fluid would have been an infinitely better cause for 
gravitation than matter is for sensations; but as 
Newton did not find any other reason for supposing 
this fluid to exist, except his own want of it to 
explain the phenomena of gravitation, he did not 
assign it as the cause of these phenomena; he did 
not think this true philosophy. It were well if his 
admirers among the Materialists would act with the 
same self-denial, and not conjecture (contrary to 
his rule) that anything exists as a cause until they 
have first established the reality of its prior and 
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independent existence in some sense or in some 
degree. It will be long before scientific men attain 
to this point with respect to matter and its qualities ; 
it will be long, therefore, before a Sir Isaac Newton 
assigns the unknown something called matter as the 
proximate cause of our sensations. 

But, independently of the great philosophical 
principle thus violated, let us look a little more 
narrowly into the pretexts for supposing a material 
cause of our sensations, and we shall see that even 
our sensations do not call for this hypothesis. The 
advocates of the Material theory say that " sensa- 
tions are caused by occult qualities which are not 
where the sensations are. But these occult qualities 
(say they) cannot subsist by themselves. Sensa- 
tions, indeed, can subsist by themselves, because 
they subsist in mind, and things in mind may sub- 
sist by themselves ; but things outside mind cannot 
subsist by themselves. They must have something 
to localise them, and to keep them together ; some- 
thing, in short, for them to subsist in. Now, we 
have no knowledge, direct or indirect, of anything 
outside mind in which these occult qualities can 
subsist. We cannot even pretend to imagine any 
sort of thing suited to that purpose ; but, since our 
sensations are proofs to us that there must be a 
proximate cause of them ; since the same proximate 
cause cannot serve for all our sensations, each kind 
of sensation requiring a different cause ; since that 
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cause is something independent of and therefore 
outside or external to our minds; since each of 
these proximate causes must be what is commonly 
called a quality ; and since qualities which do not 
subsist in a sentient substance cannot subsist by 
themselves, but must have something else for them 
to subsist in, as their subject or their substance, we 
are, in consequence of these facts, constrained to 
conclude that there is something outside the sen- 
tient nature besides the occult causes of our sensa- 
tions, in which something these occult causes or 
qualities may reside; and although it must be 
admitted that we have not the least knowledge 
of what that thing is, and that it is therefore itself 
also occult, yet it appears to us conducive to the 
interests of philosophy, and avoids a collision with 
the common sense of mankind, to believe not only 
that there is some such thing outside the mind, but 
that it is the only real thing connected with our 
sensations. It is this which we call occult or pure 
matter, and this is all that we pretend to believe or 
to know about it." 

Such is the process of reasoning, such the 
motives, by which the Materialists defend their 
hypothesis; and in this defence we find the four 
following remarkable admissions. It appears from 
it, jirs% that if qualities could subsist by themselves 
outside mind, there would be no need of matter for 
them to subsist in ; secondly^ that if our sensations 
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were not caused by qualities, but by substances, 
there would be no need of matter, as substances can 
subsist by themselves outside mind ; thirdly^ that if 
one and the same proximate cause produced all our 
sensations, that cause could only be a substance, 
and would not therefore require the pure matter to 
sustain it ; fourthly^ that it would not be utterly 
unreasonable to suppose that we might have all our 
present sensations and their qualities quite as well, 
without this apparatus of occult qualities and an 
occult substance, were it not that the common sense 
or ordinary inteUigence of mankind would be 
shocked at such a supposition, having been long 
accustomed to interweave these occult things with 
its belief in what is manifest, and this to such an 
extravagant degree, that people have come at last 
to look upon these occult things as the only real 
things with which they have to deal. 

Upon each of these four admissions of the 
Materialists, I observe as follows : Upon the jirst^ 
that there appears no good reason — in fact, no reason 
at all, for supposing that qualities cannot exist by 
themselves as well when outside mind (if they ever 
are outside mind) as when within it. There is so 
much less professed to be known respecting things 
external to all mind, than respecting the things 
internal to all mind, that a much greater latitude 
exists in the former case for conjecture and possi- 
bility than in the latter; in so much that, whatever 
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is possible within the mind, may, for all we know, 
be possible outside it also. We know of nothing, 
then, to prevent qualities subsisting by themselves 
outside mind, in the same manner as the quality 
blue subsists within it, and if they can thus subsist 
alone, the Materialists admit that there may be no 
need of matter. 

Upon the second^ that there is not the slightest 
reason, either assigned or imaginable, for saying that 
our sensations are caused by qualities rather than 
by substances. That each of them is caused by 
something, all agree ; but that that which causes each 
of them must be a quality rather than a substance, 
has not a shadow of foundation in anything known 
about this cause; and since it is quite as possible 
that our sensations are caused by corresponding 
substances, as by corresponding qualities, the rea- 
soning in defence of matter admits that, in this case 
also, it is possible that there may be no need of mat- 
ter ; quite as possible as that there may be need of it. 

Upon the thirds that, to make out a necessity for 
supposing matter, it is necessary to make out first, 
that all our sensations and their qualities are not 
created by one and the same proximate cause ; and 
who will undertake to make this out? Does not 
every one's experience teach him that one and the 
same proximate cause may produce effects which 
not only differ, but are directly contrary to one 
another? The same state of the air which causes 
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the sensation, heat, is known to cause the sensation, 
cold, also. The same individual mind which is 
capable of exciting in me a certain set of ideas, is 
capable of exciting in me another set of ideas, either 
of a directly contrary description, or totally different. 
Why then conjecture that one and the same proxi- 
mate cause cannot produce sound and colour? They 
are both sensations, and there can be no greater 
dijficulty in supposing that the same kind of thing 
can excite or create two different sensations, than two 
different ideas ; and there can be no greater difficulty 
in supposing that one aud the same thing can create 
five different sensations and fifty qualities of these, 
than two sensations and two qualities of them. It 
is, therefore, by no means improbable, still less im- 
possible, that one and the same proximate cause 
creates all our sensations. Indeed, if we attend 
closely to the doctrine of the Materialists, and do 
not allow it to escape through their words, we shall 
find it in reality to involve that very fact ; for they 
say that one and the same piece of matter produces 
various sensations by means of certain powers called 
" qualities," inherent in it; and this is all I mean 
when I say that one and the same proximate cause 
may produce our sensations ; for, of course, I do not 
mean that one cause with only one power, or the 
power of producing only one thing, can nevertheless 
produce five. And this is but one of the numerous 
contradictions of which the Materialists are guilty. 
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They admit, that if all our sensations, and all the 
qualities of these could be created by one and the 
same proximate cause, the necessity for supposing a 
material substance would be done away with ; and 
yet their own doctrine is, under a very slender 
subterfuge, that one and the same matter is the 
proximate cause of our sensations and of their 
qualities ; for they admit that the powers of a thing 
are parts of a thing, and that the power of a thing 
cannot be said to be a nearer cause than the thing 
itself of which it is a power. 

Upon the fourth admission, I have only to observe, 
that the ambiguous language in which this admission 
is always carefully expressed is all that preserves it 
from being laughed at. The assertion as to what 
would shock the common sense of mankind, I humbly 
take upon me, in the name of that common sense, to 
deny. All that common sense requires is, that we 
should believe in what we see and feel, or otherwise 
perceive by the senses, and in the chain of causes and 
effects which we find in the things so perceived. If 
common sense is instructed, that by matter we under- 
stand our sensations and their qualities, and what 
these things form, there is no doubt that common 
sense would be shocked at our denying matter; but if 
common sense is instructed, that by matter we do 
not understand our sensations or their qualities, but 
a certain unknown body of powers which is the 
cause of these, the common sense of mankind will 
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be very apt to say, " then you must mean the 
Divine mind." — If, however, common sense is further 
instructed that it is not the Divine Mind that is 
meant, nor any other mind, nor anything else like 
anything of which we have any knowledge, but a 
sort of occult substance, like the " materia prima" 
of the schools, used by the Divine Mind to create all 
the feels and colours which we experience, and 
which this substance creates by the aid of certain 
powers which the Divine Mind has imparted to it, 
but of which we know nothing, and the only object 
of which powers and substance is to enable that 
Divine Mind to create the feels and colours, and the 
masses of feels and colours, which we perceive to be 
really existing, then I doubt not but that the com- 
mon sense of mankind will indeed be shocked and 
outraged ; — will record the names of all those philo- 
sophers who have argued for such a substance, and 
will denounce them as enemies that stand between 
mankind and God. I therefore believe, and most 
firmly believe, that as far as the common sense of 
mankind is concerned in this question, it would be 
much less shocked than M. Cousin or Mr. Dugald 
Stewart supposes at a demonstrative disproof of 
matter, and would, for its part, indignantly dis- 
claim having ever believed in anything so prepos- 
terous as this huge invisible machinery of occult 
qualities and their still more occult substance. If 
the demands of common sense therefore constitute 
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our need of matter, how little need of it there appears 
to be ! How little reason there is for saying that 
people of common sense look upon anything, unseen 
and unfelt, and unspiritual, as the only real cause of 
the things they see and feel! But very different 
from theirs is the predicament of the Materialists, 
who all to a man look upon this as the only intelli- 
gible proximate cause of our sensations. One of 
them, indeed, or two, may be so moderate as to say 
that it is possible there may be no such thing, but 
most of them regard it as a shocking fit of wildness 
to entertain the shadow of a doubt about it. 

In the foregoing review of the arguments in 
favour of matter, it appears that an additional error 
connected with this hypothesis lies in these two 
suppositions; jirst^ that as sensations and their 
qualities are qualities, the causes of them must be 
qualities also; and, second^ that as our sensations 
and their qualities are most of them different from 
one another, each of them must have a separate and 
different cause. The non-sequitur of these two 
inferences is obvious from what has been said, and 
adds considerably to the unphilosophical character 
of the material hypothesis. For thus it appears that 
it is not merely by its violation of Newton's rule that 
the selection of a cause made by the Materialists is 
faulty. Their selection is further marked by gra- 
tuitous peculiarities — peculiarities quite uncalled for 
by the sensations to be accounted for; there is no 
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necessity that the cause of a quality should be a 
quality, nor that every sensation should have a 
separate cause. To conjecture that a thing exists 
which barely accounts for the phenomena, when we 
have no other knowledge of its existence but these 
phenomena, is bad enough, and unphilosophical 
enough; it is like Des Cartes' hypothesis of the 
vortices; but to conjecture, under such circum- 
stances, that there is anything more than, or 
diflferent fix)m, what is absolutely indispensable 
to account for the phenomena, — ^to suppose, for 
instance, that the cause is a quality when substance 
would do as well, or that there are several causes 
when one is enough, — ^this is still more imaginative 
and still more unphilosophical ; it is what Pope did 
when he devised the machinery of sylphs and 
gnomes in the Rape of the Lock. 

But over and above these very obvious consider- 
ations, two fresh arguments against a material cause 
of our sensations (even supposing the physical pos- 
sibility of such a thing) arise from the demonstra- 
tions now given, that matter is no portion of this 
universe. One of these arguments is, that when 
we assign matter as the cause of feels and colours, 
and of the qualities of these things, we, in point of 
fact, assign it as the cause of the sensible universe, 
of the sun and moon, of the earth, air, and stars, — 
a use for which I believe matter was never intended, 
even by its most infatuated advocates. The other 
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argument consists in the difficulty which there is 
as to a place in which this matter may be supposed 
existing. It evidently is nowhere in this world, 
or in any part of our universe. Where, then, are 
we to suppose it to be? The matter which causes 
the table now before me is demonstrated not to be 
any portion of the table itself, nor to be capable of 
being in any other part of the room, or m any other 
part of the house, or in any other part of the whole 
sensible universe. Where, then, are we to suppose 
that matter to exist which is the cause of the 
sensible table now before me? We are clearly re- 
duced to the alternative of supposing either that 
there can be no such material cause anywhere, of 
the feels and colours, and other qualities, which 
constitute this table, or that that material cause 
must be in that other world — ^that other state of 
being, which we commonly think of as adapted only 
to what is spiritual. As weU, then, on account of 
the acknowledged unfitness of matter for that 
spiritual atmosphere, as on account of the acknow- 
ledged impiety of supposing matter to have made 
the universe, as well on account of the non-sequitur 
discoverable in the reasonings of those who have 
undertaken to determine what sort of cause shall 
be assigned to our sensations, as on account of 
Newton's great philosophical principle, infringed 
by the supposition of a thing otherwise unknown, 
nothing can, I think, be more clear or more un- 
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questioimble than that even if the sort of thing 
called " matter" can be shown to be capable of 
causing sensations, it is not the cause of the feels 
and colours, nor of any of the other sensations 
with which we are acquainted. 

2. But (to come to the second condition essential 
in a cause) although we should grant that there is 
abundant proof of the prior and independent exist- 
ence of that "materia prima," or pure matter, 
which is said to have the secret qualities or powers 
in it productive of our sensations, — suppose, I say, 
that from a variety of most satisfactory evidence we 
can entertain no doubt whatever that there is, in 
some other state of being, a substance wliich neither 
is mind nor can exist Avithin mind — is it not mani- 
festly contrary to Newton's golden rule to call this 
substance the cause of our sensations, until we have 
first shown that it is adequate to the production of 
them? and who will undertake to show that this 
sort of substance — this pure matter — possesses the 
power of producing the sort of sensations of which 
we are conscious? Is there the least reason for 
supposing that it docs? Is it like anything which 
we have ever otherwise known, or ever can other- 
wise know, to produce anything in sentient nature? 
Far from it. If we had the strongest reason for 
thinking that this latent substance really did exist, 
nothing would appear more difficult to imagine, if 
it were necessary to do so, than that it should have 
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this power of producing sensations. We should 
ahnost make choice of anything in. nature, for this 
purpose, rather than pure matter; nor is it to be 
told what curious conjectures men have had re- 
course to, to give the thing — I will not say an air 
of probability, but the more indispensable con- 
ditions of what is physically possible. Some, indeed, 
have roundly asserted that it was even self-evident 
that all our sensations must be caused by something 
dead, rather than by something living. This is an 
obvious delusion, which seems to have been wholly 
occasioned by the supposition that the matter in 
the object caused the feels and colours of it. But 
since it is now known that there is no matter in 
the object, there is no longer the same ground for 
supposing this self-evident as there was before. 
Besides, what it is very difficult to believe, or even 
to understand, can hardly be called self-evident. 
There may or may not be signs of this connexion 
between matter and sensations, — there may or may 
not be sense in it; but that it is self-evident, or 
even very probable, that the sort of things which we 
understand by sensations can be brought into ex- 
istence by the sort of thing which we understand 
by matter is really so far — so very far from being 
true, that such a result is one of the most perplex- 
ing things imaginable, — ^what Mr. Dugald Stewart 
most justly calls " inexplicable," and what Dr. Keid 
calls " mysterious." 

s 
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To appreciate, however, to their full extent, this 
mystery and this inexplicability, we must take 
account of all that matter is supposed to be the 
cause of; we must consider that everything which 
appears to our senses in an object of sense — ^its feels 
and its colours — ^its shape and size — the particular 
position of these qualities in one place rather than 
in another — and their all remaining closely united 
to one another, instead of being variously scattered 
throughout the universe, are all things which must 
be caused by something, and which, by some unac- 
countable infatuation, are supposed to be caused by 
a thing which all admit to be without a knowledge 
of what it is so judiciously performing, and without 
judgment, or even life of any kind to enable it to 
act. We shall also the better see how inconsistent 
this supposition is, if we reflect that the same kind 
of matter causes all the phenomena, both of a rose- 
tree and of an oak, at the same time. Pure matter 
has neither kinds nor parts ; so that the activity and 
discernment which would be necessary to administer 
at the same moment, and without the least confusion, 
all the qualities of the rose-tree in one place, and all 
the qualities of the oak in another place, are, by 
this singular hypothesis, ascribed to that pure 
matter, from which these two sets of phenomena 
proceed ; or, can anything be so preposterous as to 
suppose that the same undisceming thing which 
creates the feels and colours, shapes and sizes of a 
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rose-tree, shall create, also, and also without mistake 
or confusion, the feels and colours, shapes and sizes 
of an oak ? and that the same kind of matter which 
causes one object of sense, causes, at the same 
instant, all the other objects of sense throughout 
the universe? How can we, with the least show of 
reason, ascribe all this discrimination to a thing 
which we believe to be as inanimate as a stone? or, 
if we do not ascribe discrimination to it, how can 
we suppose it capable of all these performances? 
Even if it possessed the extraordinary power of 
exciting feels and colours in the mind, yet how can 
a dead thing group these qualities with so much 
judgment? or when it has excited and grouped 
them, by what power inherent in dead things can it 
be supposed to keep them in their places? These 
are effects of living powers which it is not reason- 
able to look for in a stone ; and whatever absurdity 
there is in supposing that a stone could produce the 
phenomena of a rose-tree, there is, also, in supposing 
that matter could produce those belonging to a 
stone. 

But it will be said that a stone, dead though it be, 
can excite things (pain, for instance), and can even 
serve to keep things together, (for instance, the 
particles of earth that adhere to it.) To this I 
answer, that although people believe these things of 
matter, they do not believe that feels and colours 
can give the pain which the blow of a stone is sup- 

82 
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posed to give ; nor do they believe that the colour 
of a stone would keep the particles of earth together 
on it. The moment it is understood what the stone 
wholly consists of, people will no longer believe the 
absurd things about it which they now do. They 
wiU know, indeed, that a certain pain wiU accom- 
pany a certain movement of the colours and other 
qualities which constitute a stone; but they will 
not think that these colours and other qualities can 
cause this pain. They will refer the union of such 
phenomena to the Divine will alone, when they have 
no matter in the object to refer them to. 

It will also be said that, although a dead thing 
has not naturally in itself the living powers com- 
petent to the production of feels and colours, yet 
the Almighty might, nevertheless, confer these 
powers on it. To this I answer, that if a dead thing 
(wherever situated) really possessed the powers of 
discernment and activity adequate to the production 
and grouping of all the phenomena of the universe, 
and which the Almighty might, of course, impart to 
it, that dead thing would cease to be what is com- 
monly called " a dead thing." Matter so qualified 
would become as much a living substance as mind 
now is, and be then, in point of fact, only another 
name for mind. But beside this, how frivolous it 
is to suppose that the Almighty would invest with 
His o\vn creative powers a brute matter whose 
exercise of these powers cannot, in the effects, be 
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distinguished from His own. Would not His own 
answer quite as well? 

The distance, too, from matter, at which the effects 
of matter are produced by it, augments, in no incon- 
siderable degree, all the rest of the absurdity. If 
there could really be matter in a tree, that this 
matter should excite the feels and colours belonging 
to a tree, is not without some slight show of plausi- 
bility ; but since there cannot be in the tree the matter 
which excites these feels and colours, — since if it 
existed at all, it must be at a great distance from the 
feels and colours it produces, — at a greater distance 
from them, for instance, than the sun is, what can 
carry the climax of absurdity higher than to suppose 
a dead thing, situated incomparably farther from me 
than the sun, producing and grouping all the feels 
and colours and their qualities which combine in 
the formation of the tree before me ? 

Since, then, we do not know that pure matter in 
another world (even if it were physically possible 
for such a thing to exist there) is competent to 
produce the sensations which form the objects of 
sense in this, or sufficient to account for any of the 
phenomena belonging to these objects, but, on the 
contrary, appears to aU of us, as far as we can 
judge, totally disqualified for these purposes; and 
since, in addition to this defect, we have no other 
evidence, direct or indirect, of any kind, in proof of 
its existence, except that drawn from its supposed 
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fitness to produce our sensations, nothing can be 
clearer than that which Sir Isaac NcAvton afiirms in 
the rule above given, that matter and its powers 
ought not to be admitted as the cause of our sensa- 
tions. A material proximate cause, therefore, of our 
sensations is not admissible even upon the acknow- 
ledged principles of the Materialists ; and this is the 
first proposition which I proposed to prove respect- 
ing the cause of our sensations. 

My second proposition is, that an admissible 
proximate cause of feels and colours is a super- 
human mind. As to the real existence of the thing 
called "mind," it is, I believe, admitted on all 
hands that there can be no reasonable doubt about 
it ; since every one of us is conscious of there being 
some such thing, totally distinct from all the ideas 
and sensations which we perceive to be connected 
with it. Further; we are every one of us conscious 
that mind possesses the power of exciting or creating 
things within itself, since we perceive that we can 
do this or omit to do it, in a great measure, as w^e 
choose. Kor is it within itself alone that the mind 
can excite these things, but in other minds also, 
which every one of us has hourly experienced. We 
all of us also have experienced that the things so 
produced -svithin our own or other minds, are sus- 
ceptible of great varieties in force and vividness, 
according to the circumstances attendant upon their 
production. Further; the things so excited -svithin 
the mind are of various kinds, but they are all such 
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as can only have subsistence within minds, and 
cannot possibly subsist within other things like 
themselves, nor in any other imaginable way. The 
feels and colours to be accounted for are things of 
this description. 

Mind, therefore, is known to exist upon other 
evidence than the mere presence of the things which 
are now to be accounted for ; and this is the first of 
the two essential conditions of a cause. But mind 
is also known to be capable of producing things of 
the same spiritual nature as feels and colours, with 
a greater or less affinity to feels and colours, and 
this is known upon other evidence than the mere 
presence of the feels and colours to be accounted 
for; which is the second essential condition of a 
cause. According, therefore, to the avowed prin- 
ciples of the Materialists, mind is a perfectly admis- 
sible proximate cause of the sensations called feels 
and colours, as well as of the qualities that belong 
to these sensations. 

But further ; as we know that there are things 
produced within our minds that are not produced 
there by human minds — ^nay, that are of an incom- 
parably more powerful and steadfast nature than 
the things produced there by a human mind, we 
infer, from these facts, the agency of a mind incom- 
parably more powerful and steadfast than human 
minds ; and this superhuman mind is therefore, upon 
the principles of all true philosophy, a perfectly 
admissible cause of feels and colours, and therefore 
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of all the qualities and combinations of these things 
which we perceive to constitute the universe and its 
laws. 

Some, indeed, there are, who employ all their 
learning and all their imagination to discover, if 
possible, some other admissible cause ; but the more 
we observe of nature, and the more we reflect on 
what we observe, the stronger conviction we shall 
acquire that a Superhuman Mind is the only admis- 
sible cause of feels and colours. A writer of the 
utmost acuteness and research in these matters, 
whose professed object it was to involve everything 
connected with human nature in as much Uncer- 
tainty as possible, tried his ingenuity also upon the 
cause of our sensations and their qualities, and has 
signally, almost ludicrously, failed in his efforts to 
evade the above conclusion. He has acknowledged 
that we have the option of only three different 
causes of these things, — and that they must be 
either produced by themselves, or produced by our 
own imagination, or produced by a Divine Mind. 
He does not, indeed, say why he thinks a Divine 
Mind can produce anything in a human mind ; nor 
why he thinks that five hundred people's imagina- 
tions can, in the course of nature, produce in them- 
selves, at jthc same moment, and without a con- 
certed plan, the same sound or the same colour; 
nor does he say what induces him to think that a 
feel, or colour, or sound can, in the course of nature. 
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create itself. He has left us these opinions so care- 
fully wrapt up in philosophical phraseology as to be 
scarcely distinguishable to an inattentive reader; 
but they are distinguishable, and I do not think 
that, considering his reputation, the result of his 
researches is misplaced here. " Their ultimate 
cause (says Hume, speaking of our sensations) is, 
in my opinion, perfectly inexplicable by human 
reason, — and it will always be impossible to decide 
with certainty whether they arise immediately from 
the object, or are produced by the creative power 
of the mind, or are derived from the Author of our 
being." (Hum. Nat., b. i., part 3, sec. 5.) I 
apprehend that it requires a person to be of a 
peculiar moral constitution in order to be incapable 
of deciding upon this point with certainty, notwith- 
standing all the difficulties in which Hume sought 
to involve it, and even pretended that it was 
involved. 

As the only residue of pretext for supposing that 
there may be a material substance — ^not in this 
universe, for that is physically impossible, but in 
some other imaginable universe, or in some other 
state of being — arises from whatever grounds there 
are for reasonably supposing that there can be some- 
thing else which is as much qualified to make the 
things which subsist in mind, as mind itself is 
qualified to do this, I shall append to what has been 
already said, the following short suggestions on this 
subject. 
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If the cause of our sensations and of the forms 
they take can be ascertained at all, it must be by- 
reason, and that only such reason as is allotted to 
human nature. If, therefore, this cause be sometliing 
unlike anything which we have experienced, — as 
unlike our experience, for instance, as a visible feel, 
or a tangible colour, or an audible taste, — it must 
remain unknown, at least unascertained, by us ; or 
if there can be sundry distinct causes assigned, all 
agreeable to our experience of the course of nature, 
and any one of them adequate to the production of 
the effects in question, in this case, also, the true 
cause must remain unknown, or, more properly 
speaking, uncertain. But if we find a thing whose 
existence is otherwise known and imquestionable, 
very obvious, moreover, perfectly adequate to the 
phenomena to be accounted for, and the only one 
thing within our whole range of knowledge com- 
prehending all these conditions, then it must be 
from some repulsion within our own mind that a 
cause for the phenomena of sense remains unknown 
to us, and unascertainable. What human reason 
teaches us on this point is as follows : — 

1. That there is a cause of our sensations and 
their qualities, because we are conscious that these 
things begin existence, and because we find nothing 
in our experience of things to begin existence with- 
out a cause. 

2. That this cause is not any power in ourselves 
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of which we are conscious — that is, is external and 
independent of our own powers. 

3. That it is neither the whole, nor any portion, 
of the thing produced, since it is absurd to suppose 
a thing, or any part of a thing, to be the cause of, 
or to produce that thing itself. 

4. That volition is the only originating cause of 
things with which we are acquainted. 

5. That of the real existence of the thing called 
" volition," every one of us is conscious (which is 
the highest kind of evidence), and also conscious 
that it is competent to create things in minds. 

6. That it is impossible to comprehend volition 
except in conjunction with intelligence or under- 
standing, and that these two things constitute what 
we call " spirit." 

7. That if there exists any substance around us 
which is beyond the reach of our substance (or 
understanding), yet is employed in the production or 
presentation of what is not beyond the reach of our 
substance, something which we do not perceive by 
our senses, yet which is employed in the creation of 
what we do perceive by our senses, it is evidently 
for the creating and not for the perceiving spirit 
that this substance is employed ; for to be anything 
to the perceiving spirit, it must be perceptible either 
directly and immediately, as ideas and sensations 
are, or indirectly and mediately, as other spirits are, 
or by consciousness, as a spirit is perceptible to 
itself. 
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8. That an inferior spirit, assisted by an apparatus 
of any kind, is a more complicated cause than a 
superior spirit unassisted, and since there is no 
necessity for this complication in the cause of our 
sensations (the effect being in either case the same), 
the supposition of such a cause is unwarranted, and 
therefore as absurd as to suppose anything else, 
that has no foundation in the known effects for 
which we seek the cause ; as to suppose, for instance, 
that the Almighty has invested some star with the 
power of creating the sensations that compose the 
universe, or that there are two different kinds of 
pure matter instead of one. 

These are points which human reason teaches, 
and which no one seems to call in question, not 
even the most strongly prejudiced of the philoso- 
phical Materialists. It remains for the reader to 
determine which is the more rational course to 
pursue, — the more in accordance with common 
sense and true philosophy, — to conclude wdth Ber- 
keley that there is a mind or spirit wliich directly, 
and without the least intermediate apparatus, affects 
our minds, every moment, with all the sensations, 
their qualities and combinations, which we perceive, 
and which are the real things intended by mankind 
when they speak of the things that they attain to 
by the senses; or to conclude with M. Cousin and 
the JMaterialists of these days, that the proximate 
cause of our sensations, and of the qualities which 
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attend them, is an inert substance, placed beyond the 
precincts of our universe, a sort of substance which 
cannot exist within mind, and which, external 
therefore to both the Divine and human mind, is 
so interposed between them, that we perceive none 
of the actions of the Divine Mind directly, but 
only through the intervention of the actions of this 
substiince which He has deputed to act for Him, 
and qualified for that purpose, by investing it with 
certain powers which resemble the known powers of 
mind, but transcends them as immeasurably as the 
Divine Mind transcends the human. For these 
writers think that nothing can be more unreasonable 
than to suppose that a mind, however powerful, 
should be able to create the sensations which we 
experience, as well as the qualities and combinations 
which attend them, without the intervention of this 
invisible matter. 

WeU might Berkeley speak of such a notion as a 
disgrace to those who live in a Christian country, 
and in an enlightened age. 



THE END. 



T. C. Savill, Printer, 4, Cbandos street, CoTent-gardeii. 
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rank the name of its author among the most enlightened pathologists and soundest practitioners of the 
day." — MnUco-Chirurgical Retriew. 

" We have thus brought to a conclusion our notice of Dr. Budd's able and practical volume. We 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it an opportune and useful publication ; and we do not doubt that 
the tolerablv full digest which we have given, and the quotations we have made, will induce our readers 
to seek in the work itself that large amount of pathologiod £ftcts and inductions which we confidently 
promise them." — British and Foreign Medical Review. 
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DR. HENRY BENNET, 

OBSTBTaiC FHTSICIAIf TO TBB WB8TBBR DI8PBN8ABT. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON INFLAMMATION, ULCERA- 

TION, AND INDURATION OF THE NECK OF THE UTERUS. With 
Remarks on Leucorrhcea and Prolapsus Uteri as Symptoms of this Fonu of Disease. 
8vo. cloth, 6«. 

*' Few works issue from the medical press which are at once original and sound in doctrine ; but such, T 
we feel assured, is the admirable treaose now before us. The important uractieal precepts which the 
author inculcates are all rigidly deduced from facts . . . Every page of the iKiok is good, and eminendy 

Sraetical ... So far as we know and believe, it is the best work on the subject of which it treats." — 
lontfUy Joumai of Medical Science. 

** The opportunities which our author possessed of investigating uterine disease in Paris were con- 
siderable. With the results he makes us acquainted in his book ; of which we feel it but fair to speak 
in terms of considerable praise, as the j^roduce of much industry and accuracy of observation. . . . We 
cannot part with our author without again expressing our high opinion of his work, and recommending 
our brethren to possess themselves of it." — British and Foreign Medical Remew. 
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MR. ISAAC B. BROWN. 

ON SCARUTINA; AND ITS SUCCESSFUL TEEATMENT. 

Post 8vo. cloth, As. 



DR. BINN8, 

riLLOW OV THK SOCIKTT OP AICTiaUAaiANS OP SCOTLAND, ETC. 

THE ANATOMY OF SLEEP ; OR, THE ART OF PEOCUEING 

SOUND AND REFRESHINO SLUMBER AT WILL. Poet 8vo. cloth, 1(»«. fW. 
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MR. BEALE. 

A TEEATISE ON THE DISTOETIONS AND DEFORMITIES 

OF THE HUMAN BODY; exhibiting a Concise View of the Nature and Treat- 
ment of the Principal Malformations and Distortions of the Chest, Spine, and Limbs. 
*t With Plates. Second Edition. 8to. 12«. ^ 

* " We take leave of our author with evenr sentiment of respect, and have only to reiterate our favour- ^ 

able opinion of bis work. It is at once sdentiAc and practical, and presents a condensed and accurate 
aketeh of the many points on spinal and other deformities, to which every man must frequently have 
occasion to refer in practice."— Ifecfa'co/ and Surgical Joumai. 
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MR. BATEMAN, 

FHABMACBUTICAL CHKM18T. 

MAGNA GOPIA : a Practical Library of Profitable Knowledge, comma- 
nicating the general Miniitias of Chemical and Pluinnaccutic Routine, together with the 
generality of Secret Fomis of Preparations; including Concentmtcd Solutions of Camphor 
and Copailm in Water, Mineral Succcdaneum, Marmora turn, Silicia, Terro-MetAlIicum, 
Pharmaceutic Condensions, Prismatic Cr>'staliization, Crvstallized Aromatic Salt of Vino- 

7 w w 

gar, Sod.'i, Seltzer and all Spa Waters; fur Bottling without the Use of Machinery; 
newly-invented Writing Fluids ; Etching on Steel or Iron ; with an extensive Variety of 
,t cetem. Third Edition. IBrao. 6k. 



SIR ANTHONY CARLISLE, 

LATK PBKSIOE9T OV TUK ROYAL COLLKGB OF RCSGKOR8. 

VRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRESERVATION OF 

HEALTH AND THE PREVENTION OF DISEASES ; comprismg the Author's 
Ex|K'ricncc on the Disorder** of Childhood and Old Age. 8vo. cloth, 8i». 
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SIR JAMES CLARK, M.D^ BART. 

PUISICIAN TO TUB aVKB?!. 

THE SANATIVE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE With an Account 

of the Principal Places resorted to hy Invalids in England, South of Europe, the Ccdo- 
nies, &c. Fourth Edition, re>iRt^d. Post 8vo. cloth, 1U«. 6</. 

EXTRACT FROM PREPACK. 

J][" " In the successire editions of this work, 1 gave such additional information w I had licen 

N aide to collect from authentic sources in the intervals of publication. The present edition 

! will, I trust, be found in all respects a materiid improvement on its predeci'ssors. Every 

X. article in the work has been Cftrefully revised ; and although I have seen no reason to change 

my opinions on the characters of the different climates treated of, the information I have 

continued to n^-eivc from others, added to my own increasing experience, has enabled me 

with more confidence and precihion to lay down ndes respecting the adaptation of certain 

climates t" the cure of particular diseases. But with all the improvements which I have 

been able to effect in it, the work is still to be regarded only as an essay which future and 

much more extended observations will be required to perfect. In its present state, it will, 

I hoi>e, be found, what it has l)een my desire to make it, a manual to the physician in 

selecting a proper climate for his piitient, and a guide to the latter when no longer under the 

direction of his mediail adviwr.'' 

MST OF THK CONTENTS. 

On Diseatten. 
Disortlers of the Digestive Organs — Dyspepsia — Pulmonary Consumption — Disesues of the 
Larynx, Trachea, and Bronchi — Asthma — Gout — Chronic Rheuinatism — Delicacy in Child- [ 
hood and Youth — Climacteric Disease — Disonlered llc;ilth from Various Caoaes. 
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On Climates. 

Climates of England:— London, Hastings, St Leonard's, Brighton, Isle of Wight, Under- 

cliff, Boum(?mouth, Sailcombe, Torquay, I&wlish, Exniouth, Salterton, Sidmouth, Penzance, 

Clifton, Bristol Hot Wells, Island of Bute, Cove of Cork, Channel Isknds. Climates of 

France: — Pau, Montpelier, Marseilles, Hyeres. Nice: — Villa Franca, Menton (San Hemo). 

Climates of Itjdy: — Genoa, Flon»nce, Pisa, Rome, Naples. Summer Residence on the Con- 

timnt: — Envinnis of Naples, Capo di Monte, Sorento, Castelamare, Ischia, Sienna, Baths of 

4* Lucca, Switzerland. Climat*? of Maltiu Climate of Egj-pt Atlantic Climates : — Madeira, *m 

'j Canaries, Azores, Bermudas, Bahamas, West Indies, Jamaica, Barbadoes, St Vincent^ ▼ 

1 Antigua, St Kitt's, Nevis. Climates of the Southern Hemisphere: — Cape of Good Hope, * 

•1 CajK! Town. Eostem Province:— Austroliii. New South Wales, South Australia, S^im 

S River, Van Diemen's I^and, New Ze^dand. Mineral Waters. 
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DR. G. O. CHILD. 

ON INDIGESTION, AND CEETAIN BILIOUS DISORDERS 

OFTEN CONJOINED WITH IT. To which are added, Short Notes on Diet 
8yo. cloth, 5s, 6d. 

" Dr. Child has written a very tcntiblc book. Notwithitanding the triteneM of the aabject, we have 
read it through with contiderable interest, and not without instruction. The author thinks clearly, and 
expresses himself with perspicuity and conciseness. He has brought to bear on the topics of which' he 
treats no small amount of ezperlrace, reading, and reflection.** — Monthly Joumai o/Medital Science, 
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DR. CARPENTER, P.R.8. 

I. 

PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN PHYSIOIX)GY, with their chief Appli- 
cations to PATHOLOGY, HYGIENE, and FORENSIC MEDICINE. With 
numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Third Edition. One thick Tolnme, 8vo. 
cloth, 21 9. 

'* The * Principles of General and Comparative Physiology ' of Dr. Carpenter, which have just entered I 
upon a new edition, and which we have had occasion to mention with commendation in our ust volume, 

had already opened the path to the extension of the labours of that author into the more important | 

deputment or Human Fhysiologr. The able manner in which the subject of Comparative Physiology j 

was handled, the enlarged and elevated views entertained by the author, at once pointed to Dr. Car- < 

Knter as the writer by whom the obvious want in the field of Human Physiology was to be supplied ... I 

concluding our notice of this volume, we do so by recommending it most strongly to our readers, and | 

especially to our young friends who are preparing a foundation upon which to ouild their reputation j 

and future success in life. The volume is beautifully got up ; it will form an ornamental addition to I 
the study and library.*' — Lancet. 

PRINCIPLES OF GENERAL AND COMPARATIYE PHTSI- 

OXOGY ; intended as an Introduction to the Study of Human Physiology', and as a 
(iuide to the Philosophical Pursuit of Natural History. Illustrated with numerous 
Figures on Copper and Wood. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 18*. 

" I recommend to your perusal a work recently published bv Dr. Carpenter. It has this advantage, 
it is rerj much up to the tiresent state of knowledge on the subject. It is written in a clear style, and 
is well illustrated. '* — Pro/esaor Sharpey*9 Introductory Lecture. 

** In Dr. Carpenter's work will be found the best exposition we possess of all that is furnished by 
comparative anatomy to our knowledge of the nervous system, as well as to the more general principles 
of lite and organization."— I>r. Holland* s Medical Notes and Ri^ections. 

" See Dr. Carpenter's * Principles of General and Comparative Physiology,' — a work which makes me 
proud to think he was once my pupil."— Dr. EUiotson's Phynology. 

III. 

A MANUAL OF PHYSIOLOGY, including Physiological Anatomy, i 

for the use of tbe Medical Student. With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood. - 
Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 12«. 6d. 

<* Without question, the best manual or short treatise on Physblogy extant."— Ari/isA and Foreign 
Medical Renew. 

" A highly scientific and philosophical treatise ; rich in novel and valuable HdM.**— Medical Oazette. 



DR. CONOLLY. 

rKLLOW OP TBB KOTAL COLLEOI OP PBTSICIAMS OP LONDON, AND PBTSICIAN TO TBB 

fMIDDLISIX LUNATIC ASYLUM AT BANWXLL. ^ 

THE CONSTRUCTION AND GOVEENMENT OF LUNATIC ♦ 

ASYLUMS AND HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE. With Plans. PostSvo. 
cloth, 6«. 
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SIR A8TLEY COOPER, BART, F.R.8. 

A TEEATISE ON DISLOCATIONS AND FRACTURES OF 

THE JOINTS. New Edition, much enlarged. Edited by BRANSBY B. COOPER, 
F.R.S. With 126 Eiigravinga on Wood, by Bagg. 8vo. cloth, 20*. 

" In this work we find the laiit, the moit matured views of iti venerable author, who, with unexam- 
pled seal, continued to almost the last moment of his life to accumulate materials for perfecting hia 
works. Kvery practical suri^eon must add the nresent volume to his library. Its commodioua and 
portable form — no mean consideration,— the graphic, the almost speaking force of the unequalled illua- 
trations, the copious addition of valuable and instructive cases, and the great improvement in deameaa 
and precision which has been gained bv the judieiotu arrangement ot the materials, all combine to 
render the present edition indispensable. * — Britiih and Foreign Medical Review. 

II. 

ON THE STRUCTUEE AND DISEASES OF THE TESTIS. 

Illustrated with 24 highly-finished Coloured Pkitcs. Second Edition. Royal 4to. 

Reduced from £3. 3^. to £l. lOs, 

"The republication of this splendid volume supplies a want that has been very severely felt from the 
exhaustion of the first edition of it . . . The practical surgeon who is not master of its contents cannot 
be fullv aware of the imperfection of his own knowledge on the subject oi diseases of the teatide.*' — 
BrUiM and Foreign Medical Review. 
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MR. OOOPER, 
PKorKSSOR OP suaGxav in tur univbrsity collkck, lokook. 

I. 

THE FIRST LINES OF THE PRACTICE OF SURGERY; 

designed as an Introduction for Students, and a Concise Book of Reference for Practi- 
tioners. Sixth Edition, considerably improved. Hvo. cloth, 18*. 

A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL SURGERY ; comprehending all 

the most interesting Improvements, from the Earliest Times down to the Present Period. 
Seventh Edition. One very thick volume, 8v<). 1/. lOs. 
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MR. COO LEY. 

COMPREHENSIVE SUPPLE5IENT TO THE PIIARMACOPCEUS. 

THE CYCLOPiEDIA OF PRACTICAL RECEIPTS, AND COL- 

LATERAL INFORMATION IN THE ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 
TRADES, INCLUDING MEDICINE, PHARMACY, AND DOMESTIC ECO- 
NOMY ; designed as a Compi.*ndious Book of Reference for the Manufiictiirer, Trades- 
man, Amateur, and Heads of Families. Second Edition, in one thick volume of 800 
pages, tivo. cloth, 14«. 

The design of this work, of which a s^ccmd edition is now offered to the public, is to pre- 
sent an accurate and compendious collection of formula and processes, together with a variety 
of useful practical information. It will be found to contain directions for the fHieparation of 
several thousand articles of interest and utility, together with their properties, uses, and 
doses, and generally the means of ascertaining their purity and dett^cting their presence in 
other compounds. The sources from which the materials of the present work have been 
derived arc such as to render it deserving of the utmost confidence. The best and latest 
authorities have been in>'ariably resorted to, and innimierable volumes, both British and Con- 
tinental, have bei*n consulted and compared. A large portion of the work has been derived 
from the personal experience of the Editor, and the processes of various laboratories and 
manufactories, many of which he can highly recommend, from having inspected their appli- 
cation on an extensive scale. The indiscriminate adoption of matter, without bxami- 
NATioN, has been uniformly avoided, and in no instance has any process been admitted 
unless it rested upon some w('ll-kno\\'n feet of sc-iencc or came recommended on good au- 
thoritv. 
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MR. yJV, >A/HITE COOPER. 

PRACTICAL REMARKS ON NEAR SIGHT, AGED SIGHT, 

AND IMPAIRED VISION. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s, 

" The account of Mr. Cooper*! work we have given, ihowa it to be one of conaiderable merit" — 
MediethChirurgical Rniew. 

** We would recommend a penual of Mr. Cooper's work to all who are suffering from the defect! of 
Tision, of which It treats ; to the consumer of mianight oil ; to the philanthropist, and especially to the 
medical practitioner." — Provincial Medical Journal. 

MR. CROSSE, P.R.S. 

8DBGKON TO THK NOBrOLK AND NORWICH U08PITAL. ^ 

I. 

A TREATISE ON THE FORMATION, CONSTITUENTS, AND 

EXTRACTION OF THE URINARY CALCULUS ; being the Essay for which 
the .Tacksoiiian Prize for 1833 was awarded by the Royal College of Surgeons in London. 
With numerous Plates. 4to. 21. 2$. plain, 2/. 12«. (id. coloured. 

"It is a work which all hospital-surgeons will possess — indeed, which all surgeons who wish to be 
well acquainted with their profession should." — Dr. Johnson* a Review. 

II. 

AN ESSAY ON INVERSIO UTERI. 

Parts I. and II. With Plates. 8vo. cloth, 7s. (yd. each Part. 



MR. OOPEMAN. 

A COLLECTION OF CASES OF APOPLEXY. 

With an Explanatory Introduction. 8vo. cloth, 7*. 



MR. ORI8P, M.R.O.8. 

A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTUBE, DISEASES, AND 

INJURIES OF THE BLOOD VESSELS; with Statistical Deductions. Being 
the Jacksoniak Prize Essay, 1844. 8vo. cloth, 14«. 

" The work is a vslnable contribution to surgery— one of which the general practitioners hare reason 
to be proud." — Medico-Chirurgical Review, 

" We have great pleasure in recommending to the notice of the members of the Provincial Association 
this excellent work of one of our associates." — Provincial Medical and Surgical Journal. 

" We regard Mr. Crisp's work as a valuable addition to our surgical literature." — British and Fore^^ 
Medical Review. 

*' The Committee strongly recommend the study of Mr. Crisp's work to those who desire to be 
prcparetl for more than the ' ordinary emergencies ' of practice. — South'Eastem Branch of the PrO' 
rineial Medical and Surgical Association. 



SIR ALEXANDER DO>A/NIE, M.D. 






' PHYSICIAN TO HKB MAJE8TY'« LEOATIOlf AT PBANKFOBT, BTC. J 

f A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE EFFICACY OF MINERAL f 

A WATERS IN THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. Illustrated by Cases. \ 

S With an Analysis of the mo&t reputed Spas of Germany. 24mo. cloth, (is. a| 
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MR. CHURCHILL S PUBLICATIONS. 




MR. DRUITT. 



THE SUEGEON'S VADE-MECUM; with numerous Engravings on 

Wood. Fourth Edition. Foolsonp Bvo. cloth, ]2jr. 6(i. 

"... But while we thus enlanre upon the merits of the work as suitable to the wants of the student, 
we feel equally warranted in recommending it to the perusal of the practitioner, as fulfilling the infecntioB 
of the author, in being 'a short, but complete account of modem sur^ry ;' containing ercrythinp that 
is eiuential to the right imderstandin^ of its principles, and embodying the ezperienee of the highest 
authorities as to the best rules of practice.** — Lancet. 
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MR. DU FT ON. 

THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF DEAFNESS AND DIS- 

EASKS OF THE EAR, AND THE TREATMENT OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. Post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

** One of the best compendiums of aural medicine and surgery which has hitherto been published." — 
The Lancet. 
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DR. EVANS. 



A CLINICAL TREATISE ON THE ENDEMIC FEVERS OF 

THE WEST INDIES, intended m a Guide for the Young Practitioner in thoae Coun- 
trieB. 8vo. cloth, ds. 

** We strongly recommend this work to every medical man who leaves the shores of England for the 
West- India Ulandii. It is fiill of instruction for that class of the profession, and indeed contains a greftt 
mass of matcriaU that are interesting to the pathologist and practitioner of this country." — Medico- 
Chirurgical Review. 
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SIR JAMES EYRE. 



PRACTICAL REMARKS ON SOME EXHAUSTING DISEASES, 

particularly those incident to Women. Post 8vo. cloth, 4*. 

** We recommend Sir Jnmes Eyre's Remarks to the perusal of the profession ; thev are evidently the 
result of considerable experience, and arc communicated in a condensed and practical style.*' — Lancet. 

"■ The thanks of the profession are due to Sir James Eyre for this plain and succinct detail of im> 
portant cases, treated by a safe and easy remedy which is only just coming into use." — Joknatm** 
Medico-Ckirurgical Review. 



DR. J. C. AUGUST FRANZ, M.D. 

I. 

THE EYE ; A TREATISE ON THE ART OF PRESERVING 

THIS ORGAN IN A HEALTHY CONDITION, AND OF IMPROVING 
THE SKiHT; to which is prefixed a Vikw of the Anatomy and Physiology of 
THE Eye. With Plates. Post Bvo. Is. (id. 

f ... f 

A TREATISE ON HINEEAI WATERS, with partkiilair rata»« to 

thoRc Prepared at the Royal German Spa at Brighton. 12mo. cloth, 4*. 6d. 
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MR. FERQU880N, F.R.8.E. 

PBOFISaOR or SVRGBRT ITT king's COLLBGB, LONDON. 

A SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL SURGERY; with numerous iiius- 

tmtions on Wood. Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 128. 6d. 

" ProfMsor Fergruflaon't work, we feel persuaded, will be u great a fayourite aa it deaerrea, for it com- 
bines the powerful recommendations of cheapnesa and elegance with a clear, aound, and practical 
treatment of erenr subject in surgical science. The illustrations, by Bagg, arc admirable — ^In hla very 
belt atyle.*' — Edinburgh Joumaf of Medical Science. 



C. REMIGIU8 PRE8ENIU8. 

ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 

AS PRACTISED IN THE LABORATORY OF GIESSEN. Edited by LLOYD 
BULLOCK, late Student at Oiessen. 

Quamtativk; Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 98. 
Quantitativb; 8vo. cloth, 14». 

" I can confidently recommend thia work, from my own peraonal experience, to all who are deiirofia of 
obtaining instruction in analyaia, for ita aimplidty and uaefulneaa, and the facility with which it may be 
iq>prehended."— Aaron Li f big. 



DR. FLEMING. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE PHYSIOLOGICAL AND MEDICINAL 

PROPERTIES OF THE ACONITUM NAPELLUS; to which are added Obser- 
vations on several other Species of Aconitum : being a Thesis to which a Gold Medal was 
awarded by the Faculty of Medicine of the University of Edinburgh, at the Graduation 
of 1844. 8vo. cloth, 5«. 



DR. >A/ILLIAM FARR. 



A MEDICAL GUIDE TO NICE; containlDg every Information neces- 
sary to the Invalid and Resident Stranger. Post 8vo. cloth, 59. 6(f. 



DR. FORBE8, F.R.8. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF MODERN MESMERISM, from Personal in- 

vestigation. Sewed, 2«. 6</. 

" A smart, able production. If there are atill any doubtera aa to meameriBm being a fraud, we adviae 
them to peruae thia pamphlet. It certainly ia a prickly rod for one of the claaaea of quacka." — Lancet. 

" If Cruikahank ahould want a aubject for hu pencil, he cannot do better than take up thia little book. 
It ia the most comical thing that haa appeared amce Miaa Martineau'a Revelationa.'' — Britannia. 
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DR. FURNIVALL. 

$ ON DISEASES OF THE HEART AND ON ANEURISM ; their f 

L Diagnosis, Prevention, and Treatment 8vo. cloth, 8«. i 

Jr " It appeara to ua that few writera have aproeciated ao justly the real charactera and tendenciea of Jr 

S cardiac uectiona, and the rational plan upon wWh they ahould be treated.*'— -Jir«ftca/0aare</e. 9 
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MR. FO>A/NE8, PH. D., F.R.8. 

PBOPKS80K OK PKACTICAL CBKMIITKT IN VNIVSKSITT COLLKGI, LONDOBT. 

L 

A MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY ; \Wth numeroiw Illustrations on Wood. 

Fcap. 8vn. cloth, I2s. GJ. 

**Thc author of this Manual has made a valuable addition to the exiitting works on chemistry, by ofler- 
in|r the student an accurate compendium of the state of ehemical science, well illustrated by sf»propriate 
and neatly executed wood engravings.*' — Medieo-Chirurgieal RetHew, 

'* An admirable expoMtion of the present state of chemical science, simply and clearly written, and 
displaying a thorough practical knowledge of its detaiJs, as well as a profound acquaintance with ita 
principles. The illustrations, and the whole getting-up of the book, merit our highest praise.** — BriUtM 
and Foreign Medical Review. 

II. 

THE ACrrONIAN PRIZE ESSAY OF 100 GUINEAS, 

AWAEDKD BY TDK COMMITTIK OV THE ROTAL IMaTITOTION OP GSEAT BSITAIH. 

CHEMISTRY; AS EXEMPLIFYING TBE WISDOM AND BENEFICENCE 

OF GOD. Post 8vo. cloth, 6*. 

*' The field which the author has gone over is one of the utmost interest. He has embraced all the 
leading facts of the subject, and made them to bear upon his principal argument. One great merit of 
the book is, that, although dealing with facts, which might nave tempted him into hasty and striking 
generalixatitms, he has preferred treading cautiously along the path of mductive science." — AlkeHo^nm. 

INTRODUCTION TO QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Post Svo. cloth, 2.. 

IV. 

CHEMICAL TABLES. Folio, pria* 2s. 6d. 
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MR. GRANTHAM. 

FACTS AND OBSERVATIONS IN MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 

havinp; }Kirticu1ar refenmcc to Fractures and Diolocations, Ounahot Wounds, Calciiliia, 
Insanity, Epilepsy, Hydrocephalus, the Therapeutic Application of Galvanism, iScc. 8vo. 
cloth, 7.". Cyd. 

" The contents of this volume prove Bfr. Gnuithara to l>c as able and judicious a practitioner aa we 
know him to be a most respectable man." — Dr. Forbet* Medical Remetc. 
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MR. GUTHRIE. F.R.8. 



I. 



THE ANATOMY OF THE BLADDER AND OF THE URETHRA, 

and the Treatment of the Obstructions to which these Passages are liable. Third 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, 5«. 



II. 
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ON INJUEIES OF THE HEAD AFFECTING THE BRAIN. 

4to. boards, (is. 

"The great prartinil importance of those nffections which constitute Mr. Guthrio*s TreaUae. A com- 
mentary on such a theme, written by a Kurpreon of experience and reputation, cannot fail to attract the 
I attention of the profession." — liritinh and Fureifpi Medical Heriew. 

! ON WOUNDS AND INJURIES* OF THE ARTERIES OF THE 

f HUM AN BODY ; with the Tn'atnicnt and Oj)enitions required for their Ciire. 

8vo. cloth, '6i. ^ 



ON WOUNDS AND INJUEIES OF THE ABDOMEN AND i 

THE PELVIS. 8vo. cloth, 3,«. B 
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MR. QRIFFITH8, 

PBOPBftBOK OF CHBNIBTKT III THB MBDICAL COLLBOB OP BT. BABTHOLOMBW'S BOftPlTAL. 

CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEASONS -Spring, Summer, 

Aatumn, Winter. Illustrated with Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo. cloth, 10». 6d. 

** This Tolume combines, in an eminent decree, amusement with initniction. The lawi and properties 
of those wonderful and mjrsterious agents— heat, lipht, electricity, galvanism, and magnetism, are ap> 
propriatcly discuaaed, and their influence on vegetation noticed. We would especiallj recommend it to 

Souths commencing the study of medicine, both as an incentive to their natund curiosity, and an intro- 
nction to several of those branched of wence which will necesMuily «oon occupy their attention."— 
firi/isA and Foreif^ Mrdieal Renew. 



DR. GAVIN, 

PBLLOW OF TUB BOYAL COLLBGB OP SrBGBONS, BDINBUBOH AND LOKDO.N. 

ON FEIGNED AND FICTITIOUS DISEASES, chiefly of Soldiers 

and Seamen ; on the means used to simulate or produce them, and on the best Modes of 
discovering Impostors; being the Prize Essay in the Class of Military Surgery in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo. cloth, 9«. 



MR. CHARLES GARDENER GUTHRIE. 

ON CATARACT AND ITS APPROPRIATE TREATMENT 

BY THE OPERATION ADAPTED FOR EACH PECULIAR CASE. 8vo. 
cloth, -Ut. 
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DR. OULLY. 

THE WATEK CURE IN GHRONIG DISEASE : an Exposition of 

the Causes, Progress, and Terminations of various Chronic Diseases of the Viaccm, Nervous 
System, and Limhs, and of their Treatment by Water and other Hygienic Means. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 7«. 

THE SIMPLE TREATMENT OF DISEASE; deduced from the 

Methods of Expectancy and Revulsion. 18mo. cloth, 4«. (id. 

IIL 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE SYMPTOMS, ESSENTIAL NATURE, 

AND TREATMENT OF NERVOUSNESS. Second Edition. 8vo. 6*. 

"This volume ii written in a lucid style, and deserves the attention of every medical practitioner." — 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Jtmmal, 



DR. QUY, 

PBYSICIAK TO KIIIQ*S COLLIQI HOSPITAL. 



HOOPER'S PHYSICIAN'S VADE-MECUM ; OR, MANUAL OF 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. New EdiUon, considerably 
enlarged, and re- written. Fonlsct^ 8vo. doth, 10*. fid. 



M. QIBERT. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON SPECIAL DISEASES OF THE 

SKIN; with Cases and numerous Notes. By C. M. GIBERT, Physician to the HApital 
St. Louis, Fellow of the Faculty of Medicine at Paris, &c Translated by EDGAR 
SH EPPARD, M. R. C. S. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. W. 

" M. Gibert has long been regarded in his own country as a high authority upon cutaneous pathology, 
and his manual is reckoned a standard work on the suli>)ect ; we are pleased, therefore, to see an English 
version of it, and Mr. Shappard has performed hb task in a very creditable manner. We recommend 
the work as a cheap and comprcheasivfl manual of skin diseases."— DwMdi Medical Press. 
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DR. GLOVER. 



ON THE PATHOLOGY AND TEEATMENT OF SCROFULA; 

being the Forthcrgillian Prize Essay for 1846. With Plates. 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6rf. 

" We feel much pleasure in ezpreMing our opinion that Dr. Olover** work reflect! credit alike upon 
him as the Author, and upon the Medical Society of London, in having selected it for the Fothergillian 
Priie. It display* excellent scholarship, and an ardent seal in the pursuit of profeasbnal knowledge." 
—MeHeo-Chirurgieai lUtnew. 

MR. GRAY, M.R.C.8. 

PRESEEVATION OF THE TEETH indispensable to Comfort and 
Appearance, Health, and Longevity. l8mo. cloth, 3t. 

" This small volume will be found interesting and useful to every medical practitioner, the heeda of 
families, and those who have the care of children ; while persons who have lost teeth will be made mwmre 
of the cause, and enabled to judge for themselves of the rationale of the prineiples pointed out for their 
replacement, and preservation of the remainder.** 
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DR. MARSHALL HALL, P.R.8. 

PRACTICAL OBSEEVATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS IN MEDI- 

CINE. Post 8vo. cloth, 8*. 6rf. 

DITTO. S&rtonb S^tXin, Post 8vo. cloth, 8*. 6(L 

** The work affords fruits of the mental energy of an observer who is anything but content to follow 
the beaten path where more successful roads Tie open before him. It is not a work of speculative 
dreamy philosophy, hut of sound practical common sense, and as such will recommend itself to the 
judicious practitioner.'* — Northern Journal of Medicine. 
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MR. \A/ILLIAM HARVEY, M.R.O.8. 

SUKOEON TO TUK KOTAL DI8PKN8ARY POE DI8KA8ES OF THE BAR. 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE DISEASES OF THE HUMAN EAE. 

2«. 6<i. on a sheet, or 4«. on canvan, bound in cloth. 

" We can assure our readers, that as an introduction to the practical study of this subject, or as m 
means of refreshing the memories of those who have long since aoiuired some knowledge of the matter, 
Mr. Harvey's table will be found of great and sterling utilty."— if e'tft'ca/ Qazette. 
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DR. HENNEN, F.R.8. 

PRINCIPLES OF MILITARY SURGERY; comprising Observations 

on the Arrangement, Police, and Practice of Hospitals, and on the History, Treatment, 
and Anomalies of Variola and Syphilis. Illustrated with C-ases and DisKections. Third 
Edition. With Life of the Author, by his Son, Dr. John Hennes. 8vo. boarda, 16#. 

'* The value of Dr. Hennen's work is too well appreciated to need any praise of ours. We are 
only required, then, to bring the third edition before the notice of our routers; and having done 
this, we shall merely add that no military surgeon ought to be without it.'* — Medical Qazette. 



MR. HOOD. 

ON THE DISEASES MOST FATAL TO CHILDREN, with Re- 

ference to the Propriety of Treating them as proceeding from Irritation, and not from In- 
flammation. Post 8yo. cloth, 65. 

" The views of Mr. Hood are, to a peater extent than is usually imag^ed, borne out by all the beat 
late writers who have seen much practice among children. The work is purely a practical one, and ia a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge."— £<f<AM(rjrA Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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MR. HARRISON. 

DEFORMITIES OF THE SPINE AND CHEST, snccessfolly treated 

by ExcrciBe alone, and without Extension, Pressure, or Division of Muscles. Illus- 
trated with Twenty-eight Plates. Svo. cloth, 8«. 

DR. H08KIN8 F. R.8. 

SCHARLING ON THE CHEMICAL DISCRIMINATION OF 

VESICAL CALCULI. Translated, with an Appendix containing Practical Directions 
for the Recognition of Calculi With Plates of Fifty Calculi, accurately coloured. 
l2mo. cloth, 7f. Sd. 

"The Tolume of Profeuor Scharling gives, in the fullest and minutest mumer, the infbnnation 
requisite for the chemical discrimination of vesioJ calculi, and conveys the directions for analysis so 
clearly, and with so much arrangement, that the hard-working practitioner (who is not, and cannot 
be a pexfect chemical analyst) may, by its aid, ascertain with precision the composition of calculi. 
The Tslue of Professor ScharUn^'s book is much increased by its numerous coloured engravings of 
vesical calculi, and by its description of their physical character and aspect." — Provincial MMeul 
Journal. 
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MR. THOMAS HUNT, M.R.C.8. 

THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF CERTAIN DIS- 

EASES OF THE SKIN, generally pronounced Intractable. Illustrated by upwards 
of Forty Cases. 8vo. cloth, 6*. 

** We have found Mr. Hunt's practice exceedingly successful in severe obstinate cases.*' — Braith' 
waite*» Retrotpeet of Medicine. 

"The facts and views he brings forward eminently merit attention." — Britiah and Foreign Medical 
Review. 
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DR. Q. OALVERT HOLLAND. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THe" MOVING POWERS OF THE 

BLOOD. 8vo. cloth, 8». 

**This work evinces much penetration, and is well worthy of consideration." — MedicO'Ckirurgical 
Review. 

" We recommend Dr. Holland's work to the attention of such of our readers as wish to go more 
deeply into the question than they can do by means of the ordinary tmtise on physiology." — 
Brttuh and Foreign Medical Review. 

IL 

DISEASES OF THE LUNGS FROM MECHANICAL CAUSES, 

and Inquiries into the Condition of the Artisans exposed to the Inhalation of Dust. 
8yo. cloth, 4s. (id. 1 

DR. HOPE, F.R.8. 

LATI PBTSICIAN TO ST. GEOBGE'S OOSPITAL. 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE HEART AND 

GREAT VESSELS, and on the Affections which may be mistaken for them. Third 
Edition. With Plates. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 



DR. JOHNSTONE, 

PHYSICIAN TO THE OBMERAL HOSPITAL,, BIRMINGUAM. 

A DISCOURSE ON THE PHENOMENA OF SENSATION, i 

X AS CONNECTED WITH THE MENTAL, PHYSICAL, AND INSTINCTIVE i 

^ FACULTIES OF MAN. 8vo. cloth, 8*. ^ 

" This Tolume contains a good return^ of the labours of different physio1og:ists ; it exhibits careful and i 

extensiye reading, and a just and candid appreciation of the labours of other men. The student of the A 

nervous system will dmye benefit from the pcnrusal of this work, which is very creditable to its flL 

author. ' *—DubUn Journal qf Medical Scienee. j^ 
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MR. WHARTON JONES, P.R.8. 



A MANUAL OF THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

OPHTHALMIC MEDICINE AND SURGERY ; miwtrated with 102 Engimvingi, 
plain and coloured. Foolscap Svo. cloth, 12«. (m/. 

'* The execution of the work auataiiu in erery point the already high reputation of the author aa an 
ophthalmic surgeon, aa well as a physiologist and patholojirist. We entertain little doubt that *>»t« 
book will become a manual for daily reference and consultation by the student and the general practi- 
tioner.*' — BriUah and Foreign Medical Renew. 
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MR. LA>A/RENOE, F.R.8. 

A TREATISE ON RUPTURES. The Fifth Edition, considerably 

enlarged. Bvo. cloth, 1 6«. 

" The peculiar advantage of the treatise of Mr. Lawrence is, that he explains lus Tiewt on the anatomr 
of hernia and the different Tarieties of the disease in a manner which renders his book peculiarly uaelU 
to the student. It must be superfluous tu express our opinion of its value to the surgual pructitknier. 
As a treatise on hernia, presenting a complete \'iew of the literature of the subject, it standa in the flrat 
naik.** —Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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OR. HUNTER LANE, F.L.8, F.8.8.A. 

A COMPENDIUM OF MATERIA MEDICA AND PHARMACY; 

adapted to the London Pharmacopoeia, embodying all the new French, American, and 
Indian Medicines, and also comprising a Summary of Practical Toxicology. One neat 
pocket volume. Cloth, 5». 

" Dr. Lane*s volume is on the same {general plan as Dr. Thompson's long known Conspectus ; but it 
is much fuller in its details, more eapecudW in the chemical department. It seems carefully compUed, 
is well suited for its purpose, and cannot fail to he useful." — Britiah and Foreign Medical Review, 

" This work contains a concise but comprehensive account of all the simple and compound medicines 
in use ; it contains a n-eater amount of chemical information than we often meet with in a small work on 
pharmacy. The work is worthy of recommendation." — Lancet. 






MR. T. 8. LEE. 



ON TUMOURS OF THE UTERUS AND ITS APPENDAGES ; 

being the Jacksonian Prize Essay. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 

" Mr. Lee's volume is one of a class of which we would fain see more frequent examples, and «e 
think that the College of Surgeons has displayed a sound judgment in according it the Jacksonian Prixc. 
It is not, like too many practical treatises, a mere compilation, full of crude speculations, and baity 
generalization, but one wnich is characterized by so patient an examination of the subject diacusaed, 
and such an evident desire on the part of the author not to move one step in advance of his fiurta, *hf ^ 
it will not fail, we are assured, in impressing the reader with an entire confidence in the writer*a truth- 
fulness and capacitv for correct observation . . . .We most cordially recommend his work aa one which 
should form part of the library of every man who is desirous of improving his professional knowledge.** 
— Provincial Medical Journal. 
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MR. EDWIN LEE. 



I. 




OBSERYATIONS ON THE MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS AND 

PRACTICE OF FRANCE, ITALY, AND GERMANY ; with Notices of the 
Universities and Climates, and a parallel view of English and Foreign Medicine 
and Surgery. Second Edition, 7s. 

REMAEKS ON MEDICAL ORGANIZATION AND EER)RM, 

Foreign and English. Bvo. cloth, t^. 6d. 

III. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON MINERAL WATERS AND 

BATHS. 

Contents: — On Mineral Waters in General — Gassification and EfiiBcts of Emplojnnent 
of — Adaptation to States of Disease — Sea Bathing — Artificial Mineral Watei*— *Notet 
on Continentil Climates — The Cold- Water Cure. Post Svo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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M. LALLEMAND. 

ON THE CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, AND TREATMENT OF SPER- 

MATORRIICSA. Translated from the French. By IIknby J. M*Douqall, M.R.C.S., 
late House-Sargcon to University College Hospital. Bvo. cloth, 12^^. 
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MR. LI8TON, F.R.8. 

8UBGKON TO TUX NORTH LONDON UOBPITAL. 



PEACTICAIj surgery. Fourth EditioD. 8vo. cloth, 22s. 

** In concluuon, it ia scarcely necessary to repeat our earnest recommendation of Mr. Liston's work. 
Having on a former occasion expressed ourselves ittrongly on the subject, we can only add that the pre- 
sent edition is. as it should be, even more worthy of our praise than its predecessors. It is a ^de to the 
advanced student, and, as suggesting practical observations of the highest value to the practitioner, it is 
unsurpassed." — Brituh and Foreign Medical Review. 
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MR. ED>A/ARD F. LONSDALE, 

ASSISTANT-SUaOKON TO THB ROTAL ORTHOPCBDIC HOSPITAL. 

I. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON FRACTURES, illustrated with 

Sixty Woodcuts. 8vo. boards, 1 6*. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE TREATMENT OF LATERAL CUR^ 

VATURE OF THE SPINE; pointing out the Advantages to be gained by placing the 
Body in a position to poduce Lateral Flexion of the Vertebral Cmnmn, combined with 
the after application of Firm Mechanical Support 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

" We would wish that this treatise on lateral cunrature of the spine were generally read, since much 
ignorance prevails concerning the subject, and, consequently, it presents an ample fidd for the quack, 
and an opprobrium to the profession.*' — Lancet. 



M. L U Q O L. 

ON SCROFULOUS DISEASES. Translated from the French, with 

Additions by W. H. RANKING, M.D., Physician to the Suffolk General Hospital. 

Hvo. cloth, I0«. 6<f. 

'* One of the most valuable works presented to the public for many a year, and calculated to deeply 
modify the views of the profession with regard to the pathology of scrofula." — Lancet. 
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DR. MACKNE88, 

PHTBICIAN TO TDK HASTINGS DIBPBIiaAaT. 

HASTINGS, CONSIDERED As"* A RESORT FOR INVALIDS, 

with Tables illustrative of its Temperature, Salubrity, and Gimate, showing its 
suitability in Pulmonary and other Diseases; also Directions for the Choice of a 
Residence, and Hints as to Diet, Regimen, Bathing, &c 8vo. cloth, As. 

u. 

THE MORAL ASPECTS OF MEDICAL LIFE; containing the 

" Akesios " of PROFESSOR MARX. 12mo. cloth, 7». 6rf. 

" Dr. Mackness haa done a decided service to the profession in compiling this work." — British and 

f Foreign Medical Review. •j^ 

"We cor^Ually recommend this work as replete with interest and instruction." — Provincial Medi- 7 

^al Journal. ! 

"We shall pursue the subMct of the Akesios in an eariy number; one more interesting can rarely be Of 

nlaeMl lM#r»m tlwi iiinfp— inni Xmrnfft ^L, 
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• DR. MAOREIQHT. • 

A MANUAL OF BRITISH BOTANY; with a Scries of Analytical ? 



Tables for the AssiAtance of the Student in the £xumination of the Pkints indigenous to, 
or commonly cultivated in, Great Britain. Small 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

"There it a prodigious mass of elementary matter and useful information in this pocket Tolume.*' — 
Medieo-Chirurgical Review. 
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MR. MAC1L>A/AIN, 

CONSULTING SURGEON TO THE PINSBURT DISPENSARY, ETC. 

ON TUMOURS, THEIR GENERAL NATURE AND TREAT- 

MENT. 8vo. cloth, 6*. 
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ALFRED MARK>A/IOK, 

SURGEON TO THE WESTERN GERMAN DISPENSARY, ETC. 

A GUIDE TO THE EXAMINATION OF THE URINE Df 

HEALTH AND DISEASE. For the llae of Students. 18mo. cloth, 4*. 



DR. MILLINGEN. 

ON THE TREATMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF THE IN- 

SANE; with Considerations on Public and Private Lunatic Asylums. IBmo. cloth, 

4». tid. 

** Dr. Millingen, in one small pocket volume, has compressed more real solid matter than could 
be gleaned out of any dosen of octavos on the same sul^ect. We recommend this vade>meeum am the 
best thing of the kind we ever perused." — Dr. Johtuon*s Review. 



MR. NE>A/NHAM, M.R.8.L. 

HUMAN MAGNETISM : its aaims to Dispassionate Inquiry. Being an 

attempt to show the Utility of its Ap}>lication for the liclief of Human Suffering. Post 
Uvo. cloth, 9*. 

MR. NOBLE, M.R.C.8.E. 

THE BRAIN AND ITS PHYSIOIXKjY : a Critical Disquisition on the 

Methods of Determining the Relations subsisting between the Structure and Functions 
of the Encephalon. l*ost 8vo. cloth, 6.v. 

" In justice to Mr. Noble, we feel it right to state that wc know of no treatise which is calculated to 
convey to an intelligent :ind discriminative reader a better idea of phrenology ; as he is alike free from 
the shallow doKmatiams of some authors, and the hold and ig;norant quackeries which are so repulslTe 
in others, and, if the correctncsx of his fundamental principles be conceded, makes a legitimate and 
philosophical use ofobservation for the establishment of truths of which he is in search." — British and 
Foreign Medical Review. 



>A/ILLIAM E. C. NOUR8E, M.R.C.8. 

TABLES FOR STUDENTS. Price One Shilling, or Tlireepence per 

Table. 

1. Divisions and Classes of the Animal Kingdom. 

2. Clnnaes and (Inlors of the Vertebrate Sub-kingdom. 

3. Classes of the Vegetable Kingdom, according to the Natural and Artificial SyBtems. 

4. Table of the Elomonts, with their Chemical Equivalents and Symbols. 

The object of these Tables is to fiimish the student with a series of useful memoranda on 
the different subjects, which can always be placed in sight for ready reference. The firat 
three Jire intended to give the younger student a clear, broad, and comprehensive view of the 

t principal divisions of the Animid and Vegetable Kingdoms; that he may know something of 
their general features before proceeding to study them in detail, and may also, in aome 
measure, understand those frequent allusions to them which are met with in scientific booka 
and lectures. The Chemical Table will be useful for reference, both iu the study and in the 
laboratory, for students of every stnnding. 
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][ MR. NUNNELEY. J 

A TREATISE ON THE NATURE, CAUSES, AND TREATMENT 

OF ERYSIPELAS. 8vo. cloth, \0s. 6d. 



MR. PAGET. 

LECTURER ON PHYSIOLOGY AT 8T. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. 

I. 

REPORT ON THE CHIEF RESULTS OBTAINED BY THE USE OF THE 

MICROSCOPE, in the Study of Human Anatomy and Physiology. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

u. 

RECORDS OF HARVKY, in Extracts from the Journals of the Royal 
Hospital of St. Bartholomew. Bvo. 2s. 6c/. 

III. 

A DESCRTPmE CATALOGUE OF THE ANATOMICAL MUSEUM OF 

ST. BARTHOLOMEWS HOSPITAL. Vol. I. Morbid Anatomy. Bvo. cloth, 5s. 



MR. LANQ8TON PARKER, 

SURGEON TO aUBBN^S HOSPITAL, BIRMINGHAM. 

THE MODERN TREATMENT OF SYPHILITIC DISEASES, 

both Primary and Secondary; comprehending the Improved Methods of Practice adopted 
in this Country and on the Continent, with numerous Formulse for the Preparation and 
Administration of the new Remedies ; to which is added an Account of a Safe and Success- 
ful Mode of Treating Chronic, Constitutional, and Protracted Syphilis by the Mercurial 
Vapour Bath. Second Edition, considerably enlarged. Post Bvo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

** Not less distinguished for the deep research of its author, than for the clear methodical style which 
pervades its pages." — Dublin Mfdical Journal. 
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" This little work is a useful compendium of the practice of the French surgeons. The book is 
judicious and well timed, and will save many practitioners from the erroneous diuness of routine." — 
Medical Qaxette. 
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DR. PROUT, F.R.8. 

ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF STOMACH AND 

RENAL DISEASES; being an Inquiry into the Connection of Diabetes, Calculus, and 
other Affections of the Kidney and Bladder with Indigestion. Fourth Edition. 
With Six Engravings. Bvo. cloth, 20». 

" We acknowledge and have pride in bearing testimony to the high qualifications of our countryman 
in the branch of pathological inquiry based upon chemical facts; we recognise the comprehensive 
sagacity of his speculations, and respect the patient zeal with which he has toiled to erect upon these a 
stable system, — the important connection between a large number of disordered states of the urinary 
secretion and disordered states of the process of digestion and assimilation. . . . We have only to repeat 
our conviction that no student or practitioner can be regarded as even tolerably acquainted with the 
subject who has not md and re-read them." — British ana Forrign Medical Review. 

BY THB SAME AUTHOR. 



CHEMISTRY, METEOROLOGY, AND THE FUNCTION OF 

DIGESTION, considered with reference to NATURAL THEOLOGY. Being a 
Third Edition, with much new matter, of the "Bridgewater Treatise.^ Bvo. cloth, 1 5s. 

*' Those who have been benefited by the labours and researches of Dr. Prout will be delighted to see 
the announcement of the third edition, so much enlarged as to be almost a new work. . . . IHiis taole of 
[ eontents will show the great extent of our author's inquiries, and we need hardly assure our readers 
f that the subjects are treated with consummate ability." — DubHn Journal of M^ical Science. 











« MR. Churchill's publications. V 
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J PROVINCIAL ASSOCIATION. 1 

TEANSACTIONS OF THE PKOVINCIAL MEDICAL AND SUE- ! 

flICAL ASSOCIATION; containing valuahlc Communications on Mediciue and I 

Surgery, Medical Topography, Infirmary Reports, and Medical Statistics. With ■ 

Plates, 8vo. cloth. ' 

Vols. I. to XV. have been published. 
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MR. PETTIQREW, F.R.S. 

ON SUPEKSTITIONS connected with the History and Practice of 

Medicine and Surgery. 8vo. cloth, 7«. 

" The anecdotal character of this work cannot fail to render it generally acceptable ; while the good 
sense that pervades it, as distant from empty declamation as from absurd credulity, stamps it with tme 
historic value." — Gentlfman*a Magazine. 



** Mr. PettigTcw's work is a curious investis^tion into the various forms of superstition in any way 
connected with the history and practice of medicine and surgery. He has ezpendea much research upoo 
it, and has accumulated a great number of most interesting facts.'* — Metropolitan Magazine. 



THE PRESCKIBEK'S PHARMACOPEIA ; containing all the Medi- 

cines in the London Pharmacopoeia, arranged in Classes according to their Action, with 
their (Composition and Doses. Ry a I'ractising Physician. Third Edition. !S2mo. 
cloth, '2». (}d.\ roan tuck (for the pocket), 'is, 6rf. 

" Never was half-a«Town better spent than in the purchase of this ' Theaaunu MetScaminmm,* Tlus 
little work, with our visiting- book and stethoscope, are our daily companions in the carriage.'* — 
Dr. Johnson's Review. 



DR. RANKING. 

THE HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES; 

being a Practical and Analytical Digest of the Contents of the Principal British and Con- 
tinental Medical Works published in the preceding Half- Year; together with a Critical 
Report of the Progress of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences during the same period. 

Volumes I. to v., 6s. 6d. each. 

The great success this work received on the appearance of its first volume has encouraged 
the editor to make additional arrangements to those he had originally entered into, and 
which he trusts will be found to add both to the litemry merits and practical yalue of the 
publication. 
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** The sifting which the journals and other medical works undergo, and the judicious selection 

their pages of points of practical interest, and of discoveries of importance in the collateral sdenoes, fona 
an important part of the duty of the editor ; and, after a carefiU examination of Dr. Banking's rolumea, i 
we are bound to state that the duty has been most ably performed."— Prorincia/ Medical Journal. 

" The difficulty of obtaining a competent knowledge of the current literature of the day, which is so 
much felt by those actively employed in the duties of our profession, and especially by that most im- 
portant class, the general pracUtioner, will, we think, be greatly diminished by the publication of a work i 
containing a brief, but excellent summary of the most recent researches. I>r. Ranking's ' Half- Yearly ' 
Abstract of the Medical Sciences,' of which the first volume has just appeared, possesses the peculiar 
advantage of presenting admirable reports on each division of medical science from the pens of indi- i 
viduals who have specially devoted themselves to these various branches of professional pumiit."— 
Extract from Dr. Charlton's Retrospective Address be/ore the Provincial Medical Association, mi X 
Sh^ld, July 1845. T 

" Useful in a high degree, by concentrating into one volume a large amount of scientific informatkoi. 4. 
The work is well conceived and executed with ability, and, we doubt not, will be useful to thoae who feci Jf 
it their duty to keep up with the knowledge of the day .*'— feTJAikfrgA Medical and Surgical Joumai. % 
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ME. CHURCHILL S PUBLICATIONS. 
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t DR. P. H. RAM8BOTHAM. % 

PHTSICIAlf TO TBI ROTAL MATBSWITY CHAKITT, ETC. 

: THE PEINCIPLES AND PEACTICE OF OBSTETEIC MEDI- i 

i CINE AND SURGERY, IN REFERENCE TO THE PROCESS OF PAR- ' 

TURITION. Illustrated with One Hundred and Ten Plates on Steel and Wood; 
fonning one thick handsome rolome. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 229. ; 

" The work oi Dr. Ranubothun may be described as a complete syatein of the principles and practice 
of midwifery ; and the author has Men at very great pains indeed to present a just and os^ul view of 
the present state of obstetrical knowledge. The illustrations are numerous, well selected, and iqpproprir 
atc» and engraved with gn»t accuracy and ability. In short, we regard this work* between accurate 
descriptions and usefid illustrations, as by far the most able work on tne principles and practice of mid- 
wifery that has appeared for a long time. Dr. Ramsbotham has contrived to infiue a larger portion of 
common sense and plain unpretending practical knowledge into his work than u commonly found in 
works on this subject ; and as such we have great pleasure in recommending it to the attention 
of obstetrical practitioners." — Edinburgh Medical ana Surgical Journal, 
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DR. RAM8BOTHAM, 

COnaULTIlfG PHTSICIAW TO THB KOYAL MATEKNITY CHARITY. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON MIDWIFERY, ..-ith a Selection 

of Cases. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 12«. 

Dr. Dewes states, in his advertisement to the American edition, ** that he was so much pleased with 
Dr. Ramsbotham*s work on Midwifery, that he thought he would be doing an acceptable office to the 
medical communitv in America, should he cause it to be re-pubUshed. He believes he does not say too 
much when he declares it to be, in his opinion, one of the bNcst practical works extant.'* 

** This is an excellent work, and well deserves a place in the first rank of practical treatises on the 
obstetric art. ... It is characterised throughout bv the eloquence of simplicity and plain good sense, and 
it has the inestimable merit of keeping perpetually to the point. . . . Not only as a companion to other 
works, but for its intrinsic merits, it ougnt to have a place m every public and private medical library." 
— Medico-Chirurgical Review. 



OR. M'CONNELL REED, M.R.O.8.E. 

FEVER PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. -Considerations on 

Yellow Fever, Typhus Fever, Plague, Cholera, and Sea-Scurvy; also the Questions of 
Contagion and the Quarantine Jjaws; with an Address to the Public on the Popular 
Treatment of Cholera. Post 8yo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 



P. RAYER, D.M.P. 

A TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN. Translated from 

the French, by WILLIAM B. DICKENSON, Esq. M.R.C.S. 8vo. 12«. 

We can recommend the present translation of Rayer's Treatise as an excellent companion at the 



f bedside of the patient. * '—Lance/. 
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DR. JAMES REIO. 

A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL MIDWIFERY, intended chiefly as 

J a Book of Reference for Students and Medical Practitioners. With Engravings on *f 

^ Wood. 24mo. cloth, 5t. 6(/. ^ 

II The relatiye diameters of the pelvis and the foetal head, and the different presentations of the \ 

nmvings among the letter-press, and the book is thus V 

of sttch a work." — Lancet, 9 



diild, are all useftdly represented by wood engravings among the letter-press, and the book is thus ^ 
partiealarly well calculated to effect the olyects 







MR. CHURCHILL S PUBLICATIONS. 



DR. EVANS RIADORE, F.L.8. 



I. 



ON SPINAL IRRITATION, the Source of Nervousness, Indigestion, 

and Functional Derangements of the Principal Organs of the Body ; with Caoes 
illustrating the most successful Mode of Treatment. Post 8vo. cloth, 5^. (id. 



II. 



ON THE REMEDIAL INFLUENCE OF OXYGEN OR VITAL 

AIR, and other Oases, Electricity, and (.Tnlvnnism, in Ri^storing the Healthy Functions 
of the Principal Organs of the Body. Post 8vo. cloth, 5*. 6d. 
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MR. ROBINSON. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND PATHOLOGY OF 

ORANULAR DISEASE OF THE KIDNEY, and ite Mode of Action in pro- 
ducing Albuminous Urine. 8vo. ^. 6J. 
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DR. ROE, 

PnTSICIAN TO TUK WESTMIIfSTBB HOSPITAL. 



A TREATISE ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF 

HOOPINO-COUGH, and its COMPLICATIONS. 8vo. cloth, 8». 

" The present volume ii a wcIUtinied and valuable addition to the literature of juvenile disease, snd i 
is hiffhly credital)Ie to its author as a practical physician." — Medical GaxHte. V 



DR. ROWE, F.8.A. 



I. 



PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON NERVOUS DISE.VSES ORI- 

GINATINO FROM MORBID DERANGEMENT OF THE LIVER, STO- 
MACH, &c. and occasioning Low Spirits and Indigestion; with Cases illustrating the 
most successful Mode of Treatment Ninth Edition. 8vo. 5«. CJ. 

II. 

ON SOME OF THE MOST IMPORTANT DISEASES OF 

WOMEN, avo. 5*. (id. 




DR. W. H. ROBERTSON, 

PUTSICIAN TO TUB BUXTON BATH CBABITT. 

THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF GOUT. 

«vo. cloth, 10*. (yd, 

" Wc cannot conclude thin notice of Dr. Robcrtnon^s treatise without cordially recommending it as s 
Hound and practical work, fitted for reference, both as a work of information on the subject, and 
as a gruidc to practice." — Provincial Medical Journal. 

A TREATISE ON DIET AND REGIMEN. 

Fourth Edition. 

Vol. I. Post 8vo. cloth, ()». 
Vol. 11. in the Press. 





MR. CHURCHILL S PUBLICATIONS. 




MR. QEORQE REDFORD, M.R.C.8. 



BODY AND SOUL; OR, LIFE, MIND. AND MAHER consi- 

dered ns to their peculiar Nature, nnd combined Condition in Living Things; with a 
view to render the Physiolog}' of Life and Mind more easily understood by the general 
Reader. With Plates. 8vo. 7<. 
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DR. 8EARLE. M.R.C.8.E. 

THE WHY AND THE WHEREFORE; OR, THE PHILOSOPHY 

OF LIFE, HEALTH, AND DISEASE: New and Original Views explanatory of 
their Nature, Causes, and Connexion, and of the Treatment of Dinease upon a few General 
Principles based upon the I^ws of Nature and Common Sense, the Fruit of Thirty Years' 
Professional Experience. 8vo. cloth, Hs. 
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J. STEPHENSON, M.D., So J. M. CHURCHILL, F.L.S. 

MEDICAL BOTANY; OB, ILLUSTRATIONS AND DESCRIP- 

TIONS OF THE MEDICINAL PLANTS OF THE PHARMACOPCEIAS; com- 
i prising a popular and scientific Account of Poisonous Vegetables indigenous to Great 

I Britain. New Edition, edited by GILBERT BURNETT, F. L. S., Professor of Botany 

in King's College. 

In three handsome royal 8to. volumes, illustrated by Two Hundred Engravings, beau- 
tifully drawn and coloured from nature, doth lettered, Six Guineas. 

" The most complete and comprehensiTe work on Medicml Botany.'* — Pharmaceutical Journal. 

' "So high is our opinion of this work, that we recommend every student at coUe^, and every 

I surgeon who goes abroad, to have a copy, as one of the essential constituents of his libnuy.*' — 
Dr. Joknion*M Medico-Chirurgical Review. 

I " The work forms a complete and valuable system of toxicology and materia medica. It will prove a 

valuable addition to the libraries of medical practitionen and general readers." — Lancet, 

"The figures are equal, if not superior, to those of any other botanical periodical.'* — Loundet* 
I Oardener*M Magaxine. 




DR. SHEARMAN. 

f ESSAY ON THE PEOPERTIES OF ANIMAL AND 

VEGETABLE LIFE; their Dependence on the Atmosphere, and Connection with each 
other, in Relation to the Functions of Health and Disease. Post 8vo. cloth, b$. 6d. 



MR. SHA>A^. 

THE MEDICAL KEMEMBRANCER ; OR, BOOK OF EMER- f 

GENCIES : in which are concisely pointed out the Immediate Remedies to be adopted 
in the First Moments of Danger from Poisoning, Drowning, Apoplexy, Bums, and other 
Accidents; with the Tests for the Principal Poisons, and other useful Information. 
Second Edition. 32mo. cloth, 29. 6d, 

"The plan of this little book is well conceived, and the ezeaition corresponds thereunto. It costs 
little money, and will occupy little room ; and we think no practitioner will regret being the possessor of 
what cannot fail, sooner or later, to be useful to him." — Britith and Foreign Medical Review. 
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MR. SMITH. 

FRUITS AND FAEINACEA THE PROPEE FOOD OF MAN ; 

being on Attempt to prove, from llistor}', Anatomy, Physiology', nnd Chemistry, that the 
Original, Natuml, and Best Diet of Man is derived from the Vegetable Kingdom. Post 
Uto. cloth, 9s, 

" Few persons will read from end to end, m we have done, without receiving imprcMions that must 
tend to trequent reflection. We recommend the volume before us as equally curious and useful." — 
Atherutum. 




MR. Churchill's publications. m 

dr. steqqall. ^ 

student's uooks for examination. 

I. 

A MANUAL FOR THE USK OF STUDENTS PBEPARING FOR EXAMINA- 
TION AT APOTHECARIES' HALL. Tenth Edition. 12mo. cloth, S»,6d, 

u. 

A MANUAL FOR THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS; mtcmled for tho Use 

of Candidates for Examination and Practitioners. One thick volume. I'imo. cloth, 12s. (5d, 

III. 

GREGORY'S CONSPECTUS MEDICINJl THEORETICiE. The First Part, con- 

taining the Original Text, with on Ordo Voxborum, and Literal Translation. r2mo. 
cloth, 10.«. 

IV. 

THE FIRST FOUR BOOKS OF CELSUS; containing the Text, Ordo Ver- 

borum, and Translation. 12mo. doth, 8s. 

*0* The above two works comprise the entire Latin Classics required for Bxaminatioo at 

Apothecaries' Hall. 

V. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF MATERU-MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. 12nio.cloth,7*. 

VI. 

FIRST LINES FOR CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS PREPARING FOR Ex- 
amination AT THE pharmaceutical society. 18mo. cloth, 3*. (k/. 



DR. STENA/ARD, 

FKLLOW OF THE EOTAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIA^fS, ETC. 

PRACTICAL NOTES ON INSANITY. Post 8vo. doth, 4.. 

" The author of these * Practical Notes * wai for some yean physician to the Droitwich Lunatie 
Asylum, long known a« one of the best conducted private establishments for the reception of the insane 
in the kingdom. 

"Those who consult this work will find many valuable reflections intcmperaed throughout its pages, 
in reference to the treatment and moral management of the insane. We arc unable to follow the author 
further, but we cannot conclude without expressing an entire approvd of the spirit in which his remarks 
are written." — Provincial Medical and Surgical Journal. 



ON DYSPEPSIA ; with Remarks submitted Id Support of the OpiDion, ♦ 



that the proximate cause of this, and of all other Diseases affecting the General Syst^n, 
Vitiation of the Blood. Post 8vo. cloth, As. 
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tf MB. CHVRCHILl's PUBLICATIONS. '2 

f ^ ^ f 

$ DR. SMARTER. X 

THE CLIMATE OF THE SOUTH OF DEVON, AND ITS In- 
fluence UPON HEALTH. With short Accounts of Exeter, Torquay, Teign- 
xnouth, Dawlish, Ezmouth, Sidmouth, &c. Illustrated with a Map geologically coloured. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 79. 6d, 



i 



" This volume is far more than a {i^de-book. It contains much statistical information, with very 
minute local details, that may be advantageously consulted by the medical man before he recommends 
any upecific residence in Devonshire to his patient."— itMefumm. 
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MR. SAVORY, 

MBMBKB OF TBI SOCIETY OF AFOTBKCABIBS, AND PKK8IDBMT OF THB 

FnABMACBUTICAL SOCIETT. 

A COMPENDIUM OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE, AND COMPA- 

NION TO THE MEDICINE CHEST; comprising Plain Directions for the Employ- 
ment of Medicines, with their Properties and Doses, and Brief Descriptions ot the 
Symptoms and Treatment of Diseases, and of the Disorders incidental to Infiints and 
Children, with a Selection of the most efficacious Prescriptions. Intended as a Source 
of Easy Reference for Clergymen, and for Families residing at a Distance from Profes- 
sional Assistance. Third Edition. 12mo. cloth, 5«. 

" This little work, divested as much as possible of technical and scientific phraseology, is intended for 
the wie of travollers, and thovc humane characters who, residing at a distance from a duly qualified A 
medical practitioner, devote a portion of their time to the relief and mitigation of the complicated mis- f 
fortunes of disease and poverty among their poor neighbours. It is, however, earnestly recommended 
not to place too much confidence on books of domestic medicine, especially in such cases as are of a 
serious nature, but always to have recourse to the advice of an able physician as early as it can be 
obtained." — Extract from Preface. 



MR. SNELL, M.R.C.S. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO OPERATIONS ON THE TEETH. 1 

With Phites. 8vo. cloth, 8». 

" Those of our readers who practise in the department of snrgery on which Mr. Snell's essay treats 
will find useful instructions on the mode of extracting teeth," &c. — Medical Oaxette. 

"This is the best practical manual for the dentist we have seen in any language." — Athenmum, 



MR. STAFFORD, 

SUBGBOIV TO TBB ST. MABTLBBOMB IMFIBMABT. 

THE TREATMENT OF SOME AFFECTIONS OF THE PROS- 

TRATE GLAND. With Plate, 8vo. 5». 

" We have read Mr. Stafford's work with considerable interest: the great frequency of such diseases, 
their difficulty of management, their extreme inconvenience, render every attempt to improve their 
treatment worthy of encouragement, and entitle the practitioner, who, with a view to such improvement, 
ventures out of the beaten road of practice, to our lioeral consideration, our cordial thanks, and sincere 
gratulx^ns on his success." — Medical Oaxette. 



DR. TURNBULL, 

FBTSICIAM TO TBB LIVBBFOOL NOBTHBBN HOSPITAL. 

A TABULAR YIEW AND SYNOPSIS OF THE PHYSICAL 

SIGNS AND DIAGNOSIS OF THE DISEASES OF THE LUNGS. With \\ 
Woodcuts, mounted on cloth, 5s. boards. 

" This tabular view, affording a coup d*oril of the various auscultatory &e. phenomena discoverable in 
health and disease, will prove useful to many practitioners, as well as students, in their investigation of 
thoracic maladies."— ilferftco-Cfttnir^ea/ Renew. 
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ME. CHURCHILL 8 PUBLICATIONS. 




MR. TU80N, F.R.S. 

BUaOKOM TO TDK MIDDLK8KX HOSPITAL. 

I. 

A NEW ANT) IMPROVED SYSTEM OF MYOLOGY, ninstrated 

by Plates on a Peculiar Construction; conUiiniug, and clearly demonstrating, the whole of 
the Muscles of the Human Body, in Ijaycre, as they appear on Dissection. Second 
Edition. I^arge folio, 3/. 1 2s, 

" In these plates, the muscles being separately lithographed, are cut out and arranged, ttraturn super 
ttratum^ in their proper situation on the bone, so as clearly to demonstrate their origins, inaeriiooa, 
positions, shapes, &c., thus forming, next to actud dissection, the most ready and easy method of learn- 
ing the human body." — Lancet. 

IL 

A SUPPLEMENT TO MYOLOGY ninstrated by Coloured Plates, on 

a Peculiar Construction; containing the Arteries, Veins, Nerves, and Lymphatics, the Ab- 
dominal and Thoracic Viscera, the Brain, the Ear, the Eye, &c. ^c, 4/, 12». 



" We have already, on several occasions, had reason to speak favourably of Mr. Tuson ; on the pre 
sent occasion, we cannot resist the pleasure of expressinfr the very hieh opinion we entertain oi^his 
ability, ingenuity, and industry. The«e plates do him credit ; they are happily conceived, and aa hap- 
pil;^ executed. To the student we recommend the work, as serving all that such delineations can — tne 
assisting, not the superseding, of dissection."— Af^Jco-CAirurjrira/ Review. 



III. 



THE ANATOMY AND SURGERY OF INGUINAL AND 

FEMORAL HERNIA. Illustrated by Plates coloured from Nature, and interspersed 
with Practical Remarks. Large folio, 2/. 2*. 

"The plates are so arranged as to show the mechanism both of femoral and inguinal hernia in a very 
clear and satisfactory manner ; they are thus calculated to assist, in a remarkable degree, the l^our of 
the student." — Medical Gazette. 



IV. 



THE CAUSE AND TREATMENT OF CURYATURE OF THE 

SPINE, AND DISEASES OF THE VERTEBRAL COLUMN, with Cases. Plates. 
8vo. cloth, 10«. 

" Mr. Tnson's treatment is sound and judicious, and there is much solid and useful information to be 
obtained from a perusal of his pages. We recommend the volume as deserving the attention of oar 
readers." — lancet. 

V. 

THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE FEMALE 

BREAST, as they relate to its Health, Derangement, or Disease. 8vo. cloth, 10*. Gd. 
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MR. TUKE. 

DR. JACOBI ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND lUNAGEMENT 

OF HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE. Translated from the CJcnnan. With In- 
troductorj' Observations by the Editor. With Plates. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

*' We have just received, with very great pleasure, a translation of Dr. Maximilian Jarobi's work, and 
we desire to recommend it strongly to our readers. The whole work is composed with a rare practical 
knowledge of the subject, which has seldom marked the recent publications of the same class. The ob- 
servations both of the author and of Mr. Tukc are such as may suggest improvements in every institu- 
tion for lunatics in the country." — Medical Gazette. 





MR. Churchill's publications. 




MR. TAYLOR, F.R.8. 

LBCTVBKB ON MKDICAL JUBI8PBUOKNCK AND CBBMI8TBY AT GVT*8 HOSPITAL. 

A MANUAL OF MEDICAL JUEISPRUDENCE. Second Edition. 

Foolscap 8ro. cloth, r2«. 6d. 

COXTBNTS. 

PoiBoning — Wounds — Infanticide — Drowning — Hanging — Strangulation — Suffocation — 
Lightning — Cold — Starvation — Rape — Pregnancy — Delivery — Birth — Inheritance — Legiti- 
macy — Inianity, &c. &c. 

" We recommend Mr. Taylor's work m the ablest, most comprehensive, and, above all, the moat 

Sractical useful book which exists on the subject of lefin medicine. Any man oif sound judgment, who 
as mastered the contents of Taylor's ' Medical Jurisprudence,' may go mto a Court of Law with the 
most perfect confidence of being able to acquit himself crediubly." — Medieo-Chirurgical Hetriew, 

" Mr. Taylor possesses the happy art of expressing himself on asdentiflc topic in intellisible language. 
The sise of his Manual fits it to be a circuit compamon. It is one of the most beautifiu spedmena of 
typography we ever had the pleasure — and it is a pleasure — of perusing." — Law Time*. 

IL 

ON POISONS. Foolscap 8m cloth. Just ready. 



DR. UNDERNA^OOD. 

TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN. Tenth Edition, 

with Additiouand Corrections by HENRY DAVIES, M.D. 8to. cloth, 15*. 
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VESTIGES OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CREATION. 

Sixth Edition. Post Svo. cloth, 9t. 
DITTO. A Reprint. Foolscap Svo. sewed, 2«. 6d, 

BY TUX SAMS AUTHOR. 

EXPLANATIONS: A SEQUEL TO "VESTIGES." 

Second Edition. Post Svo. cloth, Bs. 



THE LONDON GEOLOGICAL JOUENAL, AND RECORD OF 

DISCOVERIES IN BRITISH AND FOREIGN PALCEONTOLOGY. Illustrated 
with numerous Plates. Royal Svo. fis. 6d. Nos. I., II., and III. 



DR. NA^ALLER, 

LBCTUBEa ON MIOWIFEKT AT ST. THOMAS'S OOSPITAL. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE FUNCTION AND DIS- 

EASES OF THE UNIMPREGNATED WOMB. With a Chapter on Leucorrhoea, 
Fluor AlbuB, or Weakness. Illustrated by Plates. Svo. cloth, 9». 

*'The present volume eontains a short and succinct practical account of the prindpal morbid states 
either of the functions or the structure of the womb, the best methods of distinguishmg them, and the 
means which experience has shown to be the most effectual in removing them. The reader will find 
that he obtuns, in a small compass, a distinct view of the nature and treatment of each disorder." — 
Edinbwrgh Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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MR. Churchill's publications. 



ERASMUS NA^ILSON, F.R.8. 



i 



I. 

THE ANATOMIST'S VADE-MECUM: A SYSTEM OF HUMAN 

ANATOMY. With numerous Illustrations on Wood. Fourth Edition. Foolacap 8to. 
cloth, 12«. (k/. 
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As a satiafactory proof that the praiae we bestowed on the flnt edition of this work was not 
unmerited, we may oMerve it has been equally well thought of in foreign countries, having been 
reprinted in the Umted States and in Germany. In everj respect, this work, as an anatomical guide 
for the student and die practitioner, merits our warmest ana most decided praise.*' — MedictU Gaxette* 

IL 

DISEASES OF THE SKIN : a Practical and Theoretical Treatise on 
the DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGY, and TREATMENT OF CUTANEOUS DIS- 
EASES, arranged according to a Natural System of Classification, and preceded by an 
Outline of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Skin. Second Edition. 8ro. cloth, 12s. 

Tub ramb Work ; illustrated with Eight finely-executed Engravings on Steel, accurately 
coloured. 8?o. cloth, 28«. 

" The work is very considerably improved in the present edition, and is, for the first time, fflnatrmted 
with plates. Of these plates it is impossible to spc^k too hiRhly. The representations of the varunu 
forms of cutaneous disease are singularlr accurate, and the colooring exceeds almost anything we have 
met with in point of delicacy and finish.*' — British and Foreign Medical Review. 

lU. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEALTHY SKIN; with Roles 

for the Medical and Domestic Treatment of Cutaneous Diseases. Illustrated with Steel 
Engravings. Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

** The student will be delighted to find his labours so much facilitated, and a few hours of agreeable 
society with a most pleasantly-written book will do more to make him acquainted with a class of obactire 
diseases than all that has been previously written on the subject.*' — Lancet. 

IV. 

ON RINGWORM, ITS CAUSES, PATHOLOGY, AND TREAT- 

MENT. Illustrated with a Steel Plate. Post 8vo. cloth, 5». 

V. 

PORTRAITS OF DISEASES OF THE SKIN. Folio. Fasciculus I. 

Containing Four highly-finished Coloured Plates. Nearly ready. 



MR. NA/ALKER. 

INTEEMAEKIAGE ; OR, THE NATURAL LAWS BY WHICH 

BEAUTY, HEALTH, AND INTELLECT RESULT FROM CERTAIN 
UNIONS, AND DEFORMITY, DISEASE, AND INSANITY FROM 
OTHERS. With Delineations of the Functions and Capacities ivhich each Parent 
bestows on Children, and an Account of Corresponding Effects in the Breeding of 
Animals. With Plates. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 14*. 

" One of the newly-discovered laws of nature announced in this work grives to man, for the first tune, 
precise rules for the g;uidance of intennarriage in his own race, and for that of breeding among animals.' ' 
— LMerarjf Oaxette. 
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DR. NA^ILLIAMS, F.R.8. 

PB0FK880B OP TBI PKACTICK OP MKDICINX, UMIVimSITT COLLKOX, LONDON. 

L 

PEINCIPLES OF MEDICINE ; comprehending General Pathology and 

Therapeutics. 8vo. Second Edition. In lite Press. 

** Thanks are due to Dr. William* for publishing a work like the present : to the student of medicine, 
■incerely anxious to study and understand the great principles of the science, he has rendered a very 
useAil service ; while the practitioner will be all the better for having his knowledge made clear, orderly 
and precise by the aid of a work like the present'* — Edinburgh Medical Journal. 

'* We hail its appearance, not only on account of the value we are ready to attach to any production 
from the pen of its accomplished author, but also as the indication of a vast improvement in medical 
teaching, which must operate most favourably, at no distant date, on medical practice. The detailed 
examination on which we now enter will show that our anticipations are not too high and that the 
work possesses the strongest claims to attention." — British ana Foreign Medical Review. 
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DR. J. >A^ILUAM8. 

AN ESSAY ON THE USE OF NAECOTICS AND OTHER 

REMEDIAL AGENTS CALCULATED TO PRODUCE SLEEP IN THE 
TREATMENT OF INSANITY, for which the Author obtamed the Lord Chan- 
cellor's Prize in Ireland. Post 8vo. cloth, is. 

** The author has brought under consideration the whole of the leading plans of treatment which are 6 
at present adopted in the management of the insane ; and they evince very careful researeh and sound T 
practical knowledge. His observations upon the effects of the various kinds of narcotics, and his esti- 
mate of their comparative value, are remarkably good, and may be consulted with advantage as well by 
the practitioner aa the student. We strongly recommend a perusal of this interesting ana able Essav ; 
its publication will add to the author's reputation as a diligent and acute observer." — Medical Gazette. 

II. 

ON THE MATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND PATHOLOGY OF 

i THE EAR ; being the Prize Essay in the Univenity of Edinbnigh. With Plates. i 

Z 8to. cloth, 10«.(m/. f 

" We are glad that this neglected branch of surgery is in a fair way of attracting the attention-which 
on every account it merits. We can recommend Dr. Williams's work as containmg much interesting 
and ttsoul information." — Dublin Medical Press. 



MR. NA/HITEHEAD, F.R.C.8. 

SUBOKOM TO TBB MAMCBKSTKK AND 8ALFOKD LTIMO-Ilf B08PITAL. 

THE CAUSES AND TREATMENT OF ABORTION AND 

STERILITY : being the result of an extended Practical Inquiry into the Physiological 
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